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The “Famous American 
“Fashion Authority 
ENDORSES 
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HE “Onyx Pointex”’ 

Heel adds grace and 
distinction to trim femi- 
nine ankles. Such an en- 
dorsement coming from 
Hickson, confirms the 
style judgment of the 
thousands of women who 
have always preferred 
“Onyx Pointex.”’ 
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Franklin Simon 8 Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th sts., New York 



















































Women’s and Misses 
||| DYED LACE 
BOUDOIR 

! WRAPS 


Vie 10—BOUDOIR WRAP OF DYED 





wi) | Silk Lace over crépe chiffon, collared with 
BY ostrich; pink, blue, orchid, 19.75 
“i. grey, black, rose . . . . Tax 1.23 


12—BOUDOIR WRAP OF DYED 
Silk Lace lined with chiffon 29 59 
\ cloth; blue, pink, orchid . Tax 2.20 
| 


14—BOUDOIR WRAP OF DYED 
} Silk Lace; coral, French blue, 24 50 


orchid, turquoise, grey . . Tax 1.70 


NEGLIGEE SHOP—First Floor 
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HE PERFECT 
ACK APPAREL 


Ce Rhus 


The Versatility of Black 


BLACKSHIRE creations in lustrous 
black have always answered with dis- 
tinction a great diversity of social needs. 
Now, with charming touches of color, 
they are adaptable for a still greater 
variety of smart occasions. 

For to the universal social accept- 
ability of black, color adds distinctive 
new effects, that give fresh evidence 
of the originality and art which made 
Blackshire the world’s foremost cre- 
ators of social and conventional style 
in black. 

These latest Blackshire originations 
are now features of exclusive fashion- 
showings, at shops that recognize the 
social advantages of black—and express 
that recognition in the prominence they 
have given to Blackshire creations in 
the foreground of their smartest dis- 
plays. 
™“ Send for the Blackshire Style Story 

= 








“THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR BLACKSHIRE” 


THE HOUSE OF BLACK 
Cor. 30th St. and Madison Ave., New York 


Wholesale Only 
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Fifth Avenue F,) {ewart $. To. at 37th Street 


Correct Apparel trWomen& Misses 
NEW YORK 


ARTISTIC COATS AND W RAP-CAPES 


Stressing the New, Authentic Fashion Dictates 
Expressing a Rare and Distinctive Individuality 3 


Priced Extremely Moderate 
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2039—Black Satin with its fascinating sheen is 
cleverly modelled into this attractive coat, with 
rows of Matelesse Cire Braid over French Blue, 
Henna, Gray or Black Silk Canton-Crepe. Silk 


Lined. Sizes 14 to 20—36 to 44. 98.50 
OZ | 2041—The romance and dignity of the Far 
\ | East are personified in this wrap-cape of soft, 


Site supple Cashmere Duvetyne; elaborated with 
Silk and Tinsel Egyptian embroidery. Colors: 
Suchow Blue, Ostrich Gray, Navy, Mushroom 
or Black. Silk Lined. Sizes 14 to 20—36 to 
44. 149.50 





2043—A highly distinctive coat of Black 


Moon-glo Satin, Silk embroidered in smart 
quilted effect; narrow girdle, smart collar and 
wide sleeves. Silk Lined. Sizes 14 to 20— 
36 to 44 69.50 


2045—Rich Oriental Silk and Tinsel embroid- 
ery adorns this beautiful wrap-cape of fine 


Veldyne, fashioned with large collar, wide 
sleeves and open front panel. Colors: Navy, 
Mushroom, Suchow Blue or Black. Silk 
Lined. Sizes 14 to 20—36 to 44. 149.50 


2045A—Same model of Black Satin. 79.50 


Mail or ’Phone Orders Given Prompt Attention 


Send for New Fashion Book 
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To the mother of a growing boy or girl, the 
advent of April usually brings a Spring 
shower of school catalogues and literature. 


Of course, every mother is anxious that her 
child shall have the advantages of a sound 
academic education, and the right com- 
panionship. But—when so many schools are 
suggested the task of selecting the proper one 
seems almost hopeless. 


To meet precisely this exigency, Harper's 
Bazar established in 1916 a School Bureau, 
and placed at its head a man who had had 
practical experience in the administration of 
a prominent New York School. 


During the five succeeding years, the mem- 
bers of this School Bureau visited the leading 
private schools from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from Maine to Florida. They 
have collected from personal observation 
and contact with the principals, intimate in- 
formation about the schools which it would 
take you months, if not years, to obtain if 
you should set out to make this tour of in- 
spection yourself. 


Perhaps the very problem that bothers you 
today, is similar to one our School Bureau 
solved last week. 


Perhaps you are wondering which is the best 
school to develop manhood or womanhood ; 
character and citizenship. Perhaps you are 
not quite certain that the school you have 
in mind will adequately prepare your son or 
daughter for the college of their choice. Or, 
if they are not going to college, what post 
graduate course they should pursue. 


The public schools are regrettably over- 
crowded. Ina measure this condition is re- 
flected in larger enrollments in the private 
schools. Waiting lists are established very 
early in the year. Now is the time to select 
your school for the Fall of 1g2r. 


If the choice has not been made, and you are 
in doubt, we shall be glad to help you. Your 
letter will receive prompt and personal at- 
tention if addressed to 





Your Boyand Your Girl and Their Schools 


Dear Mr. Chambers: 


I feel that I am the one who owes the apology 
for not informing you after selecting the school 
for my daughter in California. 


I appreciate very much all you did for me, 
and really do not see how I could have come 
in touch with so many good schools without 
your assistance. After reading and digesting 
several catalogues, I decided on the Bishop 
School at La Jolla and have been wonderfully 
well satisfied with my choice. 

I am glad you visited La Jolla for it is a 
most delightful spot. The school is the essence 
of refinement and culture, and for people so 
journing in Southern California there is no 
better school to place young girls. Everywhere 
I go I hear its praises. I thank you agai 
for your assistance. 


inte ce ee oe ee ee 


This recent letter from a patron of our School 
Bureau reflects the value of the Service 


THE STONE SCHOOL 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON. NEW YORK 


Dear Mr. Chambers: 


It is hard to tell you exactly how many boys 
we owe to you this year because parents do not 
always tell us where they get the idea of ap- 
plying to the School. I do feel, however, that 
Harper’s Bazar is the most valuable agency 
among the magazines in which we advertise. 
This is particularly due to the great and dis- 
criminating interest that Harper’s Bazar has 
shown in satisfying the real needs of its patrons 
and at the same time recognizing the standards 
of the School. I cannot remember a single 
case of your referring to us a boy whom we 
felt we could not take. 


Sincerely yours, 


— — | 





The Schools appreciate the discrimination with 
which Harper’s Basar students are placed. 


KENNETH N. CHAMBERS, Director 


HARPER’S BAZAR SCHOOL BUREAU 


119 West Fortieth Street, New York City 
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Newest Spring Wraps 
for Women 





A—A Spring and Summer Wrap C—New ripple coat wrap of 


of quilted black satin with tux- tricotine with contrasting col- 


lar and cuff combination. 


edo front. Narrow string belt. 


Wren with tan, navy with sand, 
tan with 
Peau de cygne lined. 
to 44. 


Light gray pussy willow lining. 
Sizes 34 to 44. $74.75 


wren and all black. 
Sizes 34 


$64.75 





B—New Grecian cape of Diack 
Parisian 


satin with quilted tuxedo. Light D—A adapiation — 


gray pussy willow lining. Also 
of nuvy with black tuxedo of 


quilted satin. Sizes 34 to 44. 


finest black Canton crepe after- 
noon wrap cleverly 
with bands of monkey fur and 
lined with pussy willow. Sizes 


trimmed 


$69.75 34 to 44. $94.75 


E—A late Jenny model of tricotine with youthful sash of satin. 
Tuxedo front and delicate silver stitchery on sleeve. Tan with 
brown sash; navy with black sash; all black. Silk linings to 
Sizes 34 to 44. $59.75 


& 60 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 





A UNIVERSAL 
CIRCULATION 


The Kleinert Rubber Com 
725 Broadway, New York, N-Y. 
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ESTABLISHED 
41 YEARS AGO 








Baby Creeps into 
the Limelight 


Even since Kleinert’s designed for him 
a special Baby Pants called Jiffy, he 
feels particularly proud! The Jiffy is 
made of pure gum rubber, slips on and 
off without pins, buttons or strings, 


and comes in three sizes. It fits com- 


Gem Makes New Record 


Presents Close-Woven Cover Fabric 


fortably, looks well, and protects the | 
wee one’s dainty dresses and rompers. | 





Paris Comes to 
Kleinert’s for 
Bathing Caps 


Paris may still be the fashion center 
for gowns, but even Paris comes to 
Kleinert’s for Bathing Caps. There is 
and color which exactly 
matches your bathing suit; and a style 
that is most becoming to you. 

Remember Kleinert’s Millinery for 
Mermaids when planning your swim- 
ming costume. 


a shape 





ds 
Sturdy Children 


Encourage your children in the health- 
ful activity that means straight little 
bodies, and clear little heads. It’s for 
these busy youngsters that Kleinert’s 
made their Buster Brown Garters, 
with good, firm elastic below 


buckle, where it wears twice as long, 
and gives perfect freedom with every 
movement. 


Surpasses 





Travelers Vote 
for the Grayline 


A Kleinert help for the 
traveler is the Tourist 
Case. Kleinert’s Tour- 
ist Cases come in all 
sizes and colors, with 
pockets for all her toilet 
The Gray- 
line is particularly ser- 
viceable, being of French 
gray rubberized material, 
dustproof, 


necessities. 


and good 


| looking. 


| 


the | 
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Sure Cure for 


Skirt Wrinkles 


The woman who 
travels or who 
spends her days at 





¢ a desk, appreciates 
Kleinert’s Sanitary 
Apron. It pre- | 
& * vents her skirt 
\ from _ wrinkling 
‘NS 


comfort and pro- 
tection at all times. It is made of soft, 
thin rubber without seams, so that it is 
perfectly comfortable. 








ingly—buy Kleinert’s.” 





Buy Knowingly— Buy Kleinert’s 


} The world is returning at last to a state of sanity when people want 
quality for whatever price they pay. 
whether it sells for five cents or five dollars. 


This house has always stood for absolute quality. For forty years we 
have been putting out the best merchandise we knew how to make. 
Today our standards are higher than ever before. 
this page, or any other articles marked Kleinert, are guaranteed to give 
the service you have a right to expect. It is a good maxim to “buy know- 
You will never be disappointed if you follow it. 


If your dealer is out of any of these 
items, he can get them from his jobber. 


Shoddy merchandise must go, 


Any articles shown on 














and insures her | 
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Even Pre-War Standard 


The two features which have made 
Kleinert’s Gem Dress Shield famous 
for nearly half a century are its rubber 
lining—impervious to any known acid 
—and its double cover of fabric 
which completely absorbs moisture. 

We couldn’t improve on the pure 
gum rubber lining. 


But a return to more normal con- 
ditions has enabled us to produce a 
cover fabric, closer woven, stronger, 
and whiter than ever before. More- 
over, it is superior in absorbent and 
laundering qualities even to the high 
grade materials used in the Gem be- 
fore the war. 

Shields for every gown are now re- 
garded as indispensable by the really 
smart woman and of course she suits 
the shape and style of the shield to 
the garment. Every Kleinert Shield is 
as easily washed as a handkerchief. 


New Way to 
Please Husbands! 


| The problem of always looking well 
| around the house is indeed a serious 


one. To solve it, Kleinert’s have a 
Household Apron made of rubber and 
cut on comfortable, neat lines. Slip 
it on over the daintiest frock—it pro- 
tects it perfectly, no matter what you 
are doing. If your husband is the 
kind that wants you always to be 
dressed up—get a Kleinert’s House- 
hold Apron and make him happy! 





Gift Suggestions 
Send Four Cents 
for Your Copy 


| All sorts of fascinating things can be 


made from our old household stand- 
by—Kleinert’s Rubber Sheeting. Edi- 
tors of the leading women’s magazines 
planned them, Kleinert’s Book of Gift 
Suggestions pictures and _ describes 
them so that anyone can make 
them—easily. If you are looking for 
something really new—and_inexpen- 
sive as well—send four cents in stamps 
for your copy. Kleinert’s Rubber 
Sheeting is on sale at good stores 
everywhere. Look for the name on 


| the selvage! 








I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., Dept. Z; 
Box 181, Station D New York City 
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Miss Florence Dixon 


the film. celebrity, has selected for 
Spring this Directoire dress of Black 
Sinbad Crepe 


and 


chadoweor 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


FABRICS OF QUALITY 


used exclusivel 7 
itmodels 


CREATED BY 


NEW YORK PARIS 


dR hie40 EAST 30 STREET Sl 
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RETAILERS 


Alabama 
BIRMINGHA) 
Burger Dry Goods Co 
Arkansas 
LITTLE ROCK 
Gus i is ) ty 4 
PARAGOULD 

S. L. Joseph Mer 
California 

LOS ANGELES 
Bullock's 
OAKLAND 

Taft « Pennoves 
SAN FRANCISCO 
The White House 


TORONTO 
The 


Laton 


Colorado 
DENVER 
The Denve 
Georgia 
ATLANTA 

V/ \ ig Bros. 


yr Ll’, 


M.R 
Idaho 
POCATELLO 

The Cousens Store 
Illinois 
DANVILLE 

Mike Plaut & Co. 
PEORIA 

Block & Kuhl Ce. 
SPRINGFIELD 
Nell Murphy 
Indiana 
ANDERSON 


G. W. Gates & Coa 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Selig 1). G 
MARION 


STOUNX CITY 

Rea lartin D. G. Co. 
Kansas 
CHERRYVALI 

The Rusi 
INDEPENDENCE 
Vontaldo's 
WICHITA 

Al. Rosenthal s, Inc. 
Louisiana 

LAKE CHARLES 
J. J. Utats Ce 
MONROE 

Vasur Bros 

NEW ORLEANS 
D. H. Holmes, Ltd. 


Maryland 
BALTIMORE 
Goldsmith Stern Co 
Massachusetts 
WORCESTER 
Denholm & Me 
Michigan 
DETROIT 
\ 


Kay Co. 


Newcomb Endicott Co. 
KALAMAZOO 
Gilmore Bros 

PORT HURON 

L. Higer & Son 
Minnesota 
DULUTH 

i H. Bruen 
Mississippi 
CLARKSDALE 
Loeb's, Inc 
Missouri 
JOPLIN 


Ramsay Dry 


& Co. 


Goods Co, 
Montana 

HELENA 

Sands Bros. D. G. Co. 








(Raphael 


Nebraska 
LINCOLN 

Willer & Paine, I 
New Jersey 
ASBURY PARK 
Frank's 


Nevada 


ne. 


& Sons 


’. E. Walsh 
BINGHAMTON 


New York 
BROOKLYN 
Frederick I 
North Dakota 
MINOT 
The Wilse 
Ohio 
\KRON 
( H. Yeager Co. 
CANTON 
W. R. Zollinger & 
YOUNGSTOWN 
Strouss-Hirschberg 
Oklahoma 
ARDMORE 

F 


r Co. 


veser Co. 


Co. 


Co. 


Al. Rosenthal’s, Inc. 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


Al. R 
Oregon 
PENDLETON 
Alexander's 
Pennsylvania 
ALTOONA 
Mever J onasson Ce 
PTTTSBURGH 
Kaufmann’s, The 
Rhode Island 
PROVIDENCE 


»senthal's ne, 


?. 


Big Store 


Gladding D. G. Coa. 


Tennessee 
CHATTANOOGA 
Chas. Rosentha 
KNOXVILLE 
The M. M. Ne 
MEMPHIS 
Phil. M. Halle 
Texas 
DALLAS 
Sanger Bros. 
FT. WORTH 
Sanger Bros. 
HOUSTON 
Levy Bros. D. G. 
. ANTONIO 

ros. Co, 
Sanger Bros. 
Virginia 
BRISTOL 
B 


wecomer Co. 


Co. 


Merryman Co. 


AK 
LYNCHBURG 
J. R. Milner Co. 
NORFOLK 
Arthur Morris 
RICHMOND 
The Cohen Co. 
Washington 
SPOKANE 
Spokane 
Crescent) 
WALLA WALLA 
Gardner & Co. 
West Virginia 
CHARLESTON 
MW. Hossler 
SISTERSVILLE 
The Fisher Store 
Wisconsin 
MADISON 
Alex. Kohnhauser 
MILWAUKEE 
The Rhea Shop 


BD. G. Ce 


(The 


Co. 


=| Ifnot shown in your Vicinity communicate direct. 
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Miss Irene Farber 


of the Greenwich Village Follies, has 
selected for Spring this Directowe 


suit of Navy Shadowcord 


She narrowShoulder 
and killed Sleeve? 


combine the grace 


ofcustom lailorin ge 
with the ease and, 


° » 
convesileitce of 


ready lo (veal~ 
Identified by the label 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


Srrces contxebeales thes pounty buicarne to the SLY of . Sprung 


Copies, Udaplations and Ouginalions 


(Wittinery Saha, Shind Hace) 
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Watch for 
this 

Erte Girl 
Running 
thru white 
clouds and 


BLUE SKY 


HAT fabrics will the best couturiers of 

Paris and New York sponsor for sports 
costumes. Whether gingham will still fashion 
frocks for morning wear in town as well as coun- 
try. What to choose that you may be perfectly 
gowned—hatted; and shod for Garden Fetes— 
the Country Club teas. No one can tell you with 
the direct authority of the May Harper’s Bazar. 
And what about the dainty dance frocks—shall 
they be billowy of taffeta and layer upon layer of 
lace—or slenderly clinging of chiffon and crepe? 
Your May Harper’s Bazar knows—and will tell 
you which and why. 
And moreover it does not forget that summer 
evenings are often cool, so there are wraps and 











Here you see a month before everyone else 


—THE FIRST SIGN OF SUMMER— 





And when 


buy your 
MAY 


BAZAR 


you see her, 


HARPER’S 


immediately 





THE SUMMER FASHION 
HARPER’S BAZAR—FOR MAY 


On your news stands April 29th 


short capes to fit many needs. In fact no detail 
is left untold for the complete harmonious cos- 
tuming of the woman of fashion—whether she 
spends the summer months at the shore or among 
the cool mountains. It remembers that it is the 
vacation time of the school girl—and there are 
two pages devoted entirely to her costumes. 

And, besides fashion—remember there’s the fic- 
tion! The best authors of today—A short story 
by Mildred Cram, another installment of I. A. R. 
Wylie’s new serial “Who’s Who?’—and more 
of “Pot of Gold” by George Agnew Chamberlain 
—not to mention the pages of Theatre, Society, 
Wondrous Homes, Antiques and the Departments 
for Personal Service. 


Ask your newsdealer now to reserve a copy of the 


MAY HARPER’S BAZAR 
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Presenting 





Front and back lace models 


JACKSON CORSET COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
Established 1883 


Also creators of botlege Girl Corsets 


ane_ ackson 
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An Extraordinary, New, Corset Value 


Corsets of this quality have heretofore 
sold at two to three times the price of 
the Jane Jackson. The extravagant cost 
was excused by elaborate trimmings, 
real lace, gold plated hooks, etc. 


In the Jane Jackson all extravagant 
frivolities are eliminated.But the corset 
itself is the finest it is humanly possible 
And it has the appropriate 
touches of daintinessthat everywoman 
loves. Every dealer knows that such 


to make. 


ND 





quality was never offered before at so 
modest a price. The Jane Jackson is a 
radical new departure. 


For 38 years we have been style inter- 
preters—translating styles into com- 
fortable, healthful grace and beauty, 
through scientific corseting. In the Jane 
Jackson all women may be correctly 
but economically corseted. In it we 
offer our finest achievement to all 
women—a corset for the really rich 
at a price for modest purses. 





| 
| 
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: 
| 
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SPORTS GARMENTS MADE OF 


A 


“ WASHABLE & UNSHRINKABLE~ 


are truly beautiful and the height of fashion. The new 
“pearl-bloom” finish, the crepe weave, the unusual softness, 
the durability and washability are features that appeal to the 


well dressed woman. 


Ask your dealer to show you Crepe Mohaiw in the piece and 
as made up sports clothes. 


LESHER WHITMAN & CO., Inc. 881 Broadway, New York 
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SCHOOLS 
















































































Juniors 7-13 Seniors 13-18 Club over 18 
On Lake George at Bennington, ee 
camp nestles among the pines—as healthy 4 
spot as can be found anywhere. Athletics, 
swimming, boating, canoeing, tennis, basket- 
ball. Camping trips, mountain climbing. Folk 
dancing. Special opportunity for horseback 
riding. Arts and crafts for rainy days. Good 
food well cooked, home care and attention. 
The club accepts Campers for a week or longer. 
Catalog. Address MISS EVELINA REAVELEY, 
12H Beacon Street Gloucester, Mass. 








Sargent Camps 
PETERBORO, N. H. 
The Athletic. Camps for Girls 


Every activity, every hour of play has its 
purpose in helping the girl toward healthy, 
happy life. Skilled leaders train the Sargent 
Camps girls to excel in all sports. Woodcraft, 
water sports, hiking, 
horseback riding, field 
games, pantomime, music 
and dancing. 

Junior Camp. Homecraft 
for little folks. A happy 
combination of home-mak- 
ing and play in large 
play houses. 

For illustrated catalogue 
address Camp Secretary, 
—— St., Cambridge, 











CAMP 
AVALON 


On beautiful Lake 
Shaftsbury in the 
wilds of the Green 
Mountains. 
Founded on the 
Ideals of King 
Arthur. 


A girls’ camp with full round of land apd 
water activities. A play or pageant given each 
summer. Riding a specialty. Fine string of 
saddle horses. Overnight trips. Hiking. Camp 
crafts. Nature study. Swimming instruction 
and swimming meets with cup award. Camp 





comforts. An expert counsellor for each _four 
girls. Three distinct groups aie 7-12. 
Intermediates 12-15, Sentors 15 Ask for 


illustrated beokie t. 


ADELE AMES CURRIER 
New Jersey Law School Newark, N. J. 











Ww ODA 
Lake Fairlee, Vt. The Ideal Home Camp for 
Young Girls. Personal care. Camp Mother. All 
sports, swimming, canoeing, handicraft, woodcraft, 
riding, dancing, dramatics, nature study, mountain 
trips, tutoring. Booklet." Mr. and Mrs. Harvey 
Newcomer, Lowerrs Summit Park, Yonkers, N. Y. 


oint New Hampshire—Stinson Lake 
Eagle P t Mountain Camp in heart of 
S. 


Fully equipped for all Camp activi- 
ties. Trained leaders. A beautiful and profitable 
place for y =~ daughter. 

VIRGIN E. SPENCER, Ph.D., Secretary 
220 West 2nd St., New York City. Suite 1614 


CAMP BEAU RIVAGE 


Portsmouth, New Hampshire 
French camp All sports 
Address the Secretary, 57 East 74th St. 

New York City 


WINNEMONT 
a” CAMP FOR GIRLS ON LAKE OSSIPEE 
Special attention to happiness, health, and safety. 
Automobile trips to White Mountain Camp. Horse- 
back riding, archery, land and water sports. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Bentley, Elinor C. Barta 
Room 303, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


























HAVE YOU 
SELECTED YOUR CAMP 


In this department of 78 representative 
Camps, very likely the exact camp you are 
looking for is listed. Read these announce- 
ments carefully, and then write for cata- 
logues to those which seem to meet your 
particular requirements. You should make 
your selection now for the best Camps are 
filling up rapidly. If you find it difficult to 
make a choice, we shall be glad to help you. 


Address your letter 


Kenneth N. Chambers, Director 
Harper’s Bazar School Bureau 


119 West 40th Street, 


New York City. 











On Sebago Lake 


South Casco, Maine 





MRS. CHARLOTTE V. GULICK, Hotel Hemenway 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 





Senior and Junior Camps for Girls Genin 20), Hienbuee, Vt. 


*Midst the Green Hills far to northward, 
’Neath the pine trees on the hillside, 
Stands a girls’ camp Teela-Wooket, 
Teela-Wooket, Summer home-land. 
Thence the pale-faced maidens journey— 
Coming from the far off cities. 


A three hundred acre wonderland in the heart of the Green Mountains. 
its fine saddle horses, free riding, and thorough instruction in horsemanship. 





Turn they far unto the Northland, 

There to spend the summer care-free, 
Bathing in the limpid waters, 

Camping on the rugged mountains, 
Tossing balls and running races, 

In the fields of Teela-Wooket. 

Famous for 
Write 


for a booklet with the stories and pictures of camp life at Teela-Wooket, 
AND MRS. C. A. ROYS, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 


M 
Camp Idlewiid for boys, Lake Winnepesaukee, New Hampshire. 


Under same management. 














KINEOWATIS CAMPS FO 
ELISABETH BASS, B.A., DR GIRLS 

alton, Maine 

Camp _ Kineowatha Kineowatha ol 
Recreation, Girls 8-18 Camp. Tutoring 

A camp for girls oe 
who seek quality, 
refinements, and 
“real camping ex- 
perience.” 
oath an = 
guards, sheers 


Mention 
cam 





Meets 
preparin 
entran 













which 
































ALOHA CAMPS ." 


FOR GIRLS 
South Fairlee, Vt., Fairlee, Vt., and Pike, N. H. 
3 distinct camps—ages, 7-13, 13-17, 17-30 
FUN FROLIC FRIENDSHIPS 
Swimming, canoeing, horseback riding, tennis, bas- 
ketball, baseball. Handcrafts. Dramatics. Music. Our 


aim—a vigorous body, 


ter. Vigilance for health and safety. 
girls have been in camp and not a single serious acci- 
Gulick’s personal supervision. 
(Send references with application 


dent. Mr. and Mrs. 
Splendid equipment. 


for booklet.) 


MRS. E. L. GULICK, 223 Addington Road, Brookline, Mass. 


alert mind and strong charac- 


17th season, 1900 























ni ert nnn ens rnnieMN 





CAMP WINNESHEWAUKA 


LUNENBERG, VT. 
In White Mountain region. 


FOR GIRLS 
Mile of lake shore. 
Best of everything for the best girls. Free horse- 
back riding, water and field sports, handicrafts, 
music and dancing under expert instructors. 
Sponson and war canoes. Cozy screened bunga- 
lows, spring and artesian well water, modern 
plumbing. Satisfied parents and happy girls 
tell the story. Booklet on request, 

H. F. Balch, Dept. B, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 











The Hanoum Camps 


THETFORD, VERMONT 


Hill Camp for girls under 15—Lake Camps 
for those over 15. Swimming, canoeing, and 
all water sports on our own lake. Riding. 
Gypsy trips. Our girls go home strong in body, 
mentally alert, and 
inspired with the 
highest ideals. 13th 
year. Separate camp 
for boys under 12, 
Illustrated booklet. 


Professor and Mrs, 
a + Farnsworth 


Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


New York City, N. Y. 
All counselor positions 
filled. 




































“FoR ON MALLETTS BAY 
‘GiRts LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
America’s Beautiful “Inland Sea” 
Sixth Year 

MONG the pines of Vermont, 

where the air is a tonic and the 
very earth a friend.—Oh, what a 
wonderful place for an outdoor sum- 
mer brimming with fun! All land 
and water sports—Riding, motor- 


boating, dancing, dramatics, 
handicraft, jewelry, basketry. 
-xperienced councilors. 
Trained nurse. Send for book- 
let. 





A MRS. WM. H. BROWN 
309 


West 83d St., Now York City 
ee ; 





BATH, 


Merrymeeting Camp for Girls Maine 


Boothbay Camp for Boys Two miles apart. 
On Bays of the aac, a leaders. 


Booklets tell you the stor 
A. R. Webster, 1329 Cypress St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


‘CAMP NAUTILUS 


An Island in Casco Bay, Maine, touched only at 
one point by the ocean. A safe camp for girls, 12 
to 20. Hotel sossumpadptions near by for parents. 


MRS. LL 
199 Vaughn Street Portland, Me. 








Camp Minnetonka (For Girls) Monmouth, Maine 
A thousand feet of lake frontage in one of nature’s 
beauty spots. Bungalows and tents. No fogs. 
Canoeing, swimming, tennis, etc. Every camp com- 
fort a ge Pe — attention. Booklet. 
W. Rieg Jr., Pri Northeast School 
“3th and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 











The Island 
amp Camp 


econneteirs 


CHINA, MAINE 


Regular camp activities including land and 
water sports, overnight trips, and horseback 
riding. Yor book “ae address 
MR. and MRS. WNE, Lasell Semi- 











To 
nary, 125 Woodland ‘park, Auburndale, Mass. 




















€ 
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Camp iat owns the. Northern Light, 65 passenger 
feet over all—speed 20 —. = pow 


CAMP MYSTIC CONNECTICUT 


“MISS JOBE’S CAMP FOR GIRLS” 
The salt water camp for girls. Half way between 
New York and Boston. Life in the New England 
| Bilis, woods, and by the sea. Unusual builcuings, 
tent bungalows. Shower baths Modern - sani- 
| tation. Salt water sports, motorboating, swim- 
| ming, safe canoeing, horseback riding, dancing, 
fleld athletics, arts and crafts, dramatics. Camp 
| life and trips under the pe rsonal direction of Miss 
Jobe who has had nine seasons of practical ex- 
perience (summer and winter) in camping and ex- 
ploration in the Canadian Rockies. Care for the 
safety and health of each camper. Juniors and 
Seniors. Age 8-18. Booklet. 



























































Wells River, Vt- 

In pine grove on mountain lake, Bungalows, | 
recreation hall, electric lights, hot and cold 
running water. Horseback riding. Careful 
supervision Plays, handicrafts, nature study 
Until June 20 address Miss Rosalie P. Sander- 
lin, 2814 27th St.. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
(After June 21, Wells River, Vt.) 


CAMP NAVAJO 


Girls 7 to 15 


ON LAKE THOMPSON, ME. a 


The Camp of Good Times The Quality Camps for Girls 
* WIMMING Canoeing Wonderful hikes. 


) Two day White Mountain trip Excellent 








RY L. , A.M., F.R.G.S. 
| Room 64, 50 Morningside Drive, New York 








food. Nurse Experienced counsellors, Mod Fairlee and Barton, Vermont 

erate rate Registration limited Address 
Clara Henderson, 1530 Linden Ave., Balti- CAMP WYNONA—on beautiful Lake Morey, surrounded by rolling 
more, Md hills covered with pine and spruce forests. It affords a wonderful 





opportunity for health-building, out-door life 


CAMP WESTMORE—delig htfully situated on Lake Willoughby, 
The Lucerne of America igh up in the Green Mountains 


ealled “ 4 g 
AN S E I of Vermont. Seventeen miles from Canadian border. Easily accessible 
by auto or train 
. In both camps the same careful effort is given to the development 
The Cape Cod Camp for Girls of highest ideals, mental alertness and physical well-being. Service, 
personnel and equipment are the best 
On Pleasant Bay, South Orleans, Mass. Horseback riding, hiking, swimming, canoeing, tennis, golf and all 


. other healthful out-door sports excellent table Cozy kiosks, electric 
The pioneer salt water camp, est. 1905 lights, warm and cold shower baths. Wise supervisors, trained nurse. 


Camps for Seniors and Juniors. Write for booklet 





















CAMP COLLIER for Girls 


N beautiful Raquette Lake, Adirondacks. 
All camp activities. Land and water 
| sports. Motor boats. sail boats, wonder- 
| ful canoe trips Mountain climbing, golf, 
archery, tennis Spacious assembly and rec- 
reation hall with double bowling alley adjoin- 
| ing. Log cabins. A camp of unusual equip- 


NCREASE in acreage and 
equipment, Salt water swim- 


ming, sailing, canoeing, tennis, WYNONA CAMP 


dancing, horseback riding with 


expe y instruction, Red Cross 274 Summer Street Fitchburg, Mass. ment. Apply 
jfe Saving Corps an 
board of examiners. Un Lake Morey Club—a modern hotel, under same management. Mies Bn eel ayo Seterel Seaeoment 


usual results in health 
and vigor 
Separate camp for Quan- 
set kiddies 


Mr. and Mrs. E 

A. W. HAMMATT 

Box 4, South Or- 
leans, Mass. 














| Bella Wista 


Magnificent summer Residence for 
girls in mountains. Large Estate 
Six hours from New York 

| Freedom and health of camp life with 











refinement and comfort of cultured 
home. French conversation. Horse- 
back riding, tennis, golf, swimming, 
dancing. Exclusive. 

MISS FITZGERALD 
| 366 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Camp Cowasset 


North Falmouth, Mass., on Buzzards 
Bay, Cape Cod. The Seashore Camp for 
Girls, Safe canoeing, swimming and 
water sports Free horseback riding, 
trained instructor, tennis, basketball, 
field contests. Seniors and Juniors, Good 
food, good fun and good care 

















cists CAMP "TWA'NE-KO-TAR 


Address Miss Beatrice A. Hunt | On ag Lake Chautauqua, N. 
20 Pimentel a BELGRADE LAKES, MAINE fa ate i gra 
9 8 weeks (Formerly on Lake Erie.) All land 
. and water sports, horseback riding, hiking, 


dramatics, interpretative dancing, handi- 
craft. Home care. aoe oi equipment. 
Senior and Junior Camp: 
Write for Fituatrated Booklet 
x RS. B. STOLL 
College Hill ” Snyder, N. Y. 


Fifteenth Season Junior and Senior Groups | 
Illustrated Booklet 


Miss Hortense Hersom, Oaksmere, Mamaroneck, New York 











& : — 











|| MACH’-A-WA’-MACH 
} The Children's Camp 
Catskill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


|{ A charming summer home for girls 3 to 14 
}f years and boys 3 to 10. Camp limited to 50; 
councilor for every 4 Complete equipment; 
boating and all suitable sports. Folk and 
“‘baby”’ waar Fe pageantry. Military training 
for boys. Grace T. Lapua, Director 

The Mother's Helper and Elementary School 
870 Riverside Drive, N. Y. Tel. Audubon 435 


Mrs. Norman White’s Camp for Girls | 


Orleans, Cape Cod, Massachusetts 
A Seaside Camp in the pines All pleasures of 
life by the sea. Outdoor sleeping in_ well-protected 
cabins, Limited membership. Mrs. Norman White, 
424 W. 119th St., N.Y. City, Tel. Morningside 3350 
Phidelah Rice Summer School 
of the Spoken Word 
At Oak Bluffs, Martha's Vineyard, Mass 
Short course of expression—voice building, gest- 
ures, public ——e , Stage arts and craft Oceal 


bathing, boa horseback ridit CAMP GRANGE tees 


ding 
Phidelah Rice, ‘bee Clark Road, Brookline 46, Mass. Under the direction of experienced Directress and 


‘ N P ‘ T is Pl ann d for the wisest oo — to fifty girls, : oe ncn 
f < e . ses ‘ifty acres. sports; ocean ar still wate 
, CA! {] CHEQUL ES SET R ra) | A N y A | Pp . ° bathing. = catalogue AP nce Miss C. B. Hage- 
oe eet See Se Se. SS Se SO C development of girls. dorn, 606 West 137th Street, New York City. 


Cod Real sailing with a _ skille 


Swimming notor boating ll wate ’ am a >¢ 4 ¢ 4 y i 
or ing, motor, boating. | All water and a ni At Woodstock. Conn. Healthy, happy growth in out Men ta eee v. 


College of Education, Providence, R. 1. ° > yen -< i woodsy coun- Camp for girls (10-20 years) 
The Place for a Girl 7 to 18 the O} - om, . ” d 5 . - Field and wate sports, aquaplaning motor boat- 
4 trv. Swimming, hiking, ing, mountain trips, riding, handicrafts. Expert 
— ¢ . Bde councilors, trained nurse. Doctor and Mrs. R. 8. 
horseback riding and all outdoor sports under expert supervision. Bontecou,’ 119 Stewart Avenue, Ithaca, N.Y. 
. . ‘ >» slee os , Go ves ; > if f ‘ select camp for 
Roomy, comfortable sleeping and living lodges. Good, plentiful food CAMP CEDAR 4,,sel*ct, came, ft 
| Ideal location, easy of access. Catalogue. Schroon Lake in the Adirondacks. All 


outdoor sports. Experienced councilors. 
STANLEY KELLEY, Director, POMFRET, CONN. 
































Home atmosphere. For illustrated book- 
a let, write Miss A. Fox, Miss A. Bernkopf, 
>. 503 West I2ist St., New York City. 
Wip-poor-Will Camp, in the Berkshires, Lake 
Hamersley, Pawling, New York. An ideal summer 
camp for girls from 12 to 16 years of age. All the 
advantages of camping. Camp activities: Swim- 
ming, boating, canoeing, basket- pone iis, cpr 

ing, and hiking. All under the careful supervisio 
Shelter Island of experienced councillors. Booklet on request. 


Camp Quinipet New Yok | ee Lever aan em oe 


CAMP IDYLE WYLD INVITES YOU! 














i Have you seen its booklet? A TRUE GIRLS’ 
A Salt Water Camp for Girls WONDERLAND! Limited numbers. Only a few 
ace “ies ference . Season's Des, 
Eastern end of Long Island, One Mile of Water Front. 100 Miles J {acancies. _ References requircd. — Seaso ‘ 


$500.00. No extras. 


from New York. 100 Miles from Boston. ‘ The Director, ” Three Lakes, | Wisconsin 


Quickly reached by train or motor car. 





For Girls 






















MT. POCONO PA. GIRLS OF ALL AGES, but separate camp for younger girls, each 

te 2 4 . with complete equipment of canoes, boats and newly devised bungalow- Wetomachek Camps for Girls 
N ideal camp in an ideal location in the ; tents. Modern sanitation. Frequent surf-bathing trips to Amagansett - FH Powers Lake, Wis- 
famous Pocono i 2000 feet sy Beach 7 the management of 

4 above sea level. Electric light, hot tub bee Adivining camp for older peaple, single men excepted. Jave in School 

and shower baths. All land and water sports, large, handsome cottages, or in tents nusual opportunity for those at a 


loss to know where to spend vacations or week-ends. Use of boats, in- a 
struction in swimming, rowing, canoeing, sailing, and managing motor- } 2 ron : force 
boats free. Myron T. Scudder, of the Scudder School, New York, || trained counselor 
President. Lester H. Clee, Vice President. Address: _grences Feu uired. Wirlte for 
ooklet. 

MISS H. B. SCUDDER, Registrar | Registrar, Box 15, 430 S. 
244 W. 72nd Street New York City | = Webash Ave., Chicago, Ill} 


horseback riding, tramping, nature study, arts 
and crafts, English reading Resident physician 
Experienced counselors Wholesome, well pre- 
pared food and pure water Health and safety 
‘iven first consideration, For booklet address 
MISS MARY ANGELA LYNCH 
Mt. Pocono, Pa. 
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Best Camps are Listed ~ in this Directory 
; ean ts ee 





Pa. 60 Miles from N. Y. 
Children Three to Twelve Years 


Wycombe, 


covers diet, recreation, 


Scientific Direction 
occupation differing for each individual child. 

Pd , +f is an_ important 
Eight Years Experience factor when careful 
parents are seeking satisfactory results in Camp. 
References exchanged. Reservations limited. 

ANNA WINDLE Patst, Directress 

Montessori rust Boarding and Day School 

Philadelphia, Pa, 


PINE. “TREE E CAMP FOR GIRLS—C “On begets 
*0cOno 
hours from New York and 
Experienced councilors. Tennis, base- 


Naomi Lake, 2000 feet above sea, in 
Mountains Four 


Philadelphia 


ball, canoeing 1ikes’’——all outdoor sports. Handi- 
crafts, gardening. 10th season. Miss Blanche D. 
Price, 404 W. School Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fern nCampft for boys: 8to 16 years old. 


Located in the 


Pennsylvania Baseball, tennis, boating, swim- 
ming, hikes, and auto exc ursions. Tutoring free. 
For booklet, write M. Slater, Mehoopany, 


Pennsylvania. 





deportment, and adequate 


Allegheny Mountains of Eastern 





BEACON 


Separate Camps for Juniors and Seniors 


Hillsview for Boys Hillcrest for Girls 
15 miles from Boston in the Blue Hill re- 
gion. 65 acres of athletic fields, farms and wood- 
land. All land and water sports. Horseback 
riding. Music and Art are a vital part of the 
camp life for all campers. Tutoring. Danc- 
ing, pantomime and indoor games. Hikes, 
trips to the oe vane the direction of 
Beacon School ss 
MRS. ALTHEA. “a. ANDREW, Director 
1440 Beacon St. 
Brookline, Mass. 

















BONNIE DUNE -- Cape Cod, Mass. 
All the fun of camp, all the care of home 
given a few boys (8-14 years) on breezy, 
sunny, healthy Cape Cod. 

Mus. Dwicut L. Rocers, 

Dwichr L. Rocenrs, Jr., Directors, 
8 Parkside Road, Providence, Rhode Island 


BOB WHITE 
For boys under 15. 
Horseback riding thru woodland 
trails, tennis tournaments, athletic 
fields, camping trips, boating, etc. 
Illustrated booklet. R. C. Hill, 
ee S. B. Hayes Ashland, Mass. 





Seventh season. 














CAMP OSSIPEE | (For Boys | 


On Lake Ossipee in N, H.—‘‘An Unusual Camp” 
pply early for this year or next. 
Expenses 1/3 less than Camps of like standing. 
Write to O. R. Guild, Sec’y, Peekskill, N. Y. 
for views and circular. 
‘CAMP WAGANAKI For Boys 8-15 
On lake in deep Maine woods. Fine fishing. Study 
of nature and rock formations. Rare specimens. 
Tennis. Canoeing. Swimming. egestas are men 
h sympathy with boys. Addre 
Warren, Headmaster Marquand School 
55 Hanson Place, Brooklyn, Y. 





el 





CAMP MARANACOOK, READFIELD, MAINE 
Offers to a carefully selected group of boys, a 
aap with an unusual equipment and location an: 
der the direction of mature and experienced 
eaders. C amping and canoeing trips. Permanent 
i0untain camp ag Bes os Two camps, 
inited number. d 


to 
WILLIAM H MORGAN, ‘Director 


CAMP ALGONQUIN 
Asquam Lake, N. H. Oldest existing boys’ camp. 
For boys who love nature and a wholesome, active, 
outdoor life. The camp builds and strengthens the 
character, body and mind. 36th year. Circular. 
kpWIN DEMERITTE, Director 
1404 Raleigh Ave., Norfolk, Virginia 


~ CAMP CHAMELAN 















ilies On 
— Malletts Bay, Lake Champlain 


ae Between the Green and Adiron- 
, ack Mountains 
cc Bright-eyed and nimble-limbed, 


—=,* they will return to you in the 
autumn, saying: ‘‘It was great!’’ 
—— it is, for it includes ca- 
‘oelig, swimming, hiking, base- 
—— Year ball, basket-ball, riding—under 








| with seven miles of lake shore, 


SS ious Supervision. Boys 7 to small motorboats, canoes, row boats and war canoes. 
rite for booklet. 
= WM. H. BROWN Vigilance for Safety. Iilustrated Booklet. 
a President Berkeley-Irving School L. D. ROYS, 342 Exchange Bidg., ote. Mass. £ 
a 309 West 83d St., New York City THE TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS FOR GIRLS. “The Purple Slipper’ 
- | Roxbury, Vermont Under the same penn nll | 


Away from the dangers of city streets and the de- 
moralizing atmosphere of Summer hotels. Your 
child in a good Camp will develop physically and 
keep mentally fit for the opening days of School 
in the Fall. All of the Camps in this directory 
have one or two vacancies. Make your selection 
now. 





























In the Cumberland Mountains—Elevation 2250 feet. The only southern camp for girls com- 
parable in location and equipment to the best camps North and East. Located at highest point 
in Cumberland Mountains between Nashville and Knoxville on beautiful lake in midst of vast 
forest. Cool days and still cooler nights. NO MOSQUITOES Twenty-four bungalettes; 
seven tents; recreation hall; dining room; infirmary; athletic field: tennis courts; horses; 
canoes ; row boats; motor boats; ete Buildings and grounds lighted by electricity. Pure drink- 
ing water. PERFECT SANITATION, REFERENCES DEMANDED For handsomely illus- 
trated catalog address, L. L. RICE, Ph.D., Director, Lebanon, Tennessee. ox 135. 


































CAMP JUNALUSKA One of the finest ‘‘all 


around camps in the 
Junaluska, N.C., in the 
Delightful camp activities 
Girls from 18 states 


TRAIL’S END 


The Kentucky Camp for Girls 
and 2 foreign countries. last season Illustrated "rite for Book YDER 
booklet. Miss Ethel J. McCoy, Virginia Intermont Write for Booklet. MISS SN ’ 
College, Bristol, Va. 362 S. Broadway, Lexington, Ky. 


ASSANDAWI SANDSTONE CAMPS 


An outdoor school for girls. Wholesome life in 4 - 
an artistic home. Mind and body developed in Green Lake, Wisconsin 
Tenth season. Three camps, 150 girls, 

By) 


unison. Expert teachers—intimate association 
Season eight week. $325 


with every pupil. Ideal climate. Catalog Ad- 22. 
MISS ESTHER G. COCHRANE 


dress Principal. 
3070 First St., 3722 Pine Grove Ave., 


South for girls. Lake 
“Land of the Sky.” 
under careful supervision. 











ages 8 to 








San Diego, California. 


Camp Eastford 


EASTFORD, CONN. 

For wide-awake, clean, manly boys from 
seven to seventeen. For boys who like scout 
life, the open country, the long wood trails. 
For boys who want to swim, fish, hike, ride 
a horse or paddle a canoe. 

College and university men who were just 
such boys direct all camp activities. Com- 
fortable buildings, well located. Lots of 
" good food. Catalog. 

Stanley Kelley, Director, Pomfret, Conn. 


Chicago 















The Place 
for a Boy 














Camp Wachusett 
FOR BOYS 


LAKE ASQUAM, 
HOLDERNESS, N. H. 


19th season. 7 build- 
ings. Boating, ‘fis hing, 
canoeing, swimming. 
New athletic _ field. 
Sports are planned ac- 

cording to physical 
ability of each boy. No 











South Pond Cabins 


Fitzwilliam, N. H. 


hut 1200 feet above the sea (overlooking beau- 
tents. FIsHER 1 ye tiful Laurel Lake). For boys 8 to 15 year 

Music, games and a old. The needs of each boy are studied anil 
goodtime every his activities adapted to his capacity. All 


night. Camp pp eror water and land sports. One counsellor to every 
Tutoring if desires five boys. Camp mother. 14th season. FEast- 
References. ern re pre gue For booklet address: Rollin 

M. Gallagher, A.M. (Harvard '06), Head- 


Write for booklet, 


LORIN WEBSTER, L. H. 
enteuaens School beam ‘N. H. 


Jofre 

CAMP MONADNOCK °3%"2.3,"°|K AMP KILL KARE 
Juniors 8-12. Seniors 12-15. On peed lake 7 , : ? 

1200 ft. elevation. Emphasis on development of On Lake Champlain. Two distinct camps. 15th 
individual boy. Well planned combination of | season. Recreation camp for boys 8 to 16. Tutor- 
sports and instruction. Unexcelled equipment. | ing camp with separate director for boys who de- 
Illustrated booklet. Frederick Ernst, Westminster | sire to study. Address RALPH F. RRY, Box 
School, Simsbury, Conn R, 1535 Central Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Camp IDLEWILD 


For Boys under 18 30th Season 
JOHN M. DICK, B.D., Advisory Director 

On Manhannock Island, Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. 

Manhannock is a regular Robinson Crusoe Island 

owned and occu- 


( 
Master, Country Day School, St. Louis, Mo. 
1905-19 master at Middlesex School 


























pied exclusively by Idlewild. 

Here boys camp and fish and build log shacks, 
play land and water baseball, row and paddle, 
sleep in tents and live in the open. Big speed boat, 














THE 
RAYMOND RIORDON 
SCHOOL 
Highland, Ulster County, N. Y. 
Announces the Appointment of 
CHIEF SPRING 
of the Seneca Nation, Mem- 
ber of the Supreme Council 
of the League of the Iroquois, 
as head of the Division of 
| Lore and Woodcraft for the 

School’s 
WILDERNESS CAMP 
FOR BOYS 
(A Great 3,000 Acres Estate at | 


Horseshoe Lake in the Adiron- | 
dack Mountains) 
A CAMP THAT IS 
DIFFERENT : 
With Lumberjacks, Fores- 


ters, Guides and a Cowboy 
as members of its Staff. 


SEASON 
July 1 to September 1 


| CATALOG AND PHOTOGRAPHS FOR 
THE INTERESTED 























Camp 
Pok-0’- 
une e | Moonshine 


In the Adirondacks on beautiful Long Pond 
300 acres of woodland. Boys divided into five 
separate groups, according to age Charges 
include all R. R. fares, trips, laundry and 
two hours of tutoring daily. 

One of the Oldest and Best. 
Address Dr. C. A. Robinson, Principal, 
Peekskill Military Academy 
{6th Season. Peekskill, N. Y. 


















Came Weeyahyah—boys eam 0.08 
THOUSAND ISLANDS, N. Y. 


Illustrated Booklet, H. H. Buxton 
A Rotarian. 18 Waverly Pl., Utica, N. Y. 


CAMP PENN, Valcour Island 
Lake Champlain, N.Y. 15th season 


Discriminating parents wish for their sons a camp 
that combines very real camping, with close 
oversight, a high standard of character, a trained 
staff, healthful and beautiful environment, and a 
program that will give boys pleasures and benefits 
hardly to be gained elsewhere. 500 acres. Resi- 
dent physician. The best of references given and 
Tequired. May we send a booklet? 


CHAS. K. TAYLOR, M.A., 
Carteret Academy, Orange, 


LAMP TONKAWA\"*”: 


In the Woods on Lake Chatauqua, N.Y. 
Jolly companionship amid splendid natural 
environment, 1500 ft. elev Season 8 wks 
(Formerly on Lake Erie.) All land and water 
sports, horseback riding, hiking, dramatics 
Good food; home care. ne for booklet. 
Boys under personal direction of 

B. CAR 


L STOLL, College Hill, Snyder, N. Y. 


KYLE CAMP i"; 


Catskill Mts. Model Bungalows no tents. An 
expenditure of $25,000 has turned this ideal place 
into a paradise for boys. Dr, Paul Kyle, Box 4, 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y., » Kyle School f tor Boys. 


CAMP*XVEGA 


Charleston cane Ontario, Canada (only 12 hours 
from N. Y. City.) A Canadian Camp for American 
boys, a. ted by Americans with highest ideals 
In Canada’s most picturesque lake region Bun 
galow camp, fully care 3 launches; fishing 
nouns Catalog. . Hazel, Peekskill, 
- Y., e/o Peekskill Military Academy. 


CAMP SOKOKIS FOR BOYS, 
Bridgton,Me. A small home camp 
on Long Lake in foothills of White Mts. 
Juniors and Seniors. ‘‘An Acre per 
joy.’’ Bungalows. Booklet 
Lewis C. WILLIAMS, 98 Rutland Rd., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Flatbush 3774. 


CAMP WILDMERE HARRISON, MAINE 

Sebago Lake Region 
Directed by men who understand how to give boys 
a good time, with care for their health and safety, 





Director 
N. J. 




















for boys 

















Unusual equipment, exhilarating sports, enthu- 
siastic campers Number limitea Trip to Mount 
Washington 

Irving C. Woodman, 6 West 82nd St., N. Y. 





CAMP NORRIDGEWOCK 

East Lake, Oakland, Me., one of Belgrade 
Lakes. A Boys’ Camp in the Maine Woods. Our 
Counselors are trained Physical Directors Fish- 
ing, canoe trips, baseball, swimming and tutoring. 
Special oversight by a camp mother for younger 
boys. Boys eicht to sixteen years. Tilustrated 
booklet, Arthur M. Condon, Northampiwn, Mass. 

















Wells River, Vt. 

In pine grove on mountain lake, Bungalows, 
recreation hall, electric lights, hot and cold 
running water. Horseback riding. Careful 
Gearrimen Plays, handicrafts, nature study 
ntil June 20 address Miss Rosalie P. Sander- 
lin, 2814 27th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
(After June 21, Wells River, Vt.) 


CAMP NAVAJO 
Girls 7 to 15 

ON LAKE THOMPSON, ME. 

The Camp of Good Times 


* WIMMING Canoeing Wonderful 
) Two day White Mountain trip E 
food. Nurse pe prherneey counsellors mene 














hikes. 


Clara Henderson, 1530 Linden Ave Balt: 
1 


more, Mc 











QUANSET 
The Cape Cod Camp for Girls 


On Pleasant Bay, South Orleans, Mass. 
The pioneer salt water camp, est. 1905 









NCREASE in acreage and 
equipment, Salt water swim- 
ming, sailing, canoeing, tennis, 
dancing, horseback riding witb 
expert a Red Cross 
Life Savin Corps an 
board ‘of exami ers. Un 
usual results in health 
and = vigor 
Separate camp for Quan- 
set kiddies 


Mr. and Mrs. E. 


A. W. HAMMATT 
Box 4, South Or- 
leans, Mass. 











Camp Cowasset 


North Falmouth, Mass., on 
Bay, Cape Cod. The Seashore 


Buzzards 
Camp for 


Girls Safe canoeing, swimming and 
water sports Free horseback riding, 
trained instructor, tennis, basketball, 
field contests. Seniors and Juniors, Good 


food, 


good fun and good care. 


Address Miss Beatrice A. Hunt 
Holbrook, Mass. 


20 Plymouth St. 





- . a 











Mrs. Norman White’s Camp for Girls | 


Orleans, Cape Cod, Massachusetts 
A Seaside Camp in the pines All pleasures of 
life by the sea. Outdoor sleeping in well-protected 
cabins. Limited membership. Mrs. Norman White, 
424 W. 119th St., N.Y. City, Tel Morningside 3350 


Phidelah Rice Summer School 
of the Spoken Word 
At Oak Bluffs, Martha's Vineyard, Mass 
Short course of expression—voice building, gest- 
ures, puastc spookine, stage = and craft Ovceal 
bathing ting, horseback ric 
Phidelah ‘Rice, 386 Clark Road, "Brookline 46, Mass. 


CAMP CHEQUESSET 


The Nautical Camp for Girls. On the tip =. ms <9 





Cod Real sailing with a skilled sea 

Swimming, motor boating All water oar ome 1 
sports. Address Wm. G. Vinal, A. M., x 27, 
R. |. College of Education, Providence, R. |. 








CAMP TEGAWITHA 


For Girls 
MT. POCONO, PA. 
A’ ideal camp in an ideal location in the 


famous Pocono Mountai 2000 feet 

above sea level. Electric light, hot tub 
and shower baths, All land and water sports, 
horseback riding, tramping, nature study, arts 
and crafts, English reading Resident physician. 
Experienced counselors Wholesome, well pre- 
pared food and pure water Health and safety 
given first consideration. For booklet address 

MISS MARY ANGELA LYNCH 
Mt. Pocono, Pa. 





The Quality Camps for Girls 


Fairlee and Barton, Vermont 











surrounded by rolling 


CAMP WYNONA—on beautiful Lake Morey, 
It affords a wonderful 


hills covered with pine and spruce forests 
opportunity for health-building, out-door life 


( AMP WESTMORE—delightfully situated on Lake Willoughby, 
called “The Lucerne of merica.’" High up in the Green Mountains 
of Vermont Seventeen miles from Canadian border. Easily accessible 


by auto or train 

In both camps the same careful 
of highest ideals, mental alertness and physical well-being 
personnel and equipment are the best 

Horseback riding, hiking, swimming, canoeing, tennis, golf and all 
other healthful out-door sports. Excellent table. Cozy kiosks, electric 
lights, warm and cold shower baths. Wise supervisors, trained nurse. 
Camps for Seniors and Juniors. Write for booklet 


WYNONA CAMP 


274 Summer Street Fitchburg, Mass. 


effort is given to the development 
Service, 


Lake Morey Club—a modern hotel, under same management. 



















































































































Camp M | tert owns the Northern Light, 65 


54 feet over ST ic 20 m deg ny 


1c # on 
CONNECTCY UT 


“MISS JOBE’S CAMP FOR GIRLS” 
The salt water camp for girls. Half w ay between 















New York and Boston. Life in the New 

hills, woods, and by the sea. Unusual buinhan 

tent bungalows. Shower baths Modern vate 

| tation. Salt water sports. motorboating. swim- 
ming, safe canoeing, horseback riding dancin, 

fleld athletics, arts and crafts, dramatics Gas 

| life and trips under the personal directior of Mi 
Jobe who has had nine seasons of practical “x 

perience (summer and winter) in camping and = 

Dloration in the Canadian Rockies. ¢ are for the 

safety and health of. each camper Junior “4 

Booklet oo 


Seniors. Age 8-18. 
M 


ARY L. JOBE. A.M., 











CAMP COLLIER for Girls 


N beautiful Raquette Lake 
All camp activities. 
j sports. Motor boats 
| ful canoe trips Mountain climbing, golf, 
archery, tennis Spacious assembly and _ ree- 
reation hall with double bowling alley adjoin- 
ing. Log cabins. A camp of unusual equip- 
ment. Apply 

Miss Thomson, School of Natural “om 

620 Riyerside Drive, New York Cit 


Adirondacks, 
Land and water 
sail boats, wonder- 











Fifteenth Season 


ROMANY CAMP 


At Woodstock. Conn. 


The Place for a Girl 


horseback riding and all outdoor sports under expert supervision. 
Roomy, comfortable sleeping and living lodges. 
| Ideal location, 








BELGRADE LAKES, MAINE 


Illustrated Booklet 


Junior and Senior Groups 


Miss Hortense Hersom, Oaksmere, Mamaroneck, New York 





the open- 


7 to18 


try. Swimming, 


easy of access. Catalogue. 





Planned for the wisest Fitts 
development of 
Healthy, happy growth in 
air, woodsy coun- Camp 
hiking, 


Good, plentiful food. 


STANLEY KELLEY, Director, POMFRET, CONN. 


girls. 











| Bella Vista 


Magnificent summer Residence for 





| girls in mountains. Large Estate 
Six hours from New York 
Freedom and health of camp life with 
refinement and comfort of cultured 
| home. French conversation. Horse- 
back riding, tennis, golf, swimming, 
dancing. Exclusive. 


MISS FITZGERALD 
366 Fifth Avenue New York City 















Gist. CAMP TWA'NE-KO-Tap 


On Beautiful Lake Chautauqua, 
Ideal location, 1500 ft elev. Fifth season of 
8 weeks. (Formerly on Lake Erie.) All land 
and water sports, horseback riding, hiking, 
dramatics, interpretative dancing, handi- 
craft. Home care. Complete equipment. 
Senior and Junior Camps. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet 

REV. & MRS. R. B. STOLL 
College Hill Snyder, N. Y. 











MACH’-A-WA’-MACH 
| The Children's Camp 
Catskill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

A charming summer home for girls 3 to l4 
| years aud boys 3 to 10. Camp limited to 50; 
councilor for every 4 Complete equipment; 
boating and all suitable sports Folk and 
“baby’’ dancing, pageantry. Military training 
for boys. Grace T. Larpuam, Director 

The Mother’s Helper and Elementary School 
870 Riverside Drive, N. Y. Tel. Audubon 435 


CAMP GRANGE , 2 rsn 
Long Island 
Under the direction of experienced Directress and 
Counselors. Limited to fifty girls, 5-14 years. 
acres. All ocean ag still — 

bathing. . B. 
dorn, 606 West 137th Street, ond York city. 

WANAKENA CAMP 
Plist Knob on Lake George, N. ‘ 
y 1 (10-20 years 

, aquaplaning i boat- 
riding, handicrafts. Expert 
trained nurse. Doctor and Mrs. 

119 Stewart Avenue, Ithaca, 


A select camp for 
CAMP CEDAR Girls on beautiful 
Schroon Lake in the Adirondacks. | Al 
outdoor sports. Experienced councilors. 
Home atmosphere. For_illustrated book- 
let, write Miss Fox, Miss A. Bernkopf, 
= 503 West I2ist St., New York City. 














= 
$73 
pb 
y7 
a 








Field and water 
ing. mountain trips 
councilors, 
Bontecou, 











Wip-poor-Will Camp, in_ the Berkshires, Lake 
Hamersiey, Pawling, New York. An ideal summer 
camp for girls from 12 to 16 years of age. All the 











Camp Quinipe 


Shelter Island 
New York 


A Salt Water Camp for Girls 


Eastern end of Long Island, 
from New York. 100 Miles from Boston. 


One Mile of Water Front. 


100 Miles 


Quickly reached by train or motor car. 
GIRLS OF ALL AGES, but separate camp for younger girls, each 


with complete equipment of canoes, 


tents Modern sanitation. Frequent surf-bathing trips to 
Beach 

Adjoining camp for ‘édlder people, single men 
large, handsome cottages, or in tents 


struction in swimming, sailing, 
boats free. 


President. 


rowing, canoeing, 


Myron T. 
Lester H. Clee, Vice President. 


244 W. 72nd Street 


Seudder, of the Scudder 
Address: 


MISS H. B. SCUDDER, Registrar 


boats and newly devised bungalow- 


Amagansett 


excepted. Live in 


Unusual opportunity for those at a 
loss to know where to spend vacations or week-ends. Use of boats, in- 


and managing motor- 
School, New York, 


New York City 


advantages of camping. Camp activitles: Swim- 

ming, boating, canoeing, basket-ball, tennis, dane- 

ing, and hiking. All under the careful supervision 

of experienced councillors. Booklet on request. 

Address Mrs. W Gage. 2260 Andrews Avenue 
York City. 


CAMP IDYLE WYLD INVITES YOU! 
Have you seen its booklet? 
WONDERLAND! Limited numbers. 
vacancies. References required. 
$500.00. No extras. : 
The Director, Three Lakes, ' Wisconsin —_ 


Wetomachek Camps for Girls 


ry] Powers Lake, Wis. 





Season's fees, 






























. es 9 to As strong fore 
aeed counselors 

erences ired. Write for 

booklet. 


. Registrar, Box 15, 430 S. 


| July and August For ns, 




















=o Wabash Ave., Chicago, lll. 
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amps are Listed 
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[ Camps 








Wycombe, Pa. 60 Miles from N. Y. 
Children Three to Twelve Years | 
o_o . . covers diet, recreation, 
Scientific Direction deportment, and adequate | 
occupation differing for each individual ceed , | 
is an_ importan 
Eight Years’ Experience factor when careful 
$ king satisfactory results in Camp. 
aan Frain sna Pg Reservations limited. 
ANNA WINDLE Patst, Directress 


Fi 4 Boarding and Day School 
amen "P hiladelphia, Pa. 





PINE TREE “CAMP FOR GIRLS— “On “beautiful 
Naomi Lake, 2000 feet above sea, in Pocono 
Mountains Four hours from New York and 
Philadelphia, Experienced councilors. Tennis, base- 
ball, canoein ‘hikes’ podlcescggge | sports. Handi- 
crafts, gardening. 10th season. Miss Blanche D. 
Price, 4 404 Ww. School Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fern m Camp for boys 8to16 years sold. 
Located in the Allegheny Mountains of Eastern 
Pennsylvania Baseball, tennis, boating, swim- 
ming, hikes, and auto excursions. Tutoring free. 
For booklet, write B. M. Slater, Mehoopany, 
Pennsylvania. 


BEACON 


Separate Camps for Juniors and Seniors 
Hillsview for Boys Hillcrest for Girls 

5 miles from Boston in the Blue Hill re- 
gion. 65 acres of athletic flelds, farms and wood- 
land. All land and water sports. Horseback 
riding. Music and Art are a vital part of th 
camp life for all campers. Tutoring. Dane- 











ing, pantomime and indoor games. Hikes, 
trips to the ocean xy ler the direction of 
Beacon School. Addre 


MRS. ALTHEA H. "ANDREW. Director 


1440 Beacon St. 
Brookline, Mass. 

















sunny, healthy Cape Cod. 
Mrs. Dwicutr L. RoGers, 
Dwicut L. Rocenrs, Jr., Directors, 
8 Parkside Road, Providence, Rhode Island 


BONNIE DUNE -- Cape Cod, Mass. 
All the fun of camp, all the care of home 
given a few boys (8-14 years) on breezy, 


BOB WHITE 

For boys under 15. Seventh season. 

Horseback riding thru woodland 

trails, tennis tournaments, athletic 

fields, camping trips, boating, etc. 

Illustrated booklet. R. C. Hill, 
a ~_ 8. 8 B. _ Hayes Ashland, Mass. 


CAMP OSSIPEE) {.":i) 
under 16) | 
On Lake Ossipee in N. H.—‘‘An Unusual Camp” | 
Apply early for this year or next. 
Expenses 1/3 less than Camps of like standing. 
Write to 0. R. Guild, Sec’y, Peekskill, N. Y. 
tor views and circular. 








AMP WAGANAKI For Boys 8-15 
On lake in deep Maine woods. Fine fishing. Study 
of nature and rock formations. Kare specimens. 
Tennis. Canoeing Swimming. Leaders are men 
i sympathy with boys Addr 

C. 0. Warren, Headmaster Merquand School 
55 Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. | 


CAMP MARANACOOK, READFIELD, MAINE 
Offers to a carefully selected group of boys, a | 
amp with an unusual equipment and location and | 
wider the direction of mature and experienced | 
eaders. Camping and canoeing trips. Permanent 
mountain camp for oe EET Two camps, | 


timited number, 7 


ILLIAM # MORGAN, ‘Director 


CAMP ALGONQUIN 
Asquam Lake, N. H. Oldest existing boys’ camp. 
For boys who love nature and a wholesome, active, 
outdoor life. The camp builds and strengthens the 
character, body and mind. 36th year. Circular. 
“DWIN DEMERITTE, Director 
1404 Raleigh gh Ave., N Norfolk, ol, Virginia 


CAMP <CHAMELAIN 











> SS ——>_—s-— «oon 
(~~ Mallletts Bay, Lake Champlain 


., Between the Green and Adiron- 
Va Bright- -_ Mountains 
co it-eyed and nimble-limbed, 
\C> they will return to you in the 


ea autumn, saying: ‘‘It was great!’’ 

. 28th eer Ny is, for it includes ca- 

eing, Swimming, hiking, base- 

=~ Year ball, basket-ball, riding—under 

‘ % careful supervision. Boys 7 to 
16. Write for booklet. 


= WM. H. BROW 
"ie Tresident Berkeley- iokes School 
309 West 83d St., New York City 














now. 


SEND YOUR CHILD TO CAMP 


Away from the dangers of city streets and the de- 
moralizing atmosphere of Summer hotels. 
child in a good Camp will develop physically and 
keep mentally fit for the opening days of School 
in the Fall. All of the Camps in this directory 


have one or two vacancies. Make your selection 














ora si © 





In the 






forest. Cool days and still cooler nights. 








ing water PERFECT 
trated catalog address, 





ATION, RE 
‘RICE, Ph.D., 





L. 


= 








“THOUSAND AcRE Camp” 
ee «. =e 


— 7 


Cumberland Mountains—Elevation 2250 feet. 
parable in location and equipment to the best camps North and "past 
in Cumberland Mountains between Nashville and Knoxville on ee 











seven tents; recreation hall; dining room; infirmary ; 
canoes ; row boats; motor boats : etc Buildings and grounds, Lighted ‘by electricity. 
ORF Cc 


























CAMP JUNALUSKA rpc of the finest “all | 


round camps in the 
South for girls. Lake Junaluska, N. C., in the 


“Land of the Sky Delightful camp activities 
under careful supervision. Girls from 18 states 
and 2 foreign countries last season Illustrated 


booklet. Miss Ethel J. MeCoy, Virginia Intermont 


College, Br istol, Va. 


ASSANDAWI 


An outdoor school for girls. Wholesome life in 
an artistic home Mind and body developed in 
unison Expert teachers—intimate association 
with every pupil. Ideal climate. Catalog Ad- 


dress Principal. 


3070 First St., San Diego, California. 


TRAIL’S END 


The Kentucky Camp for Girls 





sameeren, CAMPS 


Green Lake, Wisconsin 








3722 Pine il Ave., 














The Place 
for a Boy 


Camp Eastford 


EASTFORD, CONN. 
For wide-awake, 
seven to seventeen. 
life, the open country, 
For boys who want to swim, 
a horse or paddle a canoe. 
and university men who were just 
such boys direct all camp activities. C 
fortable buildings, 
~ good food. Catalog. 
Stanley Kelley, Director, Pomfret, Conn. 


manly boys from 


the long wood trails. 


College 

















Camp Wachusett 


wy FOR BOYS 


LAKE ASQUAM, 
HOLDERNESS, N. H. 


19th season. 7 build- 
ings. Boating, fishing, 
canoeing, swimming. 
New athletic field. 
Sports are planned ac 
cording to physic al 
ability of each boy. No 
tents, FISHER huts. 
Music, games and a 
goodtime every 
night. Camp contests. 
Tutoring if desired. 
References. 


Write for booklet. 


REV. LORIN WEBSTER, L. H. 
Holderness School Piymeuth, 'N. H. 














South Pond Cabins 


Fitzwilliam, N. H. 


water and land sports One counsellor to every 


Country AM. School, 
1905-19 master at Middlesex 

















CAMP MONADNOCK ?38r¢z..N.4- 


Juniors 8-12. Seniors 12-15, On mountain lake 
1200 ft. elevation. Emphasis on development of 
individual _ boy. Well planned combination of 
sports and _ instruction. Unexcelled equipment. 
Illustrated booklet. Frederick Ernst, Westminster 
School, Simsbury, Conn. 


KAMP KILL KARE 


Two distinct camps. 
Recreation camp for boys 8 to 16 


ing camp with separate director for boys who de- 
PE 








Camp TOLEWILD 


For Boys under 18 30th Season 
JOHN M. DICK, B.D., Advisory Director 
On Manhannock Island, Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. 

Manhannock is a regular Robinson Crusoe Island 
with seven miles of lake shore, owned and occu- 
pied exclusively by Idlewild. 

Here boys camp and fish and build log shacks, 
play land and water baseball, row and paddle, 
sleep in tents and live in the open. Big speed boat, 
small motorboats, canoes, row boats and war canoes. 
Vigilance for Safety. Illustrated Booklet. 
L. D. ROYS, 342 Exchange Bidg., Boston, Mass. 

THE TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS FOR GIRLS. 
Roxbury, Vermont Under the same management. 











“The Purple Slipper’ ‘ 








Camps 


aoa mn 








THE 
RAYMOND RIORDON 
SCHOOL 
Highland, Ulster County, N. Y. 
Announces the Appointment of 
CHIEF SPRING 
of the Seneca Nation, Mem- 
ber of the Supreme Council 
of the League of the Iroquois, 
as head of the Division of 
Lore and Woodcraft for the 

School’s 
WILDERNESS CAMP 
FOR BOYS 
(A Great 3,000 Acres Estate at 


Horseshoe Lake in the Adiron- | 
dack Mountains) 
A CAMP THAT IS 
DIFFERENT 
With Lumberjacks, Fores- 


ters, Guides and a Cowboy 
as members of its Staff. 


SEASON 
July 1 to September 1 


CATALOG AND PHOTOGRAPHS FOR 
THE INTERESTED 




























; (a 
uf Pok-0"- 


For boys 8 to 17. 

In the Adirondacks on beautiful Long Pond 
300 acres of woodland Boys divided into five 
separate groups, according to ages Charges 
include all R. R. fares, trips, laundry and 
two hours of tutoring daily. 

One of the Oldest and Best. 

Address Dr. C. A. Robinson, Principal, 

Peekskill Military Academy 

16th Season. Peekskill, N. Y. 














Senn Wesrchgah-—bane ans 8-15 


THOUSAND ISLANDS, N. Y. 


Illustrated Booklet, H. H. Buxton 
A Rotarian. 18 Waverly Pl., Utica, N. Y. 


CAMP PENN, Valcour Island 





Lake Champlain, N.Y. 15th season 
Discriminating parents wish for their sons a camp 
that combines very real camping, with close 


oversight, a high standard of character, a trained 
staff, healthful and beautiful environment, and a 
program that will give boys pleasures and benefits 
hardly to be gained elsewhere. 500 acres. Resi- 
dent physician, The best of references given and 
required. May we send a booklet? 


CHAS. K. TAYLOR, M.A., Director 
Carteret Academy, Orange, N. J. 


{AMP TONKAWA "2: 


In the Woods on Lake Chatauqua, N.Y. 
Jolly companionship amid splendid natural 
environment. 1500 ft. elev Season 8 wks 
(Formerly on Lake Erie.) All land and water 
sports, horseback riding, hiking, dramatics. 
Good food; home care. Write for booklet. 
Boys under personal direction of 


CARL STOLL, College Hill, Snyder, N. Y. 


KYLE CAMP 0"; 


Catskill Mts. Model Bungalows no tents. An 
expenditure of $25,000 has turned this ideal place 
into a paradise for boys. Dr, Paul Kyle, Box 4, 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y., » Kyle School te tor Boys. 


CAMP*XVEGA 


Charleston Lake, Ontario, Canada (only 12 hours 
from N. Y. City.) A Canadian Camp for American 
boys, conducted by Americans with highest ideals 
In Canada’s most picturesque lake region. Bun- 

galow camp, fully bes FP 3 launches; fishing 

uterine. Catalog. William J. Hazel, Peekskill, 
. Y., ¢/o Peekskill Military Academy. 


CAMP SOKOKIS FOR BOYS, 
Bridgton,Me. A small home camp 
on Long Lake in foothills of White Mts. 
Juniors and Seniors. ‘An Acre per 
Boy.’’ Bungalows Booklet 
Lewis C, WILLIAMs, $8 Rutland Rd., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Flatbush 3774, 


CAMP WILDMERE HARRISON, MAINE 
Sebago Lake Region 

Directed by men who unaeatensl how to give boys 

a good time, with care for their health and safety 

Unusual equipment, exhilarating sports, enthu- 

siastic campers Number limited Trip to Mount 

Washington 

irving C. Woodman, 6 West 82nd St., N. Y. 


CAMP NORRIDGEWOCK 

East Lake, Oskiend, Me., one of Belgrade 
Lakes. A Boys’ Camp in the Maine Woods. Our 
Counselors are trained Physical Directors. Fish- 
ing, canoe trips, baseball, swimming and tutoring. 
Special oversight by a camp mother for younger 
boys. Boys eicht to sixteen years. Illustrated 
booklet. Arthur M. Condon, Northampion, Mass. 
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Write Harper's 
fc ~ Camps | 


DIVER SUMMER 


Naval Aviation Woodcraft Cavalry Artillery 


All the splendid equipment of | 


Culver is used to make a boy’s 

yacation pleasant and profitable. 

Weeks of open alr life building up 

healthy bodies Just enough in- 

struction to keep minds alert and 

growing Sailing naval cutters on 

Lake Maxinkuckee, learning sea- 

manship and water sports, riding 

(On Lake cavalry horses, camping with fleld 
Mazinkuckee) a rtinery,—-let the boy choose. For 
younger boys the Woodcraft school 


der of camp life in 
forest and by river, Send for cata- 
logue of school that interests your 
boy Address 


brings the wo! 









THE SECRETARY’S AIDE 
Indiana 





CAMP TOSEBO, Manistee, Michigan 


Under the management of Todd 


Bazar 


for — 


Information 


about 











New York Schools 





‘te York Schools 


ee 4st cai A 


New York schoo of 
Music and Arts 


RALPH LEECH STERNER, Director 


150 Riverside Drive 
(Cor. 87th St.) New York 








Open all year. Dormitories in 
school. Special Summer courses 
for teachers. 








For children 2% to 10 
years. Playground, mu- 
rhythmic work. 


THE 

MONTESSORI sce. pees oe 
SCHOOL ein, Teachers” Training 
(Mrs.) A. RENO MARGULIES, 

673 West End Ave. ___—New York 


“MISS SELLER’ S SCHOOL | 


An elementary resident and day school for chil- 

5 to 8. Home care and individual instruc- 

tion. Number limited. Terms on application 

Clara Jane Seller, 527 W. i2ist St., -- Y. City. 
Telephone Morningside 507: 


SOCIAL MOTIVE SCHOOL 
A Co-educational Day School. All grades and 
High School. Courses include French; Music; Fine 
and Industrial 
nasium. Boys’ and Girls’ Afternoon Outdoor Clubs. 
Catalog upon request. BERTHA M. BENTLEY, 
Principal, 526 West (14th Street, New York City. 














Institute of Musical Art of the City of NewYork 


An endowed school. Frank Damrosch, Director. 
Provides a thorough and comprehensive musical edu- 
cation in all branches and equipped to give highest 
advantages to most exceptional talents. Address 
SECRETARY, 12 oc laremont Ave., Y. Cit 


FRENCH HOME SCHOOL 


Planned exclusively for girls yushing to 
pursue special studies in New ork. 
Exceptional opportunity to acquire fluent 
French Every advantage of the City. 
Announcement on request 

MISS MACINTYRE or MLLE. TALGUEN 

320 West 107th St., New York City 
(Riverside Drive) 
































Boys, Woodstock, Ill. Fishing, hiking, boating 
swimming Wonderland of woods and water. Un- 
usual equipment Reasonable rates. Overnight | 
boat ride (direct) from Chicago. 


Address NOBLE HILL, WOODSTOCK, ILLINOIS. 


ASH-NO-CA 


“A BOYS’ CLUB” 
In the Mountains 
of North Carolina 








Not a school, not a camp, but a place planned, 


possible care. Large farm furnishes abundance 

of wholesome food. 714 acre tract. 

Address George Jackson, Asheville School, 
Asheville, N. C. 





Come ‘Seeee Alta 


Terra Alta, W. Va. 


Directed by the Commandant of The Staunton 





Military Academy 

On Lake Terra Alta, main line B. & O. R.R., 
130 mies southeast of Pittsburgh 2800 ft | 
above sea level *ure magnesian spring water 
$20,000 equipment Complete water system 
shower baths Natural gas lighting, Athletic 
and water sports, bowling, billiards Military 


drill and target practice High and Grammar 


school subjects Music 113 boys from 23 
states last session June 30 to August 25, $200 
Until June 5th, address The Commandant, 








"Ferra Alta, “Terra Alta, WeVal am? 
PE QUAWKET CAMP co 


FOR BOYS 
In the White Mountains. 
wooded shores; sandy beach 


Private pond; 


Canoeing, boating, motor-boating. 

All water sports. 

Scoutcraft, Woodcraft Mountain climbing. | 
Field Athletics. Horses. Tutoring 


White Mountain 
goee eight weeks. 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene |. 


Mineral Spring water. 
Illustrated Booklet. | 
H 


Smith, Conway, N. 











Foreign Schools 
CHATEAU de GROSLAY 


A select school 25 minutes from Paris Applica- 
tions from American girls are now being con- 
sidered. Chaperonage to and from New York. 
For complete information address Mme, E. Le 
Bermuth, 37 Madison Ave., New York. 




















SWITZERLAND 

French School for American girls in 
Alps on Lake Geneva 

Ten hours from Paris. Languages and com- 

plete’ courses. Voyage chaperoned. For par- 

ticulars write Mme. £. Le Bermuth, 37 

Madison Avenue, New York City 


Swiss 








Reninioeae 7 Switzerland 
ODERN, 
French 

girls 14-18. 
tic advantage 
upon request. 
MRS. O. E. MERTZ 
29 Pelham Rd., Germantown, 


splendidly equipped 
boarding school for elder 
ivery educational and artis- 
assured. Prospectus sent 


Phila. 








equipped, and conducted for the pleasure and 
physical and moral welfare of boys under 
seventeen during the summer Delightful cli- 
mate, No mosquitoes. Sports include hiking, 
mountems climbing, camping, canoeing, swim- 
mi boating, tennis, baseball, track, golf, 
EVERY THING A BOY LIKES. Fine build- | 
ings furnish healthful sleeping accommoda- 1] 
tions and other buildings ample place for | 
recreation in wet weather Boys have best 


THE 


Residence in New Pork 
FOR GIRL STUDENTS 
MRS. HENRY HARRISON BOSWELL 
344 West 84th Street, Chaperonage 
Prospectus on Request 





Mrs. Zachary Ford Lillard 
6 West 87th Street, New York 


Announces the re-opening of her House as a 
Residence for young women students 


Chaperonage. Circular on request. 


Hame with Chaperonage 


while studying, or visiting, im 


MISS LUCY MAY JOHNSON, Chaperone 
The Webster, 40 West 45th Street 
Near Fifth Ave. 


The GARDNER 
SCHOOL for Girls 


11 East Sist Sireet, 
New York City 


A thorough school with de- 
lightful home life. Fire- 
proof building. College pre- 
paratory, academic, secretarial 
and elective courses. Music 
Riding, swimming, tennis. 
aa O4th year. Address 





Booklet on request 





Miss Eltinge & Miss Masland 
Principals 














Boarding 
School for 
GIRLS 
from 6 to14 


NOBLE 
SCHOOL 








WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 


Kathleen Jerome Noble, Manager 


Arts; Domestic Arts and Gym- | 





New York Schools 





New York Schools 


| " oe, 














Miss Mason’s Summer School 


This well-known school is offering ex- 


ceptional courses for summer work. 
The ideal location affords a splendid 
opportunity for recreation and study, 
Beautiful and historical Tarrytown is a 
wonderful place for a summer vaca- 
tion. On the Hudson river, 45 minutes 
from Fifth Avenue. 

Fine courses in Secretarial work, Busi- 
ness Methods for Women, Music, Art, 
Dancing and Authorship. Emphasis 
placed on tutoring for college entrance, 
Catalogue for summer or regular win- 
ter school sent on request. Address Box 


~ For Girls and Women 
Tarrytown-on - Hudson, N. Y, 











HIGHLAND MANOR, Tarrytown - on - Hudson, 
New York. Non-sectarian boarding school for 
girls on site formerly occupied by Knox School 
Liberal Arts, College Preparatory, Postgraduate, 
Secretarial, Home-making. Primary, Intermediate. 
Outdoor life. a ~ Eugene H. Lehman, Box B, 
| Tarrytown, New York. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE 


An all-the-year Home School for boys and girls, 
6-14. Modern buildings, country estate. Fine, 
healthful surroundings. Send for catalog. Mrs. 
J. C. B. HEBBARD, Principal, Tarrytown-on. 
Hudson, N. Y. 














BRANTWOOD HALL 


Lawrence Park, Bronxville, New York 








A country school for girls. Resi- 
dent and day pupils. College 


THE JUNIOR SCHOOL 


For boys and girls between ages of 6 and 
12. Individual beds, complete school 
equipment. Altitude 800 ft. at gateway 
to the Berkshires. Two hours from New 
York. Address 

MRS. L. S. TEBBETTS 
Dover Plains New York 























| Preparation and general courses. 












aksmere 


MRS. MERRILL’S 
SCHOOL for GIRLS 


ORIENTA POINT 
MAMARONECK, NEW YORK 

















New York, Long Island, Garden City. 


Cathedral School of Saint Mary 


A ScHoot For Grets, 19 miles from New_York. 

College preparatory and general courses. Music, 

Art and Domestic Science. Catalogue on request. 
Miss MiriaM A. BYTEL, Principal. 





THE SEMPLE SCHOOL 


For Girls. A city School with Country Advantages. 
Opposite Central Park. Boarding and Day pupils. 
Special and Finishing courses Langu 
Music and Dramatic Art. Social life. 
Recreation, Mrs. T. Darrington Semple, Principal, 
241 Central Park West, Box B, New York City. 


The Finch School, &, £*st,77t, Street 


Boarding and Day School for Girls, emphasizing 
post-graduate work. 

Jessica G. Cosgrave, A.B., LL.B., Principal 
Anne E. Boardman, A.B., A.M., Associate Prin. 
Address for catalogue, Secretary of Admissions. 


THE SCOVILLE SCHOOL 


2042 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
MISS ROSA B. CHISMAN, Principal 


The Benjamin School for Girls 
BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS 
ELEMENTARY, HIGH SCHOOL 
AND POST-GRADUATE COURSES. 

144 Riverside Drive 


aes MARY SCHOONMAKER’S 
Day School for Girls 
345 Wast End Ave., near 77th St., New’ York 
Elementary and Academic Courses. Diploma en- 
dorsed by University of the State of New York. 
“Correct English and How to Use It” foundation 
work in every class and subject. 


cndde 


SCHOOL 


West Seventy-second St. at Riverside Drive, N.Y. 
7 buildings; 200 students, (A) SELECT HIGH 
SCHOOL Preparatory ‘and general (B) 
POST GRADUATE:—1. Domestic Science ona 
Home Management; l-yr. course with diploma. 
2. Secretarial: inclu: des Spanish, French, 
Liberty Methods, etc clal Welfare and 
Community Service:—a new profession for 
women. Practical instruction with opportunity 
for actual experience Gymnasium, swimming, 
etc. Dormitories like college life. Address 
Miss H. B. Scupper, 
New York City, N. Y.,244 W. 72d St. 




















New York City | 





HEWLETT SCHOOL 
Hewlett Long Island 


Primary through College Preparatory. All out- 
door sports. 











0 
FOR GIRLS 


We offer, with diploma, Academic, Col- 
lege Preparatory, Art, Music, Dramatic, 
Secretarial and Home-making Courses, in- 
cluding Horticulture 

Students may enter regular courses or, 
with parents’ approval, may specialize as 
desired. In beautiful Westchester, 30 miles 
from New York. 53rd year. Write for Year 
Book. Address Ossining-on-Hudson, New 
} York. Box 4 


CLARA c FULLER, Principal 


PUTNAM HALL 


repares for VASSAR, WELLESLEY, SMITH, 
Mr HOLYOKE, and other leading colleges. Post 
graduate courses. All sports. Write for interest- 
ing booklet. Ellen C. Bartlett, A.B., Principal. 
Box 803 Poughkeepsie, New York 

















WALLCOUR 
Miss Goldsmith's School Girls 
las acres, in heart of Finger Lake Region. College 
| Preparatory, General and Special Courses includ- 
| ing secretarial work. Dramatics. Music. 
vised athletics. Boathouse. For catalogue address 
Principal, Wallcourt School, Aurora-on-Cayuga, N.Y. 


Grsuline Academp 


Middletown, New York 
A school that fulfills its promises. 
Elementary, Grammar and College Pre- 
paratory. Board and Tuition $650; In- 
clusive of Extras, $1000. 
For personal information address, 
Tue DrtrectREss. 























9 School 


Super- | 














DREW SEMINARY. The Carmel School for 
Girls on Lake Gleneida, Carmel, N. Y. 49 


miles from N. Y. City. 600 feet elevation. 
Home-like atmosphere. General and special 
courses. Athletics. 55th year. Catalog. 


Clarence Paul McCelland, President. Box 204, Carmel, N. ¥, 











New Jersey Schools 








New Jersey, Orange 
MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
A country school, 13 miles from New York. College 
preparatory, special courses. Music, Art, Domestic 
Arts and Science. Supervised parece work in gym- 
nasium and field. Catalog on request. 
Address Miss Luci C. Bgarp. 


Old Orchard School 


For boys and girls, from 4 to 8 years. A mother’s 
care and small group insure home life and indi- 
vidual] attention. te rates. Boarding and 
Day. For booklet write to 


Mrs. Anna G. Noyes, Leonia, N. J. 
ST. ELIZABETH-OF-THE-ROSES 


Non-sectarian 
Girls, from 3 to 10. Boys, ‘from 3 to 
all the year. Rates $75 per month. 
a specialty. For particulars writ 
Mrs. W. B. Stoddard, Directress, Caldwell, 


CENTENARY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
A girls’ school in beautiful country near New 
York. 48th year. 5 modern buildings; 50 acres; 
| $600,000 equipment; athletics, swimming pool, etc. 
Sensible regulations and dress. College preparatory 
certificates. General and special courses. | Cat- 
alog on request. Dr, Robert J. Trevorrow, Pres. 
Box 40, Hackettstown, N. J. 


St. Mary’s Hall for Girls 


General, College Preparatory and Secretarial 
Courses. ‘Two years Post-Graduate Work. Music, 
Art, Domestic Science, Gymnasium, Outdoor Sports 
| and Riding. Mrs. Fearnley, Principal, Box 8, 
Burlington, New Jersey. 


LITTLE CHILDREN’S HOME-SCHOOL 


for ten childr a. Open all the year. 








7. Open 
fathering 
N. J. 














A real home with experienced individual 
supervision. Roysunder seven, gitlounder tm 
Address Director , 


Box 204, Millington, New Jersey 
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Whose 


Announcements 


You 


See in 














N the Ave- 
Mon- 
be- 
tween the 
Champs 


Elysées 


nue 
taigne, 





— 


and the 


Seine, in the heart of 
the most desirable — sec- 
tion of Paris, close by 


near Notre 
and all 
the 


the Tuileries, 
Dame, the Louvre, the things 


which make Paris world’s centre of 


culture and charm. 

To those who may not know Oaksmere, 
the establishment of a Foreign Branch may 
seem rather an unusual undertaking. 

But to those who do know Oaksmere, 
it will appear as a very logical and sen- 
sible development in a sound educational 
plan. 

The work at Oaksmere Abroad _ will 
supplement the course of study at the Amer- 
ican School. It will furnish to graduates 
of this and schools of similar standing an 
and under 
masters of their own choice. 

Mrs. Merrill Oaksmere 
Abroad from the Ist of June to the Ist of 
October, and for two weeks at Christmas. 


opportunity to travel, study 


will be with 


Teachers trained in the standards and 





methods of Oaksmere will be in charge. The 


ibs to 


Regatta at Henley 


curriculum of the School, in addition to the 
academic work, will include comprehensive 
Music and the 
Drama, under masters of recognized qualifi- 


courses in Arts, Languages, 


cations. Any pupils so desiring can obtain 








The Swimming Poi 


PROTOGHAPHS FROM UNDERWOOD & UNDEY 





a 


opens its ‘Paris ‘ 





Orienta Point 


OAKSMERE ABROAD 


Mis. —Merrill’s School for Girls 


esidence June 1st. 


to the lectures at the Alliance 


Francaise and the Sorbonne. 


admittance 





Dome des Invalides 





‘ae he 


The School will open on June Ist. The 
Summer will be spent in travel, and during 
the months of June to October the School 
will comprise residence and travel in En- 
Scotland, Denmark, Hol- 


gland, Norway, 


For full particulars address 


The Secretary 


OAKSMERE 


Mrs. Merrill’s School for Girls 


poe om. 6 iis nf “3 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Italy, Switzerland, 
France and Belgium. 


land, 


On these trips the num- 
ber in any traveling party 
will be limited to five, four 
students under responsible 
Oaksmere chaperonage. 

On October Ist the aca- 
School 
Residence will 

then be taken in Paris at 
the Hotel Plaza Athénée, at Mon- 
where the School will have ex- 


demic work of the 


begins. 


Avenue 
taigne, 25, 
clusive apartments including a private din- 
In addition to studies pursued, 
all the advantages which Paris has to offer 


ing room. 


will be within resource-of the School. 

Christmas Holidays will be divided be- 
tween Winter Sports in Switzerland and a 
visit to the Riviera. 

Upon the close of the Christmas Holidays, 
studies will be resumed at the School Resi- 
dences in Florence and Rome until the end 
of March. 

During March, Oaksmere Abroad will 
move to Spain, and on April 15th it will re- 
turn to its Paris Residence. 

First 
School may continue 
and return to Oaksmere for Commencement 


the American 


their studies abroad 


year students of 


and receive their diploma. 
Oaksmere Abroad is for Oaks- 
But for others whose education 


Primarily, 


mere Girls. 










tga £2 


Winter sports at St. Moritz 


and personality may make them compatible 
with the School, there may be a place. 

Registration may be made for the Sum- 
mer School, the Winter School or for the 
entire year. 





Edgerton Hall, from the terrace 
One of the principal buildings at the American School 
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Do Not Delay 


Pennsylvania Schools | 
Harcum School 
Bryn Mawr, a 
\ ~ irls. ollege Preparatory 
ier lusic and Art ¢ urse Catalog 








Mrs. Edith Wateher Harcum, B.L. 
The SANATORIL M SCHOOL 
For the reatment and instruction of chil 
lret ! through physical handicap or ill 
health are behind in their studies 
CLAUDIA M REDD, Prin., La Pa 
SYLVANIA, Overbrook 
Miss Sayward’s School JF 
Philadelphia College preparatory and seeretarial 
course Music, Domestic Science Physical train 
ing, outdoor 1 t horseback t ng wimming 
Develops character, mind and body Write Dept B 


Miss JANET 


Saywarp, Principal 





The Juni tz School A 
Iku s \ teacher of 
stron 1 or ces 
jing lit ha 

is | ted Writs alo » Abby. “A. 
Sutherland, Rydal, aatenmners County, Pa 
OGONTZ SCHOOL. Founded 1850. A school for 
girls « i al tate on the summit ae 
li 25 minut iP t Illustrated x 
leseribing building mailed request, I Jal 
i > 


MiSs ABBY A SUTHERLAND, Principal 
Pennsylvania, Montgomery County 


Box 425, JENKINTOWN, Pa 


BEECHWOOD 


School for practical training of 
College Departments Music Art 
ete aarge new gymnasium hor 
4 above. 





DARLINGTON SEMINARY 


A developing School for Girls 60-acre estate in 
sr a finest country Language Art, 
Music, Expr on, Secretarial, Busine and Hlouse 
hold Management College Preperation Catalogue 


Cuuistine F. Bye, President, Box 622, West 


Chester, Pa 


DEVON MANOR 


In Valley Forge region 16 miles from Philadel 
phia College Preparatory years Junior Col- 
lege Vocational work Lh mest Arts, Secretarial 
Social Service, Art, Musi Mrs. Langdon Caskin, 
Principal tox 102, Devon Manor, Down, Fs. von, Pa 


LINDEN HALL - SEMINARY 


For rls , 746 
Ke sutiful healthful location pom _N College 
Preparatory and Special Courses Separate Junior 
Department Catalog. 

Rev. F. W. Gheaeel " Prin., 122, Lititz, Pa. 


Box 


BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 
A SELECT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Convenient to New York and Philadelphia. College 
preparatory and general courses. Secretarial work 

Junior Department 
Claude N. Wyant, Principal, Box 246, Bethlehem, Pa 


DICKINSON SEMINARY 


Preparation for ollege @& specialty Business 
Piano Voice Violin Art, Crafts Expression 
Swimming pool, 2 gymnasiums Co-educational 
Separate kt a Home like atmosphere 
Rates, $500. C og. Pres. Beal. C. Conner, 
D.D., Box 0, Willlamaport. Pa 


‘auuanaanvene 


| Washington Schools 


7, aa 
NATIONALPARK SEMINARY 
Washington, D. C., Suburbs | 


JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., President | 


For Young Women Presents the funda- | 
mentals of a college education in a two 
year diploma course. Music, Art, Expres- 





sion, Domestic Science and other vocational 
courses Athletics, Gymnasium, swimming 
pool, riding. Thirty-two buildings. Sixty- 


five acre campus. Cultured environment, 
healthy surroundings, democratic ideals. 
An early enrollment is urged Catalog. 
Adress 








Resistrar, Box 170, Forest Glen, Maryland 





CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 
A school for the girl of today and tomorrow. Courses: 
Preparatory; two-year advanced for high school 
graduates; special Unrivalled location at the na 
tional capital. For catalog, address Cuevy CHASE 
Scnoon, Box B, FREDERIC —_ ig" FARRINGTON, 
Ph.D., Headmaster, Washington, D. C. 


Martha Washington Seminary 


A school for young women offering advanced 
courses of study. Occupies a beautiful estate and 


combines advantages of town and country 


Address: the Secretary, Washington, D.C. 


the 


of a 


Selection 





School for 


the 


Fall 


T erm 








Multiply This Letter by 229, the Number 
of Enrollments We Made Last Year, and 
You Will Realize Why We Can Help You. 


I want to thank you for the catalogues and other 
literature you had sent me from Rollins College, | 
Winter Park, Fla. It was just the kind of a 
school I was looking for, and I have enrolled 
for the second semester. I have been here three 
weeks now, and like it so well. The School has 
an ideal location. I shall certainly recommend 
the Harper’s Bazar School Bureau to any of my 
friends who wish to find a school. 


Perhaps we can help you find “just the kind of school” you 
are looking for. Write your problem to 


Kenneth N. Chambers, Director 
mes Bazar School Bureau 
119 West 40th Street, New York City. 








ut 





ans taste nr aL 


Pennsylvania Sshuade 








HIGHLAND HALL 


Founded 1867 


In old residential Hollidaysburg, located in 
the most beautiful and healthful section of 
the Alleghany Mountains, five miles by elec- 
tric and steam trains from Altoona on Main 
Line of Pennsylvania Railroad. 

College Preparatory, General 
graduate Courses. 


Miss ELLEN C. KEATES, A. B., Principal 


Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania 










Post- 


and 
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school where she can work and play 
Wonderful outdoor life—campus on a wooded 
overlooking a winding stream. Rooms are 
ind artistically furnished; adjoining baths, 
individual desk, closet and chiffonier. 


College 


rors, 


preparatory and general courses. 


plete equipment for each. 
Girls and parents are always cordially 
Come visit in the Mothers’ Room, 
Indicate the catalog desired 


tune. ArT eR tO 


rst mi ti: rae 





Southern Schools 





amssastn nis 


Washington Schools 


1S NSN eS Merntermaraiervearrvearrvari@riaenteneta>n 


——- 7 
‘Mary Lyon Schoo 
C 
*HERE’S a place for your girl at this big home 
and be happy. 
hill 


cheerful 
long mir- 


Home- 


making, Music, and Secretarial. Wildcliff is the new 
school for high school graduates. Seven Gables for 
girls 11-14; Hillcrest for those 6-11. Separate com- 


welcomed. 


Mr. & Mrs. H. M. Crist, Principals, Box 1510, Swarthmore. Pa. 


‘ati MA, 





nn cass stabi 





Colonial 
National Capital 


tory 


Science and 
Expression. 

athletics 
Everett, Prin., 

| ington, 


Gunston Hall 


A School for Girls. 
Mrs. Beverley R. Mason, Principal 
1924 Florida Ave.,Washington.D.C. 


and 
All 


Fairmont 
National Capital 


sic, 








Girls—Beautiful location in 
High School, College Prepara- 
Collegiate courses Complete Domestic 
Secretarial departments Music, Art 

Organized play and recreation 
Catalog. Miss Charlotte Crittenden 
1333 Eighteenth St., N. W. Wash- 


School for 


and 


FOR WOMEN 

Founded 1842. Standard College 
Bachelor of Arts and 
grees. Admission by certificate 
tion. 290 students. Healthful 
mountains of Va. For 
address Matty L. 
Hollins, Va. 


catalogue and 
Cocke, Pres., Box 





Established 1892. 


Hollins College 


courses for 
Bachelor of Music 
and examina- 

location 
views 


3 


de- 
in 


35, 











life Women 
the In the Valley of Virginia, 
beauty, Elective, 


A rare combination of outdoor 
with the unique advantages of 
Regular and special courses; Mu- 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE for Touas 
Box B, ROANOKE, VA. 
famed for health and 
Preparatory and full Junior College 


Art, Expression, Domestic Arts and Sciences courses. Music, Art, Expression. Domestic Science. 
Advanced courses for High School graduates. Su- Catalogue. Address MaTTIE P. Harris, President. 
pervised athletics. Individual care. Address Mrs. GERTRUDE Harris BOATWRIGHT, Vice-Pres. 


DIsTRICT OF 


ARTHUR Ramsay 
Washington. 


MR. AND Mrs 
COLUMBIA, 











ING-SMITH 





o f WASHI 
FOR 


Washington 
Italian, 


Courses offered at both 
branches), French, English, 
ing, Expression, 


‘ Address, 


Director, 








YOUNG 
Eight months session, October to May, in Paris. 
Opportunity for interesting travel trips during season, 
Washington school will remain open for season 1921-22. 

Travel and study class touring Europe, June to September. 


and 


Spanish, 
and study of Masterpieces of 


KING- SMITH STUDIO - SCHOOL 
1712 New Hampshire Avenue 





FAIRFAX HALL 


aoc ALN 


Southern Schools 
















Sanam uaa 
or 
W A I me | > Bi ry : 
WARID-B EI 
For Giants anv Younc Women 
ESERVATIONS for the 1921-2 
should be made as soon as p t to 
insure entrance Courses to meet lividual 


needs of students covering 4 years prepara- 
tory and 2 years college work. Strong Musie 
and Art Departments. Also Literature, Ex 
pression, Physical Training, Home Ex mies 
and Secretarial Outdoor sport ind vim- 


ming pool. Woody Crest is the Scho Farm 
and Country Club. 
References. Booklets on request. Address 
WARD-BELMONT 
} Belmont Heights Box Y, Nashville, Tenn. 











G The Souths p New School 


A Jer College soviet 


By-the-Sea Gulfport Miss 

Highest scholastic standards in class room and 

studio. Land and water sports. Out lor on 
the whole year Illustrated catalog o que 

| Address: Gulf-Park, West Beach, Gulfport, Miss. 


THE ROBERTS-BEACH SCHOOL 


Limited number of girls, individual instruction 
Special courses, concentrated college preparation 
by teachers from college faculties. Outdoor life on 
ten acre estate near Baltimore. Scholarships. 
Address Box 100, Catonsville, Md. 


‘The GIRLS LATIN SCHOOL 


32nd year. College Preparatory Academic. 





and 


Faculty of College trained Christian women, Splen- 
did cultural advantages. Beautiful home, Catalog. 
MISS WILMOT, A.B., Headmistress 
Baltimore, Md, 1225 St. Paul Street 


BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 

Noted for: Select patronage 30 states; pleasant 
social life; location foothills Blue Ridge Mts. 
North of Atlanta. Standard A. B. course; special 
advantages in music, oratory, art, domestic science, 
physical culture. New gymnasium, swimming pool, 
Catalog and illustrated book. ; 

Address BreNav, Box H, Gainesville, 


F L oO _OR ID A 
Miss Harris Florida School 


Grammar and college preparation courses. 
Outdoor classes. Ocean bathing and golf all year. 
| Miss JcuLia FILLMORE Harnris 

804 First Avenue, S. E. Miami, 


Florida 


MARYLAND COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Courses: College Preparatory; College; Domestic 
| Science; Music; Expression. Advantages: 10 miles 
Baltimore ; Fireproof buildings; Strong fac- 
ulty; 67 years’ history. Catalogue. Address Box 
B, LUTHERVILLE, MARYLAND. 





ST. MARY ’S, An Episcopal School for Girls 
Founded 1842. Full College preparation and two 
|} years advance work. Music, Art, Elocution, Do- 
mestic Science and Business. 14 Modern Buildii 1s, 
| 25-acre Campus in mild Southern Climate. Mo« 
| erate rates. Address Rev. Warren W. Way, Ree. 
tor, Raleigh, N. C, 


“ASHLEY HALL 4,521, 


girls, offer- 
variety of 
entrance 





a 
including preparation for 


| courses, 


best women’s colleges. Beautiful old estate. Mod 
| ern equipment. Northern ee in southern 
‘limate. Catalogue on reques 

Mary V ai INE MCBEE, M. = Principal, Charles- 


ton, S. 


| School FOUR SEASONS di 


| MB N. J. Charleston, 8 
| Northern and southern schools. College ee ee 








| elective courses; sessions increased each to eight 
months; interchangeable. Summer school. Travel. 
A.M., Director 


| Miss L. M. GILDNER, 
| Princeton, N. J. 





LEWISBURG | SEMINARY FOR GIRLS 
Near White Sulphur Springs 








Main line C. & O. R. R., Station Ronceverts 
Altitude 2300. College preparatory. Two years’ 
college work. Board and tuition $425. Music, Ex- 
pression, Art, Home Economics, elective. Catalog. 

Box 82, Lewisburg, basal a. 
St. Hilda’s Hall, Charles Town, W. Va. The 


Chevron School for Girls. Episcopal. In the 
Shenandoah Valley. College Preparatory. Elective 
Courses. Music and Art. Athletics. Open air 


classes Individual instruction. $600. Catalog 
MARIAH PENDLETON DUVAL, Principal 
(former Principal Stuart Hall) 





VIRGINIA, CHATHAM, Box 20. 


The Chatham Episcopal Institute for Girls 











Music (all 
Drama, Danc- 


branches are: 
Sculpture, 


Paris 
Painting 
Art. 














Washington, D. C. 








tuart Hall, 


Loyal 


Oldest girls’ school '» Virginia—Episcopal. 
ful and beautiful. Ge 
alumni 
atmosphere of culture and refinement combined with mod- 
ern equipment 
sports. 

Box H. 


For catalogue address MRS. H. N. 














Music, Art, Domestic Science, Expression. Col 
A select school for girls. College pecparetery. —_— preparation for all colleges. New ballaing 
l-year graduate work Music, Art, Home Eco- Ten-acre ae. Athletics. Gymnasium. 7 erms 

S Bd U D ] O eo S  & H O O a nomics, Expression, Secretarial. Mountain loca- mode: ae Catalogue and views 
tion 21 acre ae ag -— rn es Main | B. 7D. KER, ‘DI President Rev. €. O 
line C., O. & N. W. Rys. 500 for catalogue ati ».D., Rector. ANNIE MARION FOWELL, 
NGTON and PARIS address Box H, Basic, Va. | M.A., Prin, 
WOMEN ne A RN — . -_ —— - 













Staunton, Virginia. 
1843—1921 


Formerly Virginia Female Institute. 
Location health- 
al and college preparatory courses. 
find here for their daughters the familiar 
and teaching methods. Supervised outdoor 

Hills, A.B., 
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New England Schools 


ss 











Choate School 


1600 Beacon Street, Brookline, Massachusetts 

401 t Il ind Day School for Girls 

> t f ey General course offer- 

a il Management, Literature, Lan 

rus Art Music with the best Boston 

r At t orts on school playground 

Gyt asiul 1 equipped bowling alley 
flor { = . : 

Ss al lif f school the special care of 

: t 5 experience Opportunities 

su Symphony and other concerts, 

ectures and the theatre, also to 

im and other places of interest 





Augusta Choate, Vassar A.B., A.M., Principal 
Helen Anderson Smith, Associate Principal 























THe BURNHAM ‘SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Founded by Mary turnham in 1877 

Opposite Smith Foittes Campus. 

Miss HELEN E. THomMpson, Headmistress, 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


Massacuvusetts, Norton, (30 miles from Boston. ) 
HOUSE IN THE NES 

A school for girls. Preparatory and finishing courses, 
Languages—native teachers. Music, Household Arts. 
Secretarial courses. Every attention, not only to 
habits of study, but to each girl’s health and hap- 
pines. M Miss Gertrupe E. Cornisu, Principal. 


Wheaton College for Women 
Only small separate college for women in Massa- 
chusetts 4-year course. A.B. degree. Faculty of 
men and women. 20 buildings. 100 acres. Catalog. 
Rev. Samvet V. Coxe, D.D., LL.D., President, 
Massachusetts, Norton (30 miles from Boston). 


ROGERS ~ SCHOOL 
‘OR RLS 

Lowell, Masachusetts. 38 minutes from 

Country sports. Gymnasium 

For catalogue and views, ac 


MISS OLIVE SEWALL PARSONS, B.A., Principal 


THEMAC DUFFIE SCHOOL for Girls 


Springfield, Mass. AMPLE GROUNDS 
Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John 
MacDuffie, A.B. 











Boston. 
oe swimming pool 

















A Massachusetts School 
Study the announcements of 
Directory, and 
term 





Schools in this 
the Fall 
considered. 


the 


make your selection for 


Applications are now being 











BEACON 


A Country - City Boarding 
and Day School 


For Boys and Girls of all ages 





preparatory, 
from kinder- 
Special di- 
for students not 
college. Household 
i Art, Secretarial and 
S Courses, Faculty of ex- 
perienced college graduates. 3-acre 
estate with 5 buildings in Boston’s 
most beautiful suburb. 85 acres and 
5 buildings in the Blue Hill region, 15 
miles from Bos- 


Distinctly college 
covering all grades 
garten to college. 
ploma courses 
Wishing to enter 
Arts, Music, 
Business 


ton. Hillsview, 
the school’s 
summer camp, 


is used for week 
end sports and 
games For 
catalog address 
Mrs. Althea H. Andrew» 
Principal 
1440 Beacon 
Street 
Brookline, 








Mass, 








This 








Directory. 


Write Harper’s 








swan? ui en uum carta 


England 


fut artit nn, 


Schools 





We 


they desire 
instructors, 

We offer 
Literature, 
for diploma, 


with 
just 


Graduation from high school not nece 


quired. 


FOR GIRLS 


send students to college on 
after leaving high school do not wish to go to college. 
advanced work in a new 
studies best 
these opportunities. 
but the course 


Special work in voice 


with eminent 


building (6 in 
ming pool, 
Secretarial course, 


oration. 


Boston 
all) 


wi 


All outdoor sports. 


Art 
Art, Elocution 

A girl, after 
Mount 
lent 
elective program, 

There are 
1921-22 are 


miles from 
Boston 


Special car for 


Send for New 
Year Book 


some 
being 





THE ELY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Ely Court, Greenwich, Connecticut 


In the country, one hour from 
New York City. Twenty- 
five acres, modern equipment. 
College Preparatory, General, 
Secretarial and Post Graduate 
Courses. Music, Household 
arts. Daily work in the studio. 
Horseback riding and all 
summer and winter sports. 
Sleeping Porch. 

















Southfield Point Hall 


A School for Girls. Beautifully situated on 
Long Island Sound at Southfield Point. Inter- 
mediate, general, and college preparatory 


courses, usic, gymnastics, athletics, and 
sports. Horseback riding, skat’ng, skiing. 52 
minutes from Grand Central Station, New 
York. Limited enrollment. 


—— CALLAM GRAY. B.A.. fripatont 
ERNICE TOWNSEND PORTE 
Assistant Principal 
6 Davenport Drive, Stamford, Conn. 














GLEN EDEN 
“The School eeaeeiet “9 
graduates. studies; no 
granite a 15 acres, 
mense gymnasium; cosy theatre. 
from 5th Avenue, New York 


Glen Eden, Stamford, Conn. 


exams. 


Fifty 
Address Cor. 








WATERBURY, CONN. Founded 1875 


Located in one of the most beautiful and 
healthful spots in New England. College 
Preparatory. Courses in Music, Fine Arts, 
History, Languages, Domestic Science, Phys- 
ical Culture, Tennis, Basketball and Swim- 
ming. 50-acre school farm, ‘‘Umberfield,” 
gives unusual opportunities for all sports, 
cluding skating, snowshoeing, etc. Girls here 
also put their Domestic Science teachings into 
actual practice. One hour from Hartford or 
New Haven. Send for catalog and views. 


MISS EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A. M. 
Principal 








For high-school girls and 
Magnificent 
overlooking sea. Im- 
minutes 
Sec’y 





and historical associations are 
leaving 
Ida and continue 
to two years in college, taking through her 


rooms with hot 


acce 


Erceptional opportunities 
with a delightful home 





Courses _in Costume Design 
Courses in Business Management. 





however, 
But often 
with competent 


certificate. Many girls, 
miment 
tastes 
take English or 
All subjects count 


envire 
their 
Students 
is elective, 


meeting 
otherwise 
ssary. No examination re- 


and pipe 


school 


harp, 
equipped 
gymnasium and 


piano, cello, violin, 
Masters A finely 
th new pipe organ; 


organ 
New 
swim- 


and Home Dec- 
Junior College Courses. 
Boston in Music, 
Domestic Science, 


All the opportunities of 


freely used. 


can begin her studies at 
has an education equiva- 
whole course an 


grammar school 
them until she 


Students for 
applications, 


Sept, 27 


and cold 
order of 


water. 
pted in the their 
Western girls from Chicago, 


2524 Summit St, NEWTON, Mass. 


life 





The Hedges 


NORTON, MASS. 


The Junior School of House in the Pines. 
30 miles from Boston. For girls under 
fourteen. A large modern home. Sun 
parlors for class rooms. Play flelds. 
Horseback riding. Swimming. A_ whole- 
some, simple life of study and play that 
makes the child quick to feel, anxious to 
know, able to do. 


MISS GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Prin. 














| sports and athletics supervised and | 
| adapted to the age of the pupil. 
| finest instruction, care and influence. | 


TENACRE 


A Country School for Young Girls | 


From Ten to Fourteen Years of Age 


REPARATORY to Dana Hall. | 
Fourteen miles from Boston. All | 





The | 


MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 








Bazar 





Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 

— a meet J 

CRESTALBAN—A school for little girls in the 

invigorating climate of the Berkshires. Thirty 

minutes from Pittsfield. 200 acres, 3 buildings. 

Number limited. Special care given to home train- 

ing, character development, and health. Open air | 

classes Outdoor sport 

Miss Margery Whiting, Prin., Berkshire, Mass. 
. . on 

Howard Seminary for Girls ?°, ™!ss 


Boston. 
Household 


back riding. 


59 
pa 


College preparatory and general courses. 
economics Strong courses in instru 
vocal music. Military drill Horse- 
vag and lower school 
pupils. Mrs P. Kendall, Princi- 
ls. 26 Howard Street, West Bridgewater, Mass. 


ental anc 


MISS — AND MISS MAROT’S SCHOOL 


A 


| lege 


ompson, Connecticut 
country boarding school for girls. 
preparation. Advanced 


Col- 
courses. 


| Special attention to outdoor life. 


—" Louis Marot, Principal. 


PHELPS SCHOOL for GIRLS 


12 
| pa 
| Ch 
for 


Hiilfield, Mount Carmel, Connecticut 

5 acre estate with Farmhouse and Cabin. Pre- 

ratory, General, and Special Courses, interesting 

nildren’s Department open for school year and 
summer residence—Interviews (School or New 


York) by appointment. 








| 
| 
| 





Through years of faithful service, 
the Schools in New England have 
earned a place of distinction in edu- 
cation. If in doubt about a School 
write Harper's Bazar for information. 
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HILLSIDE "tins" 


College 
courses. 


ho 


right 
fort. 


na 





Norwalk, Connecticut 
preparatory, special 
Domestic Science and 
me making. Normal living in 
environment. Every com- 
All healthful activities. Gym- 
sium. Catalog. 
Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B. 
Vida Hunt Francis, A.B. 
Principals 





Vassar 
Smith 








The Junior Department for Girls under 15 
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Mites se rmation 


Alaa 





Lasell Seminary 


A school that holds fast to all that is 
best of old New England ideals for train 
ing of girls. <A school that recognizes 
and meets the demands of complex, mod 
ern life by bringing to girls the best in 
struction in everything that helps to true, 
healthful womanhood 

The course of study, from first 
high school grades through two 
work for high school graduates, 
widely through academic 
tive courses, 
Economics, 


year 
years 
ranges 
and special elec 

Unusual training in Home 
Music, Art, College Prepara 


tory and Secretarial Courses. Ideally 
situated for access to cultural advantages 
of Boston. Outdoor sports and gym- 


nasium, 


Woodland Park 


Catalogs on application 


Camp Teconnet opens July Ist 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
CHAS. F. TOWNE, A:M., Assoc. Principal 
137 Woodland Read, emia Massachusetts 














cal 

Lincoln School 
Located in fine residential 
Providence. Extensive campus 
for outdoor sports. Horseback riding. 
College preparatory, elective, and secre- 
tarial courses. Home Economics, Modern 
buildings and equipment. 
Miss Miriam Sewall Converse, Principal 

Providence, Rhode Island 


section of 
provides 











30 Highland Street 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles 
from Boston 46 acres. 6 buildings. Skating 
pond, Athletic fields. Gymnasium. 


MISS CONANT, MISS BIGELOW 
Natick, Mass. 

















The Chamberlayne School 
Faces the Fenway, with its 25 miles 
of bridle paths, lake and walks. 
Horseback riding, skating, tennis. 
General, special and college prepara- 
tory courses. Household arts, music, 
languages (native teachers). Beau- 
tiful modern residence within a 
short distance of all the city’s ad- 
vantages. 


GRACE L. EDGETT, Principal 
The Fenway 28 Boston, Mass. 
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Choose Your 








WENTWORTH iciceny 
ACADEMY 
i+ ‘ Lexington, Mo. 
= Estadlished 1880 

A high grade preparatory 
school for boys of good char 
acter. Capacity 400. 


Military instruction under U. S 


Army officer and World War vet 
erans. R.O. T.C. unit. Largest 
school gymnasium in Missouri Val- 
ley 43 miles from Kansas City 
Separate School for 
Small Boys 


For Catalog address 


COL. S. SELLERS, Supt. 
1851 Washington Ave., 
Lexington, Mo. 





Delafield. 


John’s Military Academy ™® gimevicer 


ple fitted for training American boys Thor- 
ough scholastic and military instruction Situated 
on high, well-drained sound. in Waukesha County 
Lake Region Catalog 15- 


Wisconsin, Waukesha County, 





Miami Military Institute 


Collegiate courses, preparation for Government 
Academies, High Colleges, Universities or Business 
rep. Department Military training under U. 8. 
Army Officers. Catalog. ORVAN GRAFF BROWN, 
President, Box 94, Germantown, Ohio. 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY 





For Boys. College Preparatory—Not a military in- 
stitute—Honor ideals. Aim distinctively educa- 
tional. Preparation for admission to any univer- 


sity. Swimming pool, all athletics. (1 hour north 
of Chicago.) John Wayne Richards, Headmaster, 
Lake Forest, I L. 


Box 141, 


PAGE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


A Big School for Little Boys 

Military life appeals 
youngsters—at Page it 
combined with work and 
play that develop initiative 
and self-reliance. The grow- 
ing mind is guided by wise 
men and women who thor- 
oughly understand boys. 
Every advantage of climate 
and location. Large mod- 
ern buildings; 
campus. Let our 
tell you all about us. Boys 
grow big and strong in Cal- 
ifornia. 


ROBERT A. GIBBS 








Los Angeles, California 














Palo Alto Military Academy 
Junior Military Academy. Boys from 6 to 15 only; 
no high school. Homelike, but with thoro military 


discipline. Non-sectarian. In session winter and 
summer. 

SOL. RICHARD P. KELLY, Sup’t. 

P. 0. Box H Palo Alto, Cailfornia 





THE SEALE ACADEMY (Military) 


In this school are combined the spirit of the 
West and the thoroughness of the East. Grammar 
and High School. Fifteen-acre Campus Climate 


cool and bracing Near Stanford University. 
GRENVILLE C, Emery, Headmaster. 
CALIFORNIA, Palo Alto. 


Hitchcock Military Academy | 





San Rafael, California 
70 year. Spring semester opened January 2 
192 Eariy registration necessary. For illus- 


ann 1 catalog address 
R 


EX H. SHERER, President, San Rafael 





San Diego Army and Navy Academy 

College preparatory. Offers best in academic 
and military instruction. Fully accredited. Chris- 
tian character training emphasized. 
Outdoor sports entire year Located near 
Summer session July Ist to Sept. 
Cauir., Pacific Beach. Capt. THos. 


ocean 


st 
A. Davis, Pres. 





Pasadena Military Academy, California 
Best private school. Grammar Grades 6 to 8 
high school courses. Sound scholarship. 
training Free courses in aeronautics, wireless, 
horsemanship and outdoor athletics year round 
uvery modern convenience. Easy hiking to Great 
Forest Reserve and Orange Groves. Address School, 
Pasadena, California 


Full 
Character 





RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY (MILITARY) 
A Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. 

In the Valley of Virginia. Equipment cost $100,000. 
Prepares for College er Scientific Schools 11LI- 
TRAINING. Gymnasium and Athletics 
Address Chas. L. Melton, A.M., Principal, 
Box 427, Front Royal, Va. 

A military academy of the 


RIVERSIDE highest grade, fifty 


north of Atlanta, in Blue Ridge foothills 
sonal supervision Special preparation for West 
Point and Annapolis. R. O. T. C. unit. Individual 
inotrectn all athletics For catalogue address 
VERSIDE, Box H, Gainesville, Georgia 


TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


School with national patronage. Happiest and 

finest boys in the land. Prepares for college or 

business Brick buildings. Full equipment Flat 

rate $650 covers all expenses. For catalog address 
T. M. 1., Box 82, Sweetwater, Tenn. 











Boy’s 








| Prepares boys for college or business. 


School from 


those 


b 


Recommended 


y Harper’s Bazar 





temperament. 


school. 


119 West 40th Street, 





Fit the School to the Boy 
Not the Boy to the School 


Do not make the fatal mistake of sending 
your boy to a certain school because it was 
selected for your neighbor’s son. 
they are of the same physical and mental 
development, there may be a difference in 
If you will tell me all about 
your boy, I shall tell you all about the 


Kenneth N. Chambers, Director 
Harper’s Bazar School Bureau 


Even if 


New York City 











Boys’ 


Schools 








MARION INSTITUTE 
THE ARMY AND NAVY COLLEGE 
One of the Distinctive Schools of America 
Designated by War Department ‘‘Honor School 
1920." College faculty of experienced teachers; 
military staff from the Army and U. 8S. Naval 
Academy Superb equipment. National pa- 
tronage. Complete preparatory courses. Junior 
College offering first two years of college 
work under ideal conditions of supervision and 

personal attention. 
Uniimited private tutoring for every cadet 


PEDDIE 


Peddie is a school that trains boys 

to be MEN! Nine miles from Prince- 
an. Modern dormitories—60 acre 
campus—all sports. Graduates enter 
all colleges by certificate or examina- 

















without extra charge. 


ARMY AND NAVY DEPARTMENT 
Offering coaching and college courses for An- 
napolis and West Point; special courses for 
competitive examinations and for prospective 
appointees Unsurpassed record of successes. 
Applications now being received for session 
1921-22. 





For catalogue and information, address 


COL. W. L. MURFEE, President 
Box J Marion, Alabama 











STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY | 


Largest private academy in the East. Boys from 
12 to 20 years old prepared for the Universities, 
Government Academies or Business, Gymnasium and 
swimming pool. New $375,000 barracks. Charges 
$600. For catalogue address Col. Thos. H. Russell, 
B. 8. President, _ Box B, Staunton, Va 


ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL 


Wayne (Main Line P. R. R.), Pa. 
Healthful location, homelike buildings. Mental 
and physical instruction, high moral influence 
Prepares for college or business 


CHARLES HENRY STROUT, A.M., Headmaster 

















tion. 56th year. Every boy given a 
thorough physic ~ examination. SEND 
FOR CATAIA 
Roger W. Swetiand, LL.D., d t 
Box 4-S. Hightstown N. J. 
| RUTGERS PR A school for manly boys 
| * seeking to make the most 
| of college life. Preps for any college or tech. 


Teachers and coaches inspire right attitude toward 
study and sport. Equipment new. 154th year. 
W. P. KELLY, Hdm, New Brunswick, N. J. 





ene 
Roosevelt Military Academy 
Perpetuates the vigorous ideals and robust Ameri- 
canism of Theodore Roosevelt. Strong outdoor life; 
progressive curriculum. Fits boys for leadership. 
Unusual advisory board. Write for Catalog. 
West Englewood, N. J. 


Kingsley School for Boys 


22 miles from New York City in the New Jersey 
hills. For illustrated catalog address 

J. R. CAMPBELL, M.A, 

Box H, Essex Fells, N. J. 








FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 
For 90 select young boys. Just enough of the 
Military training to inculcate habits of obedience, 
promptness, orderliness and self reliance. Study 
— play carefully supervised. One teacher to 10 
“The school with the personal touch.’” Masor 
CHARLES M. Duncan, Box 416, Freehold, N. J. 





BELLEFONTE ACADEMY 


In foothills 





| of Alleghenies. 11 teachers. All athletics. Gym- 
nasium. a. Limited to 100. Cata- 
log. James es, A.M., Headmaster, 
| Bellefonte, Pa. 
BETHLEHEM JUNIOR SCHOOL 
For boys 7 years old and up, 2 hrs. from N, Y. 
All the advantages of a school for big boys. Large 


Army detail. | 


faculty, athletic fields, private building, separate 
beds, nurse 


John H. Tuggey, 


CARSON LONG INSTITUTE) 


85th year. College Preparatory, Business, Junior | 
Courses. 


Headmaster, Bethlehem, Pa. 





Healthful Terms, 
Juniors, $375 Boys _ taught. CARSON 
LONG INSTITUTE, Box 15, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


country location. 





NAZARETS ALL peeLErany ACADEMY 

Box 50, Nazareth Founded 1743 
A military academy ‘for _ College preparatory 
and business courses. Senior, 
Junior Departments. 
tary life. Address the Rev. A 
Principal. 


D. Thaeler, D.D., 





SWARTHMORE POEPARATORY sqnect 
Prepares for college or ife 
Send for booklet, ““A Man Making Se cher” and 
learn the secret of our notable and continued suc- 
cess in training boys. Separate Junior Department 
o boys 10 to 14, 
. P. Tomlinson, M.A., Box 24, Swarthmore, Pa. 





KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL for Boys 
Prepares for college or technical schools. High, 
healthful location. Faculty of experts, individual 
attention through Preceptorial System. All indoor 
and outdoor sports under competent meng nga 
Gymnasium with swimming pool Address Dr. 
Wilson, Jr., President, Box 808, Sailtsburg, Pa. 


THE PENNINGTON SCHOOL 


Prepares for College, Technical Schools or Busi- 

ness. Gymnasium. Strong faculty. re te 

pool, all athletics. to 
FRANK Meciagees, 5 





Pennington, N. 





TOME SCHOOL 
National Boarding School for Boys 


RATE $1000 
PORT DEPOSIT 








MARYLAND )} 


WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


12 miles from Philadelphia. Prepares for college or 
business cer detailed. Special 
School for Juniors. Catalog. Dr. H RENCE, 
President; Mason CLAYTON A Supt. 
Box 442, Wenonah. N. J. 


SNYDER, 








| 


Separate modern building for boys under | 


Intermediate and | 
Vigorous athletic and mili- | 


New Jersey, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, Drawer 
C30, Bordentown Military Institute. Thorough 
preparation for college or business. Effi 
ulty, small classes, individual attention 
taught how to study. Military training. Supervised 
athletics. 37th year. For catalogue address 

Col. T. D. Landon, Principal and Commandant. 


NEW ENGLAND 


The schools in New England have earned a place 
of leadership in educational matters. You will 
find listed on this page, announcements of many 
of the most prominent. 


FARMINGTON 


Abbott School 


“The boy at Abbott lives” 


Athletics on a field that would be a 
credit to any college. Hiking, camp- 
ing, snowshoeing, skiing, a winter 
carnival. 











Small classes insure rapid and thor- 
ough work. Prepares for business 
but emphasizes college preparation. 
Modern methods with old-fashioned 
thoroughness. 


Fall term opens September 28th. 
Catalog on request. 
MOSES BRADSTREET PERKINS, Headmaster 

















HOLDERNESS SCHOOL for BOYS 
Five buildings, 20 acres. Prepares for Colleges and 
Technical Sc! Ranks with highest grade 
schools of New England, yet by reason of endow- 
ment the tuition is moderate. Lorigeee —_———— 
Skating. All ‘oh cong fl sports. 42nd y 

Rev. Lorin Webster, L.H.D., nestor, *Piymouth, N.H. 








RIGGS SCHOOL for BOYS 


High School, Agricultural and 
College Preparatory Courses. 175 
acre farm, fully equipped. Out- 
door sports. 

Send for booklet. 
F. B. RIGGS, Headmaster, Lakeville, Conn. 








MAINE | 








Boys’ Schools 


SS 
ROXBURY 


A School for the Individual 


Roxbury maintains an enviable record of 
success. Forty-nine of each fifty car ididates 
from our winter and summer school passed 
the college entrance examinations. Roxbury 
students entered eight Eastern universities 
and colleges last year. 

Our efficiency is based on small classes, 
hard work, no forms and personal supervi- 
sion Of mental and physical activities 


A series of psychological tests ce 
exactly the course of study neede ‘YY 
boy for college in a given time. His Classes 
contain from two to five boys of like ability 
and temperament Hard work and concen- 
tration required. Healthful athletic and out- 
door activity is a part of his regular day. 

Roxbury is ideally located in a New ing- 
land village. Sickness is very rare in Bae 
200 acres of farm and campus. Large Stable 








f saddle horses. Expert athletic coaches, 
High salaried instructors. Students may 
enter whenever vacancies occur. 95 boys ac- 


epted, none under 14. 


Write for catalogue. 


ROXBURY SCHOOL, Inc., Cheshire, Conn, 


A. L. Ferris, A.B., Headmaster 











EASTFORD 
The School 
fora Boy 


For the development of 
manly boys into good 
citizens—leaders of men, 
by a rational system of 
| training mind, morals 
and body. Work, self- 
responsibility, a clean 
healthy body and a vig- 
orous, well-balanced 
mind belong to Eastford 
boys. College prepara- 
tion or vocational train- 
ing. Catalogue. 
Stanley Kelley, Director 
‘omfret, Coan. 


YOUR BOY 


If under ten can enter a school for boys 6 to 
10 in New England Home of Episcopal! Clergy- 
man. Tutoring or private day school. Write 
to The Rev, F. H. Bigelow, Pomfret, Conn. 


MILFORD 


A College Preparatory School. Formerly the 
| Rosenbaum School. Milford, Conn. Nine miles 
from New Haven on the main line to New York. 
The needs of, each | Bd are analyzed and met. 
1 B. , Director. 

















MASSEE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


On_ Long Island Sound. Preparation for college 
and scientific school. Junior Department for boys 
over 7. One teacher to 12 bn nal Attractive build- 
ings. Beautiful 15-acre campus. All sports 

W. W. Massee, Ph.D., Box 700, Stamford, Conn. 


RUMSEY HALL 
Cornwall, Connecticut 
A School for boys under 15. 
arly rate $1200 
L. R. SANFORD. Principal 
S H. SCHUTTE, M.A., Headmaster 








MASSACHUSETTS, St. 
(Copley Sq.) 
Chauncy Hall Otro. 

Established 18 boys exclusively for 
MASS: ACH SETTS INSTITU TE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a spec- 
ialist. FRANKLIN T. KURT, Prinsio® 


Boston, 550 Boylston 





| 250 Boys 22 Teachers 
$800,000 Equipment 


88th year opens Sept. 20th 


WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 


WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 
RATES: $1000 single 
$850 di 


louble 


JUNIOR SCHOOL for young boys 


For catalog address the 
| Registrar, G. D. Church, M.A. 


| SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A., Principal 
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A SCHOOL 

FOR BOYS 
Preparatory for Directed 
ay. Junior Sehool for boys from 10 to 


WILLISTON— 


ilege or scientific school. 


on an aioe schoo] in its own building. Address 

* neHimalp V. GALBRAITH, Principal 
Box H- Easthampton, Mass. 

. . 1 

POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
Will understand your boy and teach him to under- 
etand himself 

RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M., Headmaster 

54 King Caesar Road Duxbury, Mass. 


The Mitchell Military Boys’ School 








A school that appeals to the young American 
Boy and the discriminating parent. Exponents of 
clean sport, fair play, and thoro work. 


ALEXANDER H, MITCHELL, Principal, Box K, 


Billerica, Mass 
ST. PAUL’S 

A Boarding School for Boys. 
New York. For catalogue address 


WaLTER R. MaksH, Headmaster, 
160 Stewart Ave., Garden City, Lh 2 


MAWLIN SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS 
Dr. Frederick L. Gamage, Headmaster 
Pawling New York 


_———————— 
Preparatory School for boys 6 to 14, Careful 
supervision. Efficient faculty. Small classes. 
james, gymnastics, manual training. Board 
& salt BA 
B. W. BARRETT. Headmaster, 
‘if 


4 pm enceg -Hudson, a 





40 minutes from 














New York, Ossining-on-Hudson. 
Special 


St. John’s Military School Sps'" 


tunities for quick college preparation. Parental disci- 
pline. Gymnasium, swimming pool. Athletic fleld. 
Manly sports encouraged. Junior Hall, a separate 
school for boys Ng re 13. Catalogue. 

W. A. 


RAN NEY. “) M., Pd.D., Principal. 


Sc hoo I's 


have 
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Western Schools 


rawaemansn iene 


Personally 
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Investigated 
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Western Schools 


samurai 


Professional Schools 











~ | Sua FLA LL 


“The real Eastern School in 
the Heart of the Middle West” 





















Superb new location in ng Louis’ most beau- 
tiful suburb Six acre campus All Ath- 
letics. Gymnasium Membereitip privileges 
in country club just across the road. Sep- 
arate cottage, with matron and maid for 
Juniors, 7 to Only 8 Juniors taken. 
College Preparatory for older girls Two 


year Playground Course unequalled except in 
Universities. u- 
sic, Art, Expres- 
sion, Domestic 
Science. Tuition 
$1000. 

For catalog, address 

MRS. LOUISE 





Principal 
Box 1024, Kirkwood, 
St. Louis Co., Mo. 
Lenox girls are 
happy girls 









} LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 
For Women. Founded 1827. 114 acres of ground. 
Three million dollars in equipment and endow- 

|} ment. Two and four year college courses with 
degrees. Music, Art, Home Economics, Journal- 
ism, Secretarial and other vocational courses. 
Supervised athletics. 50 minutes from St. Louis. 
Catalog. Address J. L. Roemer, D.D., President, 

ox “C’’, St. Charles, Mo. 


THE ANNA HEAD SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Berkeley, California . 
Mary E. Witson, M.L., Principal 
Catalogue on request. 


A WESTERN SCHOOL 


The Schools in the Middle and Far West have 
been personally visited by representatives of this 
Bureau. If you are in doubt about the selection 
of a school, write Harper’s Bazar for information. 














Special Schools 





MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOLS 

For over one hundred years a refined school 
home for boys of all ages. Practical military 
training with fleld work. College and business 
preparation. Physical training and athletic sports. 
Address CHARLES FREDERICK ig 

P. 0. Box 523, Ossining-on-the-Hudson, N. 





STAMFORD MILITARY ACADEMY 
Thorough scholastic and military training foster- 
ing the intellectual, physical and moral needs of 
developing boys Personal instruction. Small 
classes. Manly sports encouraged. Extensive equip- 
ment. Ideally located a Ossining overlooking the 
Hudson. Summer Camy 
Walter D. Gerken, A.M., Prin., N. Y. 


THE STONE SCHOOL, Cornwall-On-Hudson, N. Y. 


Ossining, 





Healthful and invigorating ——— Five miles 
from West Point. Boys 9 to 19. Prepares = 
college or business. One teacher to 8 bo 





YS. 
sports under supervision. Swimming pool. Teeainn 
ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster, Box 31 





The Clark School for Concentration 

72d St. and West End Ave., New York City 
For Boys and Girls. Boarding and day pupils; 
prepares for any college. An intensive system of 
individual instruction. Enrollments may be made 





now. A School Where Records Are Made. 
BOYS’ COUNTRY SCHOOL. Preston Park, Pa. 
ee 











RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in 

connection with Emma Willard School 

_ A School of Practical Arts 
Designed for the higher education of women, 
particularly on vocational and professional 
ies, Secretarial Work and Household Eco- 
nomics. B. A. and E degrees. Address 
Secretary 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE, Troy, New York 





Miss Conklin’s 
SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 
Twenty-first Year 
37 7 WEST 39TH STREET NEW YORK 
KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL OF 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
for Educated Women 
101 Park Avenue, New York City 
Ral Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


SKIDMORE 


CHARLES HENRY KEYES, Ph.D., Pres. 


A woman’s college offering programs 
in General Studies, Fine and Applied Art, 
Home Economics, Music, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Secretarial Science, all lead- 
ing to the BS. degree. Dormitory ac- 
commodations for 300 students. For 
catalogue address 


THE SECRETARY 
Box G, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 





SCHOOL 
OF ARTS 














= | requiring mental or physical adjustment. 
| 











Two Large Buildings, Excellent Ap- 
pointment, Forty Acres of Woodland; 
Garden, Orchards, Riding, Driving, 
Baseball, Tennis, Basketball, Gym- 
nasium, Games, Entertainment and 

Woodcraft. 
KATONAH, N. 
Telephone 70 


Correspondence and Inapection Invited, 
| RUDOLPH S&S. FRIED, Principal 


¥. 





_I 

















“Sound View School” 


For Backward Children 

Specialist from Columbia * University. 
Individual Instruction. 

70 Prospect Street Port Chester, N. Y. 


THE HALLOWELL SCHOOL OF ADJUSTMENT 
A highly specialized private school for the train- 
ing and treatment of a limited number of selected 
cases of retarded or defective mental development 
ne 


Speech 





medical consultants. For particulars addres 
Dr. M. C. Hallowell, Margate Pk, Atlantic City. N.J. 


The Bancroft School 


For Mentally Subnormal Children 
One of the oldest and best schools of its kind in exis- 
tence. For catalog address Box 165, Haddonfield, N.J. 

E. A. Farrington, M.D. Jenzia Couison Cooley. 


~ ACERWOOD TUTORING SCHOOL 


Educates boys and girls who are normal in 
— life but require special attention in 


studies. 
Miss Devereux __ Box B, Devon, Penna. 


SCHOOL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Every facility in a beautiful suburban home for 
the education of children unable to attend public 
| or private schools. Domestic Science. 14 miles 
| from Phila, Booklet. 


MOLLIE A. WOODS, Prin., Box 152, Roslyn, Pa. 


THE HEDLEY SCHOOL 


Montessori, Kindergarten, Primary and Intermedi- 














ate to High School. Industrial Arts; Domestic 
Science; Gardening. Association with normal chil- 
dren. Resident physician. Mrs. J. R. Hedley. Prin- 


, Box B, Glenside, Pa. (12 miles from Phila.) 


cipal, 





A special school for girls requiring individ- 
ual instruction, care and attention. Limited 
to twenty-five. Address, Secretary Box 16. 


Hauirax, MassacuvusetTts. 


ELM HILL 


Home and School for Deficient Children 
Skillful care. Invigorating air. Health, 
efficiency. 2nd year. Address 
Brown, M.D. G. Percy Brown, M.D. 
Barre. Massachusetts 


can be quickly cured, it you 


STAMMER:: 


Send 10 cents in stamps for 288-page cloth-bound 
book on Stammering and Stuttering, “Its Cause 





A Private 
and Youth, 
happiness, 
George A, 





and oo. t —— how I —. myself after 
stammering f B. N. 6565 Bogue 
Bidg., 1147 N. *Tiinels: Street, A 





| from_ Chicago. 
| R 


The Bishop’s School 


Upon the Scripps Foundation 
FOR GIRLS LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
Upper and Lower Schools 


*“DUCATIONAL and social training equal to 

that of Eastern Schools. A _ faculty rep- 
resentative of Eastern and Western Colleges. 
» advantages of the healthiest climate in the 
The pupil goes to school in perpetual 
sunshine—sleeps, plays, exercises (at tennis, 
basketball, riding, swimming, ete.) and studies 
out of doors the year round. Sixteen miles 
from Hotel del Coronado. Convenient for par- 
ents wishing to spend the winter in California. 

Write for booklet, 


Right Reverend Joseph H. Johnson, 














FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 2 years’ College, 
4 years’ Academy. Music, Art, Expression, Home 
Economics, Secretarial and be Courses. 
Certificate Privileges. Cata Rev. Wm. P. 
McKee, Dean, Box 660, Mt. Carroll, Til. 


FERRY HALL College preparatory, cues high 
school and advanced courses Also special instruc- 
tion in music, expression ‘and domestic arts and 
sciences. Located in a picturesque woodland estate of 
twelve acres on the shore of Lake Michigan, 28 miles 
For catalog address Miss ELoIse 
Prin., Box 313, Lake Forest, Ill. 


TREMAIN, 








Professional Schools 











THE 
Garland School 


of Homemaking 


A special school which qualifies girls to 
preside over and maintain well ordered 
homes. One and two-year homemaking 
courses wider specialist teachers include 
Child Study, the Family and Social Prob- 
lems, Food and its Preparation, Income 
and Cost of Living, Furnishings, Cloth- 
ing, Serving of Meals, Stories and Hand 
Work for Children and many other vital 
home subjects. Also shorter elective courses. 
Resident students direct the Home-Houses 


(city and suburban) under supervision, 
putting into practice principles taught. 
Catalog on request. Address 


Mrs. Margaret J. Stannard, Director 
2 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 























THE ERSKINE SCHOOL 


Practical, Business and Vocational Training for 
Women. Catalogue. 
EUPHEMIA E. McCLINTOCK, Principal 
2 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 


2 SCHOOL OF 
The Miss Farmer SS3994,2 





Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book. 
Cookery and Household Technique for the home 
and for professional use. Six months and inten 
sive short courses. Send for booklet. Miss Alice 


Bradley, Prin., 30 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
WINSOR TRAINING SCHOOL 
Practical and scientific preparation for the prob- 
lems of home management, the care and training 
of children, —— and institutional work 
For circular addr 

ALICE BRADLEY FOOTE, A. M., Director 
Boston, Massachusetts 





1 Autumn Street, 


ANNOUNCEMENT 











United Hospital Train- | 


ing School for Nurses | 
Registered, offers a 2% years’ course; affiliation 
with Mt. Sinai Hospital, N.Y.C Scholarship for 


Teachers College. 
Addons Sup’t of Training School, 


Beautifully equipped, new plant. 
Port Chester, 





THE HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS KINDERGARTEN -PRIMARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL AFFILIATED WITH NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Residence for students. Graduates placed in ex- 
cellent positions. Students admitted February Ist. 
Address Miss Harrictte Melissa Mills, Prin., wine B, 
N. Y. Univ. Bidg., Washington Square, N. Y. City. 


The Sargent School ‘f,2E 2! 
Established 1881. 


Address for booklet 
D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 





Dr. 





POSSE NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 779 Beacon Street 


33rd year. New building. Courses of one, two and 
three years. Fresent conditions have created great 
demand for our graduates. Courses in Medical 


Gymnastics and Playgrounds. Summer Camp. Apply 


to THE SECRETARY. 


NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS 
1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 35th year. 
Fits for teaching, physical training, recreational 
and playground work Appointment Bureau. 
Dormitories 12. buildings. Enclosed campus. 
Camp on Sound with assembly hall, boat-house, 
athletic field, 250 acres. 








American College of Physical Education 
Two year normal course preparing high school 
graduates for physical directors and playground 
supervisors. Includes athletics, dancing and games 
Co-educational—accredited. Opportunity for partial 
self-support. Term opens Sept. 22, Dept. H-4 4200 
besser Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 
Accredited. Two Year course prepares Téachers, 
Physical Directors and Recreation Workers. Un- 
precedented demands for teachers. Liberal salaries 
pase. Resident Halls maintained. Address Colum- 

Normal School of Physical Education, 3358 
‘South Michigan Bivd., Chicago. 





| Dormitory. 


SEROU 4 


DANCING 


Ballet, Classic, 
Interpretative, 
National and 
Ball Room Dancing 
Children’s Courses 
a Specialty 
Baby Work 
Classes 
Private Lessons 
Normal Courses 


Write for Booklet V 










The following Text Books have been ac- 
cepted by America as indispensable to 
students of the Art: “Baby Work’; 
“Nature Dancing” & “Advanced Nature 
Dancing” by Sonia Serova. “Russian 
Imperial Method” and “Advanced Tech- 
nique of the Russian School” by Veronine 
Vestoff. Price $5.00 per vol. 


M. Veronine Vestoff Mile. Sonia Serova 


Artist Pavlowa’s Graduate Russian 


Imperial Ballet Schoo 
47 West 72d Street New York 
Columbus 6212 and 9283 


Telephone 


25 years the Standard ¢ Pemme School “ Theatre Arts 


LVIENE SCHOOL 
of DRAMATIC ARTS 





DRAMA ORATORY PHOTO PLAY 

MUSICAL COMEDY DANCE ARTS 
Four Schools in One, Practical Stage Training. 
The School's Student’s Stock and Theatre Afford 


Public Stage Appearances. 
Write for catalog, mentioning study cose to 
Thomas Irvin, Secretary, 43 West 72nd woth N. ¥. 


“TED ‘SHAWN ‘STUDIO 
932 South Grand Avenue 





Los Angeles, California 
Fajl and winter preparatory course under Ger- 
trude C. Moore, former Director of Denishawn. 


Write for particulars, 


Helene L. Sioeney 


New York School of Dancing BOSTON 
Specializing in all ballroom dancing. Expert 
instruction with correction of faults inspires 








confidence, and enables one to become very 
proficient in a few lessons. Private lessons by 
appointment day or evening. Normal course 


for teachers, Certificates and Diplomas awarded. 


9 East 59th St., at 5th Avenue, %. Y. City. 
Phone, Plaza 8612, 272 











FLORENCE FLEMING NOYES _ 
SCHOOL OF RHYTHM 


Write a Descriptive Booklet 
120 Madison Avenu New York City 
Te ae Longacre 5075 
Summer School, Cobalt, Conn., July and August 
Branch Studios 
665 Boylston St. 


Boston, Mass., 


Philadelphia, Pa., 1823 Walnut St. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1598 E. 115th St. 
Minneapolis, Minn., 11th Mary Place 


2016 Frankline St. 


NEW YORK | SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


Chartered by the Regents of the University of the 
State of New York. Courses for advanced students 


Calif., 


San Francisco, 





and beginners — Elocution. Public Speaking, 
Drama, Pantomime Speech defects cured. Sum- 
mer Session June to Sept. 318 W. 57th St., New 
York City. 





& 


Emerson College of Oratory 
Largest School of Oratory, Belles-let- 
tres and P edagogy in America. Summer 





Session, 42nd year. Degrees granted, 
Address Harry SeyMour Ross, Dean, 
Huntington Chambers, Boston. 





BYRON W. KINGS SCHOOL OF ORATORY 
Elocution and Speech Arts. New Building and 
Courses for Teachers, Lecturers, Ly- 
ceum and Chautauqua Work. Speech defects, Stam- 
mering, Loss of Voice, Sore Throat positively 
cured. Largest School of Speech Arts in America, 
Send for prospectus. Mt. Oliver, Pittsburgh, Pa, 





ITHACA CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
Special advantages for those who look forward to 
concert or educational work. All instruments, 
vocal, dramatic art, etc. Graduates filling highest 
places available in America. Catalog. Distin- 
guished faculty. Address The Registrar, 13 De 
Witt Park, Ithaca, N. Y, 











| American Academy 
of 


Dramatic Arts 


FOUNDED IN 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dra- 
| matic and Expressional Training in 


America. Connected with Charles 
Frohman’s Empire Theatre and Com- 











| panies. For information apply to 

THE SECRETARY 

| 175 Carnegie Hall 
NEW YORK 33 Ni Bs 
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cau 
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“My Pea Position as —— 
This is just ® totter to Fashion Academy from 
emer student. 
My Dear Mr. Hartman: 
r a long Ume your 
advertisements concerning 
Fame & Fortune in Cos 
tume Designing Vastly 
amused mit until one 
jay last year I enrolled 
in your splendid Schoo 
Your methods are of 
the simplest and can be 
most easily adopted by 
anyone regardless 4s to 
whether or not they have 
any particular talent 
My first positio after 
raduating from Fash 
jou ademy’’ was witl 
Lady Duff-Gordon (‘Lu 
cile’), and I am_ stil 
employed there as De 
signer 
It was the training that 
I received under 
rection that has 
for my present 
Your acvertise 
not dreams , Dut realitic 
Gerald irm han 
Mr armals hens is only 
one of many, many Fash 
Academy graduates who have had amazir 
cess in th profession 
Write for FREE Booklet 24 
FASHION ACADcCMY 
103 E. 57th St., New York 
Scottish Rite Temple, San Francisco 











METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 
58 W. 57th Street. New York 
MODERN COLOR 
Portrait, Landscape, Poster, Stage 
Designing Costume and Interior 
Special _Home Study Course 


Lighting 
Design 


For 
and 


SS SSE 
Short - Story Writing 


A Course of Forty Lessons, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer’s Monthly. 
One pupil has received over 
$5.000 for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time 
—“play work” he calls it. 
Hundreds are selling right alon 
to the leading magazines oa 
the best producing companies. 
Also courses in Play Writing, 
Photoplay Writing, Versifica- 
tion, Journalism, etc. 


150-Page illustrated catalogue free, Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School 


Springfield, Mass. 
Incorporated 1904 





DR. ESENWEIN 






Dept. 19 
Established 1897 











-rofessional _ Schools 





will 


train 


you for a 


Career 


of usefulness 











Pick Your 


garten Training, Physical 


quirements. 





In this directory you will find Professional Schools 
of Domestic Science, Secretarial, Nursing, Kinder- 


Dancing, Music, Costume Designing, Short Story 
Writing and Interior Decorating. Write for infor- 
mation to those Schools which meet your special re- 


Profession 


Education, Dramatic Art, 











DRESS DESIG N 
The original c 
CARL WN J 


se by 
VERNTZ 


Bs 
, () 










Explains the principles 
f correct line and color. 
You dress more smartly 


for less money. 
A practical 
protession that 
pays 
Address Studio 802 


iny where 


ACADEMY OF FINE 
ARTS 
81 East Madison St. 
Chicago ll 


Established 1 





years i) 


DESIGNING and MILLINERY 





Dressmaking and Pattern Cutting taught for whole- 
sale, retail or home use. Day and evening classes. 
Call or write for particulars McDowell Dress- | 
making and Millinery Schools. Estab. 1876 Char- 
tered under Regents 25 West 35th St., N. Y. 
Reside ce Courses By Mail 
E. he reliable school of the W ye 
Parisian ym ds; Designing; bateare Making; 
Finis hing: Model Draping, | 


etc. for business, teaching 


‘ gcssocs. @ or home use 
of Costume Design 
San Francisco, Cal. M e 


Studio 577-B Geary St., 

THE CLARK TEACHERS AGENCY 
Supplies teachers from discriminating fam- 
ilies to representative schools. If you are 
desirous of entering this profession or chang- | 
ing your position write | 


E. L. Gregg, Flatiron Building, New York 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies | 


offer unparalleled service. Our extensive experience 
and equipments make such service possible. Nearly 
every private school in pmerion has employed 
teachers on our recommendat 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 225 FIFTH AVENUE 
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The Florence Wilde 


Studio of Illustration 
208 East 19th St., N. Y¥. C 


Short, practical courses four afterncons a week 
i — advanced students who wish to do higher illus 
tratio! 2. eginners who wish to o costume or 
commerc illustration. Evening life cl 
Wilde was formerly of Pratt Institute. School 
continues yok the Summer. ‘urther information 
willbe mailed upon reques 








AND PARIS SUM- 


NEW YO MER SESSIONS 


SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Inquiries 
requested. For professional workers and 
practical teachers. 


Address Secretary: 2239 Broadway, New York 








Interior Decoration by Correspondence 
Complete nctrastion in the ‘se of period 
styles, color harmony, design, composition 
and allied subjects. Prepares for lucrative 
profession. Course In Home Decoration for 
Amateurs. Start any time. 


Send for Catalogue A 


New York School of Interior Decoration 


101 Park Avenue New York City 








& ic SCHOOL OF 
nam FINE ARTS, CRAFTS 
AND DECORATIVE DESIGN 


In a recent New York competition our 
students won three of the four prizes repro- 
duced in a Grand Rapids art publication. 


For circular address 
CHILD, Director 
































Miss KATHERINE B. 
Room 409, 126 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 














Learn COSTUME or 
MILLINERY DESIGN 
de luxe with 
P.CLEMENT BROWN 


A_ simplified course in Costume 
Millinery given in three to four | 
months, teaching exclusive French | 
methods. (No previous training neces- 
sary.) Write for Free Booklet No. 
H.B.-4, Studio or Mail Course. 


620 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
OPEN ALL YEAR 


or | 


Fairmont Hotel | 
San Francisco 
California 


| 
| 














EDITH YOUNG ART SCHOOL 
Costume Design 
Illustration and Anatomy 
esident Course by Mail 
Unusual Methods Highly Endorsed 
402 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 





WHERE TO SHOP 

































































hotels | maids’ uniforms plaiting & buttons | shopping commissions 
| | 

HOTEL HARGRAVE, West 72d St., bet. Broad- TRIM, SMART UNIFORMS (Maids, Nurses, | HEMSTITCHING—Accordion and Knife Pleat- | MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopping. 
way and Columbus Ave., N 1 block to Central etc.) of strong materials that hold their graceful | ing. Pinking, buttons covered and buttonholes. Will shop with you or send anything on ap- 
Park. Comfott, refinement & luxury combined with | lines. Accessories of dainty simplicity Dressmakers and Tailor Supplies Send for price proval. Services free. Send for —— 
mod. rates. Send for bkit. Eugene Cable, Mgr Nurses* oun Ass'n, 425 Fifth Ave, N.Y. C list. B. Goldsmith & Co., 628 6th Ave., N. Y. C. 366 Fifth Avenue, New York ¢ 

HOTEL ST. JAMES. Times Sq., off Broadway. | DRESSES, CAPS and Bonnets, Coats, Aprons, | VALUE AND SERVICE MRS. MARION P. WEIGLE, Smart Ssoeer. 
109 W. 45th St., 4 min. walk to 40 theatres and all | Collars 2 Cc A" Bibs, ieee and to order } you will find that buying from | Shops tor you or with you free ot charge. Any- 
principal shops. Much favored by women traveling tsk S' OUTFITT SN the many shops listed here is a | thing ser on sporeve. Chaperoning. References 
without escort. W. Johnson Quinn, Pres #25 5th Ave., New York. _— Z pleasant surprise 306 W. 99th St., N. Y. C. Riverside 9132 
THAT “SOMETHING” that you have been un- ——— -- “PARIS BEAUTIFUL, a = ae 
able to find in the large Dept. Stores may be listed 4 © aot arcignac. rue des Saussaies. ‘aris. arisian, 
in one of the shops in these columns. It will be miscellaneous repairing great taste and exp., highest references. English 
worth while to glance through the list speaking, will do your shopping in any line desired. 

= Hair Wave. ALICE C. DUFFEY—1 West 34th st., N 


house furnishings 


RICHARD Specialist in Perm. 





- * podist 
501 5th Av Y. Phone V anderbilt 4070-3789 


; # 
Formerly with Tiffany & Co Tel Greeley 3735. 
Jewelry and Bead Bag Repairing. 
Pear! Stringing by Appointment. 


unusual gifts 





Upholstered Sofas & Chairs & 4-Post Beds 
direct from factory at distinct savings. Chairs, $48 
to $155; Sofas, $119 to $290. Crated & freight paid 
Photos sent. Ruder Bros., 21 FE. 48th St., N.¥.C 





jewelry bought 





SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or express any 
diamonds, old gold, silver, platinum, antiques, 
pawn tickets, artificial teeth. Cash at once 

46 West 23rd Street, New York 





CASH FOR JEWELRY. 
silver, new or broken 


Diamonds, Gems, Gold, 
Prices now exceptionally 
high. Est. 40 years. Mme. Naftal, 69 West 35th 
Street, N. Y. C. Tel. Bryant 670. 
FRANK C. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS 
and other precious stones, also individual pieces of 
jewelry or Jewelry Estates to be settled. Write or 
send. 366 Fifth Ave. Phone Greeley 5489 
SHONG UT, 170 Broadway, cor. Maiden Lane, 
a 4 ‘ortiandt 501. High-class Jewels of every 
; ription. Diamonds, Pearls, etc., purchased for 











cash Individual pieces or estates 

HIGHEST PRICES PAID for old jewelry, dia 
monds, platinum, gold, silver, false teeth. Goods 
returned in 10 days if you're not satisfied. Ohio 


Smelting & Ref. Co., 239 Lennox Bidg 
DIAMONDS 
Take oom age of the High Prices paid for 
precious stones (and jewelry by 
Rothkrug Bros , 542 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


, Cleveland, O 





HARRISON FISHER 


Full line of all his latest | THE 


HE Listed here represents all that 
ADVERTISERS 


BUY DIRECT FROM PARIS. Charges paid to 


Perfumes, 








pictures and postcards. Pictures size 12x14 is unusual in their particular | your door, latest productions of Paris. 

inches, 25 cents each, postpaid Post card ine. The leading shops of the | Gowns, Novelties up to a trousseau. Corres. invited 

series of six, 15 cents per set country. M. Moreed, 106 Blv’d Haussman, Paris, France. 
NURSERY RHYME pictures by Jessie Wilcox | HAND EMBROIDERED Handkerchiefs of best 


Smith. Six subjects 12x16 inches, price 50 cents 
each, postpaid “The Sandman,” ‘Twinkle 
Twinkle,”’ “Child's Grace,"’ ete 


shoes 


Beautiful and original 
Send for prices. L.A 
Birmingham, Ala 


linen for men and women. 
creations. White or colored. 
Fugitt, 210 Brown-Marx Bldg., 





“MOTHER GOOSE”" 


series by Jessie Wilcox cys 


SHOECRAFT SHOP—27 West 38th St., N. Y. 
Women’s and Children’s fine footwear. Narrow 





wedding stationery 





eighteen subjects, size 12x14 i feet a specialty Women's sizes 1 to 10, widths 

$4.50 per set. 25¢ each postps uid, AAAAtoE. Send for Catalog HS. Fit guaranteed 
CATALOG—Over 200 pictures sent on receipt of E. HAYES, Inc., 582 Fifth Ave., New York. | EVERETT WADDEY CO., for a generation has 
postage All deliveries guaranteed Individual style in ladies’ shoes to order in | insured highest quality engrav ed Wedding Invita- 


Cosmopolitan Print Department 
119 West 40th St.. New York City 


materials and color of costumes. Write for 
booklet and directions in self-measurement. 


tions at reasonable prices. Book of Wedding 


Etiquette tree 7 S. 11th St., Richmond, Va. 








maternity apparel 





THE PEDIFORME SHOE. Individuality pre- 
dominates in the pose, grace and appearance. The 
high arch, narrow heel fitting and straight toe line 
assure you of supreme comfort. 


100 WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS $13.50 or 
invitations, hand-engraved. 2 sets of envelopes, 
100 Calling Cards, $2.7 Write for samples 


awed 5 
B. Ott Engraving Co. 1035 Chestnut St., Phila. 





BERTHE MAY'S 
Belt and Brassiere 


MATERNITY CORSET 
Exclusive and invisible enlarge- 


PEDIFORME SHOES are approved by the world's 
greatest authorities. By the National Board 
rc 


WEDDING INVITATIONS & Announcements 
Engraved in the very latest styles. Write for 








ment feature. Dress as usual. Write for catalog | of Y } we Gov ernment Oversea Workers | samples and prices. Prompt service. Virginia 
No. 15. Berthe May, 10 E. 46th St., N. ¥ as being the only ‘Perfect’ Shoe Stationery Co., Dept. H, Richmond, Va. ai 
BERTHE MAY'S MATERNITY DRESSES | PROOF: Prociaimed by a million benefited wear- 


To order only 
alogue No 
10 East 46th St.. 


and other apparel 
samples supplied Cc 
Berthe May, 


Sketches and 
5 
New York 





ers as America’s Most Popular Shoe. 
36 West 36th St., 224 Livingston St., 
New York, ae Brooklyn, N. Y 


wholesale millinery 








millinery & feathers 


SHORT VAMP SHOES. French and American 
models. Round or Pointed Toes, in all leathers. 
Best for high insteps. Send for Catalogue ‘H.”’ 
J. Glassberg, 225 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


Refined in appearance 
nes. Hand-made in twenty-five 
For the exclusive trade only 

26 West 58th Street, N. Y. C- 


SAILORS—Smart and 
Perfect li 


colors. 
Trotteur Hat Co., 





ESTATES AND RESPONSIBLE PERSONS 
wishing to dispose of Jewels can do so 
privately and to the best advantage at 

542 Fifth Ave.. Rooms 50-51, Béchet & Barclay 





PARADISE, GOURA FANS and Ostrich Feathers 
reconstructed. Newest dress trimmings and 
fancies from old feathers. Prompt mail service. 

K. _Methot, 38 West 34th Street, New York City 





specialty shops 


yarns 








ladies’ tailors 


patterns 


WILKINSON HAND-MADE ART QUILTS. 
Beautiful, practical gift for every occasion. Made 
only to order. Illus. catalog H in colors sent on 
request Wilkinson Quilt Co., Ligonier, Ind. 


SS CREATIONS in Hand Knitted 

nts. A complete stock of yarns. Cus 

of instructors. Elsa Barsaloux, 400 Fifth Ave 
New York, opposite —_ 





D. VELTRY, Milady's Tailor. 
during month of April 
Coats and Dresses 
orders invited. 42 


10% reduction 
Creator of exclusive Suits 
_Furs, new and remodeled. Mail 
5 Fifth Ave., New York City 


PATTERNS CUT TO MEASURE for Ladies’ and 


| Children's Garments; picture or description; rea- 
sonable prices, perfect fit. Mail orders a a ig alty. 
Mrs. Weisz, 111 Lexington Ave.. N. Y. | 





| in one of the shops in these columns. 


THAT “SOMETHING” that you have been un- 
able to find in the large Dept. Stores may be listed 





It will be 
worth while to glance through the list. 


YARNS PARAKEET SILKS 

for — and eee Sweaters. Directions. 
essories Efficient mail order dept 

Margaret Mitts. Ltd., 734 So. Mich. Ave., Chicago. 














acres 











































































antique royal coat 

AT of yellow "K ‘o-ssee,”’ 
Worn only 
Has all the 
three -legged 





> t iNE SEC 
IMPERI al ; “ cadens years old 
tl ¢ mperor of China 
ithentic insignia of the 
chen, white rabbit, ete., ete. Pertect 
lition Wonderful opportunity) 
me interested please address 

















comeing & instruction 
(Continued) 
| ~ LOUISE MORGAN 
114 West 70th St P hone 4569 Columbus, 
Modern Dances 
__ Children’s Classes. Ballet_and Interpretative 
HEPBURN WILSON 


cleaning & dyeing 





ARTHUR CHEGNAY 
Expert French Cleaner and Dyer 
suits, blouses, laces, trimmings, ete. Quick 
express ra. 121 bk. 57th St. Plaza 7198 


——— G. 

7 " Modern ne Studio 

corsets 27 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. (formerly Thorley Bldg.) 
For rates and appointme nt ee Pis ay 877 70 


“LACED CORSETS are mod- | READ THESE ANNOUNCEMEN 
erately priced, $3.25 up. Retail only. B sieres fit- | carefully and you will find many he Iofal and inter- 
ted. Corsets to order. Every corset scientifically | esting suggestions. They are classified under their 
titted by experienced corsetieres. Unusual service respective he: il for your convenience 


Gowns 
Servic 














GOSSARD FRO! 









Box 7, Harper's Bazar 119 West 40th St.. N.Y. ¢ 
beads 
BEADS Ail Kinds BEAD BAGS REPAIRED 
Unusual Creations in Beaded Bags 
for the Trade : 
Joe Miche 27 a 3th sh Street, N.Y. | 





beauty & health 








GOSSARD CORSETS—We carry over 50 models os 
and are able to fit “difficult” figures. Once fitted our 
customers Shop-by-Mail. A shop of service. 
Olmstead Corset Co., 179 Madison Ave., at 34th St 


discarded gowns 





APPAREL for our 





MME. S. SCHWARTZ WE WANT DISCARDED 
Custom-mi we co s for the woman of fashion. Second-Hand De »~partment Store 
11 47th St., New York City. Positively highest prices paid 
Tele phone 1 552 Murray Hill. Aaron's, 808 Sixth Vanderbilt 4765. 








SH PERFEC baby 
on lasts 2 to 4 wee 
Treatment 50C, 


EYELA 
applica 
ape, i: tint 

St., New York 


: MAYS 
» Specialist 
50 W est 49th Street 
New York City. 
MAYS, Face Specialist. Est. 30 years. Per- 
manently removes wrinkles, freckles, scars, etc 
Muscies tightened; endorsed by known physicians 
One address: 49th St Y. Bryant 94 


MME. JULIAN’S “SPECIFIC has stood the test 
for fifty years. Information offered free to all 
having undesirable hair growths. 

Mme. Julian, 14 West 47th St., New York City 

FLETCHER’S BLEACH PASTE restores youthful 

complexion Protects, whitens and beautifies 

Removes tan and_ freckles Postpaid, $1.25 

Tom Fletcher Co., Los Angeles 

V. DARSY—Salon de Jeunesse. Face and neck 

treatments of the great French specialist, Dr. Dys, 

with his preparations. I:ndorsed by royalty. Send 

for book and questionnaire. 630 Sth Ave., N. Y. 


NOT ONLY 
New York, but many other cities are represented 


EYEBROW AND 
$1.20 per box. Sing le 
giving beautiful 
at Spiro's, 26 W. 




















9426 






































here, with the —— 3 and addresses of their leading 
shops Re care fully ! 
“Mme. LI Tk S Imported Stringent Lotion. 





Guarantee improvement in two weeks or money 
refunded, $1.10. Reducing Cream, . 0O per “years 
Cleansing Cream, $1.00 p.p. 47 W. 42nd St., N.Y .¢ 
JOHN H. WOODBURY, Safe, Sane Metnod. 
Shapes features and removes blemishes perfectly 
Not at all expensive. Wonderfully pleasing 
Only at 1648 Broadway, cor. Slst Street, z. 
ONE BARY-GONE BATH CARTRIDGE 

in your daily bath will positively reduce fat. 

it is clean, fragrant and harmless. No drugs, 

diet_or exercise =< 
WONDERFUL FOR THE SKIN. Box of 12 sent 

postpaid in the United States for 33.00 
P. A. P. Co., Dept. B, 

469 Central Park West New York City. 
YOUR PRETTY NECK IS YOUR CHARM. 
Harvey's Skin Food keeps it smooth and fine. 
33.00 per jar at 
Lord & Taylor's, MceCreery'’s and Altman's. 
SAGGING CHEEKS LIFTED 
Device concealed by hair. Restores contour and 
smooths out wrinkles. Send 2c. stamp for booklet. 
M. L. H. Co., Box 80, Station L, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
SUPERFLUOUS FLESH reduced by modern 
scientific electrical method. No dieting or exercising; 
required. Dr. R. Newman, lic. phys., 286 5th Ave. 

(nr. 30th St), N. ¥.C. Phone Mad. Sq. 5758. 
BLANCHE ARRAL, famous Grand Opera star, 
tells how she reduced her flesh without drugs, diet- 
ing or strenuous exercise. Write for infor'n. Arral’s 
Tika Tea Co., Dept. 18, 500 5th Ave., N. Y 
LAIRD'S NUTRIENT SKIN CREAM builds up 
Hollow Cheeks, Sagging Muscles and eladicates 
wrinkles. Pr. $1.15 & $3.50 jar p.p. Write for bkit on 
care of skin. Rose Laird’s Salon, 17 E. 48th St.,N.Y. 
GRAHAM BEAUTY SECRET. The new astring- 
ent skin treatment for wiinkl blackheads, coarse 
pores, and oily skin. rice Mail orders filled. 
Graham Beauty Shop, 25 W. Illinois St., Chicago 
LUC re E (SAVUY) ASTRINGE UE 
*s and prevents wrinkles; rin a to 
ging muscles tirm. Full directions. $5.00 a 
Astor Theatre Building, 
MARTORIERAMBE! AUusesLUCILLEPOUDRE 
reams 
for Evening especially recommended. $1.50 ppd. 
each. Luciile Savoy, Astor Theatre Bldg., N.Y .¢ 



























































New York City. | 


Peach shade Poudre for Day & Orchid | 


| MME. L. BROW CORSETIERRE | NOT ONLY 


N 
Formerly fitter for the Peetz Corset Co New York, but many other cities are represented 
Front and Back Laced Corsets and Brassieres here, with the names and addresses of their leading 
45 West 37th St., New York. Phone 4786 Greeley | shops. Read | carefully 


= | 
Are You Unconsciously Deny- 
| ing Yourself Some Pleasure? 


With the Spring come new plans and de- 
sires—for your wardrobe—your living room 
—your garden—your boudoir. Let these | 
shops of endless variety, and so conveni- | 
ently grouped, make those dreams come | 

| 














true! 
And if you fail to find the objects of 
give Miss | 
| 


! your search offered here, 
| Jane Jarvis of Harper’s Bazar’s Personal 
She 


Shopping Service an opportunity. 
can make this 
Spring the happiest 
in many years for 
you — just confide 
your needs to her. 

For instance, per- 
haps you have a 
corner in your liv- 
ing room which 
holds out a fitting 
welcome for this 
hospitable chair, 
only one of Miss 
| Jarvis’ charming 
| 











discoveries. 


In denim $45, mahogany or walnut 


legs. Down cushion $5 extra 











| Chie 


| BABY 





entertainment 





PUNCH & JUDY SHOW, for Children’s parties, 
including sleight of hand and maats tricks and 
ventriloquism Ambrose Jeffri 44 Eldert st., 
Brooklyn, N. Telephone a7 Bushwick. 


fancy pace & cos stumes 


rAMS—COSTUMES of every description for 
every occasion to hire or made to order 
I-very rented costume as clean as new. 


A W. Tams, 1600 Broadway (48th St.), _N 7. @ 


A. KOEHLER & CO., 249 W. 42nd St 
Tel. Bryant 8984; artistic and original models for 
the Bal-Masque and pageant. An extraordinary 
collec. of historic al and genuine national costumes 




















fashion sketches 


SKETCH SERVICE 
Tailors showing copies of Imported 
nue models 





for Dressmakers and Ladies’ 
and Fifth Ave- 
Samples on request to above trade only 
Fashions, 1 ? Ww 38th. St. _N bi 


“for the children 


FURNITURE—For the baby and child, 
chairs, etc., made of wood The Better 
Free booklet. Frank M. Sawyer, 3512-14 
Kansas City, ‘Mo. 

c., 16 W. 57th St., N. Y. 
n's furniture and toys tor 
1 now. Our specialty: De- 
signing nurseries Cc logue. 
TOTS TOGC t. Tel. Bryant 
2 Outfitters to C hildren of all ages. No cata- 
Coats and Hats made to order a specialty 
Charming Styles and Superior Workmanship. 


MARY AND VIRGINIA—Chiidren’s clothes, de- 
signed and beautifully made for all occasions. 
Coats with hats to match on order only. 66 West 
56th Street, Telephone Circle 3235. 
NANA, Ltd. 
11 West 56th Street, New York. 
Infants’ & Children’s Dresses 
made to individual order 








beds, 
Things.” 


Independence Ave., 











the nursery, 
i 




















gowns bought 


MME. NAFTAL 
pays highest cash value for fine 
misfit or slightly used evening, 
street and dinner costumes; 


Also for furs, diamonds, jewelry, 














silverware, furniture and rugs. 
Promptness and liberal payment our motto. 
69 West 45th Street. Tel. 670 Bryant. — 
Tel. Bryant 1376 WE PAY CASH _ 
MME. FURMAN for Slightly Used 
Buys Gowns, Suits, Wraps, 
Discarded Apparel Street Frocks, Furs, etc 








Bank References 
Society References 
Mime. Furman 

101 W. 47th St., N 
UNLIMITED C APY r AL 
E nates Us 


Tel. Bryant 1376 
Jewelry Bought 
Diamonds Bought 
Silverware Bought 
Tel. Bryant 1376 
MME. FURMAI! 














101 W. To Give You 
103 W. a The Highest Prices 
DUFF, ti Ww. 46th St., N.Y. Tel. Bryant 8247. 
Highest Prices Paid 
For Discarded Wearing Apparel, 
Draperies, Rugs, Linens, Etc 
SELL TO MME. NAFTAL, 69 West qth St., 


New York. Tel. Bryant 670. I will pay good value 
for your fine used evening, street and dinner frocks; 
also diamonds, jewelry and silverware. 








hair 
NESTLE PERMANENT HAIR WAVING 


‘he best equipped and largest 
establishment in the world 











C. Nestle Co., 12 and 14 East 49th St., New York. 
CALL AT SCHAEFFER'S if you want expert 
yersonal attention for a permanent wave. Posi- 





tively no friz or kink. J. Schaeffer, 542 Fifth Ave. 
Phone: Murray Hill 5772. 

NOTICE ‘The most successful innovation ct com- 

bining a Permanent Wave and Hair Treatment im- 

varted with the C.F. Steaming Therapeutic method 

Bklit. Chas. Frey, 11 E. 41st St., N.Y. (at 5th Ave.) 











SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, MOLES, WARTS per- 








discarded furs 








manently destroyed. Satisfaction ye Electro- > 
lysis, no pain. Physicians’ reterences. Tel Woeey corsets 
40. Florence Woodley, 507-5th Ave.. N. Y ; (Continued) 
SOCIAL POISE—My unique method gives you | LOUISE GREENWOOD, Specialist in Corsets. 


ease and grace in body carriage 
dancing. Personal instruction. 
140 W. 68th St. (Broadway). 


Modern and siage 
Louis Vecchio, 
Columbus 4452. 








YOUR SLIGHTLY USED FURS are worth a lot 
money. Sell them to us. 

M Aaron’s Second-Hand Department Store, 

5. | 808 Sixth Avenue Phone, Vanderbilt 4765. 


Made to order. Copied, Cleaned, Repaired. Latest 
models in stock. Booklet sent. Bristol Bldg., 500 
| 5th Avenue, N. Y., 4th Floor. Vanderbilt 8 














blouses, gowns & waists 





READ THESE ANNOUNCEMENTS 

carefully and you will find many helpful and inter- 
esting suggestions. They are classified under their 
respective headings for your convenience. 


discarded jewelry 





UNUSUAL, BUT NOT EXTREME, our froc ks, 
gowns ana suits combine style and workmanship. 
Artistic remodeling makes old gowns new. 

Von Kull Co., 11 West 35th Street, N. Y. C 








DIAMONDS, OLD JEWELRY, BRIC-A-BRAC 
and entire contents of houses bought. 
Write, call or a ee 

808 Sixth Ave Tel. Vanderbilt 


corset craft 


Aaron's, 4765. 





MADAM HAMAD. Smart gowns for all occasions. 
made to order. Exclusive designs. Prompt attention 
to out of town orders. Own material optional. Re- 
modeling. 179 W.93d St., N.Y. Phone River 1969 








MME. CALDOR SALON DU CORSET 
348 Madison Ave., New York 
A step from the Ritz and Biltmore Hotels. 
Corsets — Lingerie _ Negligees 


dramatic art 





PHOENICG 1A & VENI jpIO— 
Prop., 5 W. 39th ICE STUDIO A. A. Badran, 





MME. CALDOR THEODORA URSULA IRVINE. Dramatic Art 


CROWN OF GOLD SHAMPOO AND TONIC 
Prevents darkening; accentuates the red and gold- 
en tin $1.00 each a bottle. Not a dye or bleac h. 
Original Toitet Prep. Co.., : Mad. Sq.Sta., 


NEOS-HENNE for grey und faded hair. Any shade 
from blonde to black. Applied in all ‘up-to-date 
Beauty and Hair Dressing Parlors. Write for in- 
formation to Neos Co., 366 Fifth Ave., N. 
CRUDOL SHAMPOO, scientifically perfect. rinses 
complete ly from the hair, leaving fluffy and healthy. 
Crudol, Nature's Hair Tonic, 30c & 60c tube; Sham- 
poo, 35¢ tube. The Crudol Co.Inc.,1777 B’way,N.Y. 
MANUEL MODERN TRANSFORMATIONS 
Have a sight-proof parting not obtainable else- 
where. Parisian Booklet on request. Manuel, Wig 
and Transformation Specialist, 29 E. 48th St., N.V. 





















CARL 
Specialist in Permanent Hair W hein 
Formerly wie W. — Astoria Hote’ 
» Columbus Circle, yn Bm ‘2410. 


PERMANENT ATR Wi ING. Hair Coloring & 








blouse, tri _C. Hand-made batiste Creates the finest stays in America. Diction. Endorsed by Edith W yane Matthison. Henna Treatments by Specialists. Latest methods. 
rolling rimmed wi with "yea ‘filet, square or V-neck, | Corsets to order, semi-ready fitted and finished | Stage training. Teacher of Alice Transformations and Hair Goods of every descrip- 
& collar, $6.50 up. In Georgette, $8.00 up. | within a day. Phone Murray Hill 1270. | Summer Courses. Studio, 603 C Ah ‘tial, N.Y. | tion M. Schmidt, 2807 B’way. Academy 1500-2679. 





— ART OF ALTERATION. Original charm 
: smartness thru slightest alteration. We spe- 

= ize in remodeling. V isit us or let us call. 

annetton, Inc., 122 E. 57th St., N. Y. Plaza 4244. 








dancing & instruction dress forms 


RICHARD’'S HAIR SHOP 
Specialist in Permanent Hair Waving. 
Scientific Scalp Treatment. fenna Coloring 
665 Fifth Ave. (at 53rd St.), N.Y.C. Tel. Plaza 8796 





JEANNETTON will supply y you with just the right 
gown for every occasion at exact- 
= ly the price you hope to pay. 
22 East 57th St. Tel. Plaza 4244. NM. ¥.C. 


PNEU FORM—The Pneumatic Dress Form. Gowns 
fitted without personal try-on. Inflated in fitted 
lining, gives exact figure. Fitted Linings. Pneu 
Form, 16 West 46th St.. N. Y Bryant 5338. 


VESTOFF-SEROVA SCHOOL, 47 W. 72nd St. 

N. Y. Nature Dancing, Russian, Ballet, Interpret- 
ive, ete. Illustrated text books on Nature or Rus- 
sian Dancing. $5 per volume. Catalog N on request. 





NEW ELECTRIC TREATMENT for BALDNESS, 
Falling Hair or Dandruff cur cvery case 
guaranteed as long as hair bulbs show Viability 
Illustiated bklet. Alois Merke, 28 W. 46th St. 





CHILDS & ANTOINETTE 
tavite you to visit their display of 
348 M: xclusive Gowns and Accessories at 
dino Ave. (bet. 44th and 45th Sts.) N.Y C. 
MME. 





CLAIRE, formerly with Paqu 
and Lucille, N.Y. GOWNS and W Ads 
der at moderate wrices. Phone 


r Lenox 
Address 162 East 82nd St., N. Y. 





ALVIENE 7 DANCE ARTS (20th year). Classic 
Interpretive, Ballet, Technique, Pantomime (So- 
ciety or Stage); also Teachers’ Normal course 
43 West 72 St.,.N.Y.C. Thos. Irwin,Se'y Catalogue 


employment agency 





ANN J. MACHALE’S Hair Restorer. canted 
all the shades of brown. _ Restores gray hair to its 
natural color. Harmless. No unsightly colors if an 
continued. $1.15 by mail. 665 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 








YOU WILL BE SURPRISED 
indeed at the many wonderful bar- 
gains to be had at the shops listed in 
these columns. 


MISS BRINKLEY, 507 Fifth Ave., New York 
We open houses, clean and put in order 
r occupancy. 
The office supplies competent household servants. 











READ THESE ANNOUNCEMENTS 

carefully and you will find many helpful and inter- 
esting suggestions. They are classified under their 
respective headings for your convenience. 




































- 
Oorang Airedales are loyal Pals for man 
woman and child; faithful watch dogs 
for automobile, camp, home 
ideal dogs for farm and ranch; careful 
drivers of cattle, hogs and sheep; excellent 
ratters, water-dogs, retrievers and hunters 
of all kinds of game Choice stock for 







and estate; 









eale. 
Illustrated catalog mailed for ten cents, 


OORANG KENNELS 
The Largest Breeders of Airedale Terriers in the World 
Dept. P. LA RUE, OHIO 









WORM YOUR DOG 


Every dog needs worming occasionally. 
Sergeant's Sure Shot Capsules for dogs 
(liquid for puppies) never fail. 60 cents at 
dealers or from 


A_ Medicine 










us by mail. for Every 
5 # * & Dog Ailment 
Polk Miller’s famous 
Dog Book, 64 pages DOG MEDICINES 
on care, feeding anc 
a ‘ es 
chartand Sen. Vest’s 
celebrated **Tribute 
to a Dog.”* Write 
today for a freecopy 
p POL MILLER DRUGCO. Richmond, Va. 








SOME splendid six 
months old POLICE 


’ 
For DOG PUPPIES from high- 
ly pedigreed stock. ROCK- 


VILLE POL ICE DOG 
KENNELS, 75 Long Beach 
Road, near Merrick Ave., 

a é Rockville Centre, Long 
Island. 











AIREDALE TERRIERS 
Champion Soudan Swiveller 
at stud, fee $25.00. The 
} Sire of Champion Abbey 
King Nobbler, Champion 
1) Gold Heels, C 
Kirks Patricia. 
| grown stock for sai 


I SHIP ON APPROVAL 
| BRAYVENT KENNELS 





Phone 424M Westfield 





BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


And How to Feed 


Mailed Ring to any addregs 
the Author 


H. cur GLOVER CO., Inc: 

















Dog Remedies | 118 West 31s: St., New York 
BOSTON TERRIERS 
bred by me won highest 
honors at the world’s greatest 
show, New York, 1921. I 
have quality puppies of the 
best breeding for sale at all 
times. Reasonable _ prices. 
For further parti wip acd- 
dress Mrs. M. C. Met INE, 
23lst St. and Bro eae on 
New York. Telephone, Kings- 


bre 8. Ave., 
bridge 


7 BisnopManor 


Farm KENNELS 
White 
Scotch Collies 


Irvington Mlabaima 
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A J OYFUL WELCOME 


Tue language of dogs is a universal one— 
for though he come from far off China or 
from Sunny France his joyful bark will al- 
ways bid you “Welcome.” Never too tired or 
out-of-patience with the world to put his 
whole heart in making you understand his 
great admiration for your greatness. If you 
want a dog, and would like expert help in 
its selection, Mr. Frank F. Dole’s forty years 
experience as a judge and breeder is at your 
disposal without charge. Address 


Mr. Frank F. Dole 
HARPER’S BAZAR DOG DEPARTMENT | 
119 West 40th Street New York | 


























WILLINEZ WEATHER KENNELS 


Old English Sheep Dogs 
The Best Collection of Old English Sheep Dogs in America 
HE home of MAY MORN WEATHER, 
the English Champion Old English Sheep 
Dog, the sensation of the Westminster Kennel 
Club Show, February 1921. 

A splendid lot of Old English Sheep Dog 
Puppies, for sale at all times. At Stud—Cham- | 
pion New Jersey Weather, Champion Interna- 
tional Weather and Clovelly Weather. FEE 
$25.00. These dogs combine the choicest blood 
in the World; are handsome, big and pigeon 
blue with perfect white markings. Puppies 
from grand matrons $100 up. 

Also at Stud the Grand Harlequin Great Dane 
YUBAN, a big, sound, clear black and white. 
FEE $25.00. 


Apply FRED F. LEIGHTON, Willinez Weather 
Kennels, Kennel Manager, HOLMDEL, NEW 
JERSEY. Phone Holmdel 24-W. | 





The Dog of the Hour 


BVERY visitor is ex- 
traordinarily impressed 
by the appearance and 
performance of Palisade 
Police Dogs:—the natural 
result of years of scien- 
tific breeding and careful 
management. 


PALISADE KENNELS 


Merrick Road, Rosedale, L. I. 
Telephone, Laurelton 2138 

















Just forty minutes from Manhattan by 
rail or auto 











































Boston Terriers 


Beautifully 
for 
as low as $35.00 
tion guaranteed. 
booklet and Description. 


poqaar KENNELS: Mrs. 


Thompson, 295 Pros- 
Wy “Ave., Ingram, Pitts- 
burgh, Penna, Phone Craf- 
ton 760. 






Keeps Dogs Comfortable 


cannot be healthy or safe if > are tormented 

by fleas. Prevent snappishness an ailments by 
ing them comfortable with Bik Blow it 

into the coat with a powder fom. It de Fe every 
lea. Non-poisonous; and humans. 
Kills insects by inhalation. Fleas don’t eat it—they 
breathe it, and die. In the red-and- er wrapper 
— the BLACK FLAG trademark. 
t 


‘ware stores. 


by mail on receipt = price. 
BLACK FLAG, Baltimore, Md. 








marked Puppies 
sale at all times. Some 
Satisfac- 
Send for 











“The Blue Grass Farm Kennels, 
of BERRY, KY. 


offer for sale, Setters and Pointers, Fox and 
Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 
and Opossum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, also Airedale 
Terriers. All dogs shipped on trial, purchaser 
alone to judge the quality. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Eighty-four page 
highly illustrated instructive and interesting 
catalogue for 10 cents in coin.’ 








THOROUGHBRED 
WHITE COLLIES 


The Most 
Dogs in the World 


A 


Home, 
the Children, 
panion for the House- 


he 


Shepherd. 
Akin. 
SHOMONT KENNELS 
Box 457 Monticello, lowa 


Beautiful 


Guardian for the 
Playmate for 
Com- 


an Ideal 
Pairs Not 


id, and 








BRENTWOOD AIREDALES 
for quality breeding 
AT STUD 
“Brentwood Barnstormer” 
Rebound Chorister, Brentwood Billy Boy 
Pups by these oo? occasionally for 
sale 


L. Iriberry—Brentwood Kennels—Kings High- 
io “and Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 

















BOSTON TERRIERS, A 

FRENCH BULL DOGS | Japanese 
I make a specialty of these Spaniel 
breeds and am in a posi- 
tion to supply good speci- 
mens at the most reasonable 
prices. Highest references. 
Write me for information. 









Boston Terriers, 
Japanese Spaniels, 
Pekes, Poms, 
Fox Terriers, 


‘ol . 
Airedale Terriers 
In fact all breeds at 
reasonable prices. Cor- 
respondence a pleasure. 








F Send stamp Yor illustrated 
I am sure ; can please the Mrs. G. W. Brown, Box t,, Laneperes. w a anne: 
most fastidious. Bucks County ennsylvania ENNELS 
TUNA, 36 Havre 8&t., (No connection with any other Brown.) Box ee Mass. 
East Boston, Mass. 








Boston Terriers 
A few choice specimens, both 
sexes, for sale, by the celebrated 

FASCINATION 5 


Finest re wat Gumenten of 
any dog in the country. Prices 
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AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 


VIBERT AIREDALE FARM 


Largest Exclusive Airedale Farm in the World 
PHONE, BOUND BROOK, 397 


Box 31 Weston, New Jersey 


Illustrated booklet and price list upon request 








An Airedale Terrier is the Dog Supreme for 
Companionship, for Watch Dog purposes, 
and Surpasses Every Other Dog on Earth 
as a Companion for Children. The all 
round dog of the times for city or country, 
a Useful Canine Citizen. 


We Offer country bred, farm raised pup- 
pies from registered thoroughbred stock; 
a full grown male, and a full grown female 
already served by a registered stud. 
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“The Dog That Thinks’’ 

At Stud: International Champion Koote- 
nai Chinook, the only American Bred 
International Airedale Champion on 
Earth. Fee $25. 

Puppies Sired by International Cham- 
pion Kootenai Chinook now ready for 
Immediate Delivery. 

Prompt shipment. Safe delivery. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 

















individual merit 4 
finement And no. sale 
considered complete until 
satisfaction is assuret 

I sell and ship to all 
parts of the World. 


ALL BREEDS 

My place has no ap- | f 
proach or equal in Amer- ’ 
ica or Europe, in the | 
Canine World. | 

Absolutely nothing sold E 
except dogs of distinctive EXC SIV 

e- 


DOGS 


Hy Has 


OFFICE AND SHOWROOM 


























PEKINGESE 


LARGEST KENNEL IN AMERICA 
All ages and colors Chiefly “Sleeve Dogs” and puppies Champion Bred 
SOME AS LOW AS $25 
Satisfaction guaranteed. © Safely shipped anywhere. © Send for photographs and description. 
. H. A. BAXTER 


MRS. 
489 FIFTH AVENUE, New York 


Tel. Vanderbilt 1236 Tel. Great Neck 418 








GREAT NECK, L. L.} 





Why— 
a police dog? 


Because he is most faithful 
(see his war record) 
Because he is most intelligent 
(see his Detective and Protective 
record) 
Because he is an aristocrat 
(He has the beauty of good breeding) 
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Specimen puppy 





Top o’ The World Kennels | 










Offer for sale a few 
splendid puppies. 
These dogs are un- 
excelled for intelli- 
gdnce and disposition. 
They make ideal pals | 
for the children and | 
chums for the grown 
ups. $50.00 up. Write 
rs. J. « Nichols, 
Route A, Box 200, 
Miami, Fla. 











French Bull Dogs of the 
highest quality. 
my kennels have won high- 
est honors at best shows. 


Home of Champion 
Toodles | 


Dogs from 


Puppies always for sale. 
Also handsomely marked 
Boston Terriers at proper 
prices. Write Mr. A 
Gunderson, 81 Columbus | 
Street, Malden, Mass. 








Bred from | pred in these kennels 
the very best! have been awarded 


imported highest honors © at 
strains. most of the eastern 
Meltrah Pekin- | bench shows. Puppies 
ese Kennels | bred from prize win- 


Avenue,Engle 
wood, ° . 
Phone 199 W. 

Englewood 

20 min.motor 

ridefromN.Y 


we try to breed the best. 
a 


At Stud—Pao Chin of Melrah Waite St. 





PEXINGESE | A TREDALES 






ing stock usually for sale. We 
can’t breed all the Airedales so 


MYSTERY KENNELS 
Hamden, Conn. 


Princeton, N. 





| Why OUR Police Dogs? 
Because of their show ring success 
(Under eighteen different judges they have won two hundred and 
seventy-five prizes; one hundred and seventy-seven First and Specials; 
fifty-seven Seconds; thirty-three Thirds) 
1 Because their breeding is the best 
| (They combine the blood of the winners of the world) 
Because they are scientifically raised 
(Country air, sanitary kennels, selected diet) 
Because they are all registered 
(Stud Book of Shepherd Dog Club and American Kennel Club) 
Five imported dogs at stud. Puppies from $100 up. Reservations 
made in order of their receipt 
REXDEN-BELCARZA KENNELS 
111 Broadway, New York City 


SHOW and STUD KENNEL, 





















Tel. Rector 2867 
BREEDING KENNEL, 
Islip, Long Island 



























SUNN YBRAE 
COLLIE KENNELS 


Offer for sale puppies and 
matured stock of the world’s 
best breeding. Our Kennels 
are full of the Parbold,||0f all breeds. 
Seedley and Southport 
Strains. For 35c will send 
my booklet on training the 


Most beautiful and 





F. RAYMOND CLARK, 
Bloomington, Illinois 


Belgian Police Dogs 


(Groenendaeles) 


Grand lot of 
puppies ready to ship, all ages. 
H. Persson Groenendaeles Ken- 
Collie. nels, 100 Willow Avenue, Rose- 
bank, Staten Island. 


intelligent 


PUPPIES 
usually on 
hand 














SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO PUPPIES 
he -~= 















jful, harmless as a kitten and 
y very affectionate. Always full 
p."" My puppies are 

Kansas farm. 
picture of 


HE best quality 


on a lated against distemper 






dollars. 
Kennels Registered. 








. Will ship on approval ° 
Bn - Pagina parties. gf os Miss M.LEIPSIGER 
antee safe livery vwhe 4 
THE BROCKWAY KENNELS "Baldwin Kanesy | | Burlington Iowa 


The smartest, handsomest and | | PEKINGESE 
y Cutest dogs on earth. Just 
ithe thing for children, play- EXCLUSIVELY 


All puppies inocu- 
Nothing under fifty 
Sunnidale 
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MEDOR KENNELS 


Formerly of London, England 


Our specialty is Pekingese and Wire Haired Fox Terriers, 
Many blue ribbon winners. All other breeds. 


70 West 47th Street New York 


Near 6th Avenue Phone Bryant 6340 














AMERICAN and IMPORTED 
= SHEPHERD DOGS 


(POLICE DOGS) 


JOSELLE’S DOLF VON DUSTERNBROOK, P. H. 
Grand Champion Germany, 1919, Grand Champion Austria, 1920. 
The Only Shepherd of This Title Known to Leave Germany 


Also winning highest honors over 167 Shepherd Dogs at the West- 
minster Kennel Club Show, New York, February, 1921. 


|} JOSELLE KENNELS 
| P. A. B. Widener, 
Lewis S. Worden, Manager 

































At Stud 
Fee on 
Request 





ELKINS PARK, PA. 


Owner—Address all communications to 
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New Speedster 


ISTINCTIVELY finished in 


Exclusive Kissel Chrome Yel- 

<{0 ° low—equipped with new Kissel 
u NX individual steps and sport fenders 
4 —Kissel designed semi-racing body 

with form-fitting upholstery that 


provides unusually comfortable 
driving and riding positions. 


KISSEL oj 


A swagger car of individual design 
—the Aristocrat of the Speedster 
type—mounted on the Kissel Cus- 
tom-built chassis with the new 
Kissel Custom-built motor. 
Kissel Motor Car Co. 
Hartford, Wis., U.S.A. 
Originators of the ALL-YEAR Car 





New Standard Touring Seven Passenger 


Another example of Kissel Individuality—the new Standard Touring 7-passenger—mounted on the Kissel Custom- 
built chassis with the new Kissel Custom-built motor. Kissel’s new popular priced model—Twenty seven hundred and 
seventy-five dollars at the factory. : 
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“La Femme De 


oe "EST a_ pleurer!” 
woman of forty. 


those slimly bewitching 


hats, but now 





“It is to weep,” 


knows how to avoid it. 


For there is a way and a simple one, 
too: ask any one of the great couturiers. 
“Madame,” he might say, “the model 
who is wearing that Directoire coat of 
du Maurier Green which you so admire 
She is, 
in fact, not even a young woman, yet 
her figure and carriage challenge the 
When she 
came to us last autumn she was by no 
means as you see her now, yet we real- 
ized that she had all of these possi- 


is by no means a young girl. 


eve with their fresh grace. 


bilities.” 


GOSS 


A pink brocaded brassicre accompanics this pink 
tricot Gossard especially designed for the slenderly 
athletic woman who desires freedom of motion. 





muses the 
“Only a few 
years ago I could have worn 
Directoire 
gowns and those dashing high-crowned 


indeed, that at the 
very moment when most women have 
finally achieved a true distinction, a 
mellow assurance, a finished gracious- 
ness they must lose their charm of fig- 
ure; but most of all it is to smile that 
this loss is not inevitable if one only 
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Quarante Ans” 


Madame might, quite naturally, be- 
gin to think, “If she, then why not I?” 
—and with reason, for any mature fig- 
ure can be made flexible and easy and 
graceful enough to be dressed after a 
prevailing mode, be this mode slim or 
bouffant. The long, clinging gowns of 
the Directoire period are now to have 
their flair and happy is the mature 
woman who can wear them, for a_be- 
witching dignity characterizes their 
every line. All she needs—the mature 
woman—is this same subtle ease and 
flexibility and grace of form and car- 
riage. 


Moreover, is it not strangely true, 
that the reaction of the feminine face 
to a rejuvenated figure is quite magical ? 
Does not it too become alert and shapely, 
and do not hats which would have 
seemed impossible before become of a 
sudden delightfully becoming? 


“If she,thenwhy not you, Madame?” 
the couturier might continue. You 
have but to go to the nearest department 
store of good standing and ask for that 
perfect, front lacing corset. 


ARD 


To remould the heavier figure there is a 
striped coutil, front lacing of course, 


Gossard 
with a double panel 


of 


of fabric over the hips and elastic insets over the thigh. 
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No other combination 














accomplishes the same result 


Caruso and all other famous artists 
who make Victor Records always test 
them on the Victrola before they give 
final approval for their release. No 
combination of substitutes enables you 
to hear the interpretations of these 
great artists exactly as they themselves 
heard and approved their own work. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. Victor deal- 
ers everywhere. New Victor Records 











“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
REG. uU S PAT OFF 
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This trademark and the trademarked 


demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist word Victrola” identify all our products. 


Look under the lid! Look on the label! 
VICTOR TALKING 


of each month. Camden, N. J. 


Victrola 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 

















MACHINE Co. 
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THE NEW COSTUME ERTE’S description of this month's cover, 


translated from the French 


OF VENUS 













statue. And others will follow to 
clothe Venus in a luxurious gown of 
perfumed flowers, while still others 
will bring her pairs of living doves to 
take the places of those of marble 
which the wind destroyed, and which 
will coo their love in the arms of 
Venus. Then Cupid, gaily smiling, 
will lift up his rebellious little face 
from beneath the foliage and flowers 
which are climbing up, by Nature’s 
order, to suitably bedeck the beautiful 
statue. 

The young woman is amazed at this 
remarkable transformation. She ex- 
tends her arms toward the charming 
costume of Venus, and hastens, also, 
to change her winter wardrobe for the 
filmy garments of spring. For she 
realizes that in order to follow the 


All covered with a white shroud, like 
an enormous ermine cloak, Venus 
was quite frozen beneath the winter’s 
snow. Entirely forgotten in the de- 
serted park, her only adornments were 
the snowflakes, falling from heavy 
clouds, which tried to assume the re 
of flowers in order to cheer the God- 
dess of Love. The cruel wind of win- 
ter has broken and dashed to the 
ground the marble dove which she held 
on her finger. And Cupid, lying at the 
foot of the statue, is concealed under 
the downy but cold mantle of the god- 
I dess, who seems to be weeping icy tears. 

But Love does not easily surrender 
to its enemies. Though chilled and 
forsaken, sooner or later it always re- 
appears in new and wonderful ways. 













































For there is a good fairy who watches : example of Venus, in her attire, she 
over Love and revives it: this is has only to look for inspiration to Na- 
Mother Nature. She-will send the ~“ ture, who in all this great, wonderful 
rays of the spring sun which will lift ; Ly world is the best authority on the end- 
the snowy cloak from the beautiful 


less and fascinating subject of beauty. 
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Drian pictures Paris as he draws woman, with a scintillating 
brilliancy and the wisdom of a subtle understanding. The 
Place Vendome is the center of the smart life of Paris, 
for facing it are the establishments of the great couturiers, 
specialty shops where every precious thing from jewels to 
perfumes makes its appeal, and financial houses of inter- 
national importance. Here the Ritz is a magnet at the tea 
hour to the mondaine, and on the rue de la Paix, a block 
from the monument, is the Paris office of Harper’s Bazar. 
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Jt is entirely possible to over-emphasize the 
charm of a story. Restraint in recommendation 
is much to be desired, even in the face of a plus 
enthusiasm. Personally, we are keen for the new 
serial of Miss Wylie’s. It seems to us a most 
entertaining piece of sparkling farce comedy, with 
neat characterizations and as well-joined situa- 
tions as any plot ever boasted. Enough. We 
like it! We hope you will like it! I. A. R. 
Wylie is rapidly gaining recognition as one of 
the few more important woman novelists; her 
latest novel, “Children of Storm,” attracted un- 
usual attention from many discriminating critics. 
“Who’s Who?” is not, however, of the “Children 
of Storm” genre. While “Children of Storm” 
revealed Miss Wylie as a serious novelist, “Who's 
Who?” shows her as a humorist of rare skill. 
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I, 4. Ro WYLIE 


WHO’S WHOr 


A Mélange 


IT was a very curious and decidedly uncom- 

fortable feeling, and though he had a dim 

idea that he had felt it somewhere before, he 

could remember nothing more definite about 

it. As a matter of fact, it was in itself noth- 

ing so very unusual—most people experience 
the same sensations on waking up at dead of 
night in strange quarters. On such occasions 
the victim grows hot and feverish in the en- 
deavor to locate the door and window; he can- 
not remember who he is, where he is or how he 
got there; he feels painfully lost and _ helpless. 
Then, gradually, his faculties rub their eyes, and 
arrange themselves, and the fact that he is Jones, 
that he is spending the week-end with the Smiths, 
and that the uncanny apartment is nothing more 
terrible than their best spare bedroom dawns on 
him with comforting completeness, and he turns 
over and resumes his interrupted slumbers. 

But in this case the experience was less pleas- 
ant in its development and considerably more 
original. The more wide-awake he grew the less 
he knew about himself. The more he said to 
himself, “My dear fellow, pull yourself together 
—it’s only a dream,” the more obvious did it be- 
come that he was sitting on the doorstep of an 
unknown house in an unknown street with ach- 
ing limbs and an aching head. 


OW such a combination of circumstances is 

not altogether unusual, even in the best so- 
ciety, and he sat and patiently waited for an il- 
luminating memory. But none came. If he had, 
as he at first supposed, supped not wisely but 
too well, where had he supped and with whom? 
There was no answer to this natural question. 
He shook himself. 

“Oh, come now!” he said aloud. “Surely you 
know your own name?” 

Again no answer. Evidently it had been a big 
business. When a man has to resort to his own 
visiting-card to find out who he is, one may be 
forgiven for supposing that this self-forgetfulness 
is something less than pure altruism. The man 
on the doorstep resigned himself to necessity and 
put his hand in his trousers pocket. Nothing. 
The other trousers pocket was also empty—like- 
wise the waistcoat pocket. This was disconcert- 
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ing. What was still more disconcerting was the 
hole in the knee of his trousers, as revealed by 
the light of a street-lamp, and he thereupon made 
the discovery that far from being in evening- 
dress, as his condition suggested, he wore a 
checked suit of vulgar type and ancient lineage, 
and that he was cuffless and collarless. All this 
was very surprising and painful. He addressed 
himself with severity. 

“Really, my dear fellow, this won’t do—can’t 
sit out here all night, you know. Not done—” 


T this juncture Constable X of the D Division 
loomed upon the horizon. Constable X car- 
ried a lantern and was evidently on the lookout 
for burglars and other miscreants, for he did not 
notice the man on the doorstep until he had 
stumbled over his legs. What the constable said 
is irrelevant. The man on the doorstep apolo- 
gized profusely. 

“I’m sure I’m extremely sorry,” he said. 

His own prompt politeness led him at once to 
the conclusion that his station in life must be 
something between a shop-walker and a gentle- 
man, but this opinion was apparently not shared 
by his victim. Constable X flashed his lantern 
onto the doorstep and gave vent to a snort of 
mingled triumph and _ indignation. 

“At it again, eh?” he said. “Got you this time, 
have I?” 

“Tt looks like it,” his prisoner admitted. “Were 
you looking for me?” 

“Now then, none of your tongue, young fellow! 
Wot d’yer mean?” 

“T mean,” said the man on the doorstep cour- 
teously. “that it would be a great relief to me 
to know that someone was looking for me—even 
a policeman. The fact is, you know—I'm lost.” 

“Oh, so you're lost, are you?”. The constable 
laughed with the rudeness which is born of 2 
shattered trust in human nature. “Sort of lost 
dog, eh?” 

“The designation will do until I find a better 
one,” returned the other wearily. “But I doubt 
if even the Dogs’ Home will take me in. What 
am I to do?” 

“Move on!” said the constable from sheer force 
of habit. 


of Misconception 


“But I can’t keep on ‘moving on’ indefinitely.” 

The constable scratched his head. 

“You'd better come along with me,” he said. 

“Might I ask—whither ?” 

“Lockup,” was the laconic answer. 

“But I haven’t done anything.” 

“Can’t be so sure of that—and anyhow, you're 
sitting on someone's else’s doorstep.” 

“You don’t know that it is someone else’s door- 
step. It might be mine.” 

“It might—but it don’t look like it.” 

“You infer,” his captive suggested, “that I do 
not give you the impression of being a landed 
proprietor ?” 

“Can’t say as you do,’ Constable X admitted 
frankly. “You gives me the impression of being 
a very common sort of nightbird.” 

The man on the doorstep shook his head. 

“You judge too hastily,” he protested. “If I 
am, as you suggest, a nightbird, I have, none the 
less, the feeling that I may turn out to be one of 
nature’s gentlemen. Now, look here!” 


E rose stiffly and painfully, and conducted the 
doubting constable to the lamp. 

“What do you make of that?” he inquired 
triumphantly. 

He extended his two hands. Constable X con- 
sidered them with his head cocked astutely on 
one side. 

“Cleanish,” he said. “Uncommon cleanish.” 

“Sergeant, you are a man of perception. Now, 
glance over me. Do not let yourself be led astray 
by the vulgarity of my costume. Consider my 
face, my manner and my speech. What do you 
think of me?” 

“Well, you might be a sort of gent,” Constable 
X admitted. 

“Inspector—” the young man began. 

“Not yet, sir—’” Constable X protested, with 
a touch of coyness. 

“Never mind, you ought to be an inspector, 
even if you aren’t. I was judging you as you 
judged me—by deserts. I feel that I ought to be 
a gentleman, I’m sure you ought to be an in- 
spector. But the trouble with me is that I don’t 
know who or what I am.” 

“Drunk,” suggested the inspector-in-embryo. 


” 
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“I may have been in the past—but I am cer- 
tainly sober now.” 

“Yes, you talk clear enough. Got a visiting- 
card on you?” 

“If I had, the matter would be simplified. My 
pockets are as empty as my head.” 

The constable’s smile was unflattering. 

“Can't you remember anything?” he appealed, 
dubiously. 

“Not a thing. I've been trying for the last half- 
hour. What’s to be done? I can’t stay on the 
streets all night, and as far as I know I haven't 
any claim on any charitable instit-1tion.” 

Constable X rubbed his chin. 

“It’s a case of lost memory,” he announced 
solemnly. “I’ve ‘eard of it before. I knew of an 
old lady who wandered over ‘alf London before 
they found out that she was a duchess. It was a 
big thing for the man who found ’er.”’ 

“Nothing like so big as it would be for you, if 
you found I was a duke,” interposed the lost one 
generously. “If I am a 
duke—solvent, of course 
—TI shall raise you to a 
position of affluency. I 
swear it by my ancestors 
—supposing I have any.” 


ONSTABLE X 
touched his helmet. 
“Thank you, sir,” he 
said, with considerably 
more respect. “It’s a case 
for the doctors—that’s 
wot it is,” he went on 
thoughtfully, “wot they 
calls a specialist. The 
duchess was queer in her 
upper story—senile de- 
cay, as they called it.” 
“Good heavens, I'm 
not as old as that, am I?” 
“°Tain’t always age 
that does it,” Constable 
X returned, with a grave 
and significant shake of 
the head. “There’s decays 
and decays. You've got 
‘em young—that’s all.” 

“Suppose we find the 
doctor?” suggested the 
young man hastily. 

“You're sitting on ‘is 
doorstep.” 

The prospective patient 
examined the door-plate. 

“Mr. Smedley,” he read 
aloud, “veterinary sur 
geon. Look here, In 
spector, that won't do. 
I'm not an animal.” 

“You said you was a 
lost dog,” retorted the 
constable with grim de- 
light in his own jest 
“Well, anyhow, there’s 
a Doctor Thingummy 
round the corner. I calls 
im Thingummy, because 
’e ‘as a foreign name and 
I don’t ‘old with foreign 
names. Not since that 
there war. I up’olds the 
law myself, but wot ‘I 
says is, ‘When an Eng- 
lishman sees a foreigner 
he ort ter bash ‘im in the 
eye,—I don't care who he 
is—” 

“Well, perhaps Dr 
Thingummy only sounds 
foreign,” the young man 
suggested. “Anyhow, 
we'll give him a call 
What time is it?” 

“About midnight.” 

“In that case,” the 
young man reflected, “I 
fancy that we shall be 
the bashed ones—bashed 
and abashed, you know.” 
He chuckled encouraging- 
ly, but his companion re- 


under arrest, in which case anything you say will 
be taken down against you—” 

“But I’m not a criminal—” 

“Can’t be sure. You couldn't swear to it your- 
self—” 

“Well, I don’t look like one 
feel like one—” 

Constable X shook his head gloomily. 

“Can't go by that. If you knew wot I know 
about criminals, you'd be surprised. There was a 
feller—a nice upstanding chap, as pleasant-spoken 
as you please—murdered his wife, he did. ‘Why, 
Constable,’ he said to me, going up to the dock, 
‘I wouldn’t ’urt a kitten—’ And I believed ‘im. 
But ‘is wife, she got on ‘is nerves—she was always 
a-hummin’ tunes to ‘erself, and the more he 
asked er not, the more she did it. And one day 
right in the middle of ‘Annie Laurie’ he ups and 
‘its ‘er over the ‘ead with ‘is beer-mug. Must ‘ave 
caught er on ‘er soft spot, for she never ‘ummed 
again. But he swung for it, poor chap, though the 


at least, I don't 
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admitted humbly. “But it’s all very uncomfort- 
able.” 


"T HAT much, at any rate, was becoming certain, 

For the first few minutes his position had struck 
him as entirely humorous. He had expected each 
minute to bring the desired flash of illumination, 
but his mind had remained blank and the pain at 
the back of his head was becoming troublesomely 
insistent. Who and what was he? He decided 
that it was a great deal worse than being born 
again, because of the additional unpleasantness of 
knowing beforehand all the awful conditions into 
which one might be flung by a reckless and indis- 
criminating fate. He might be a duke—he hoped 
he was, but he felt his appearance was against 
him. He might be what his clothes suggested, 
which was intolerable. He might be married—and 
his wife might be At this point the possibilities 
nearly overcame him, and he was thankful for 
the tonic effect of the constable’s grip on his arm. 





mained unmoved. “How- “We were engaged,” said Mile. Theodora de Mellville, “but my father objected. He turned you out of our house.” 


uw 


ever, anything is better 
than the lockup and the 
cold stone of Mr. Smed 
ley’s steps here. Lead on, MacDuff, lead on.” 


**TOOK here, young feller, if you start calling 
names 

“I’m not. I’m quoting. I can’t remember what 
from—Bible probably. Anyhow, absolutely re- 
spectable. Wouldn't insult you for the world. 
Why—” he exclaimed with a rush of pathos, “you 
may be my only friend, Constable.” 

“Well, mind out. It’s as likely as not you're 


jury did put in extenuating circumstances. No, 
sir, you believe me, you can’t be sure of anyone 
in this life—least of all yourself—” 

The young man put his hand to his forehead 
in bewilderment. 

“Constable, I’m a sick man. You don’t want 
me to faint, do you?” 

“I’m only doing my dooty, sir. Bound to warn 
you—”’ 

“I know you mean it kindly,” the young mar. 


“Hear that, sir?” 
“Sounds like someone running,” the derelict ad- 
mitted. “Someone looking for me, no doubt—” 


HE next instant an extraordinary apparition 

tore around the corner of the street and was 
received full in Constable X’s genially outstretched 
arms. The constable rose to the situation with 
the same sang-froid that he had displayed earlier 
in the evening. 
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“So there you are!” he said. “Got you, ’ave I?” 
His capture showed no intelligent appreciation 
of the constable’s smartness. He broke into an in- 
coherent torrent of bad language, and disengaging 
himself with a dexterous twist revealed himself as 
a little dark man, of marked Hebraic descent, in 
a dressing-gown, bedroom slippers and an ungov- 
ernable temper. 

“You jackass!—never anywhere where you're 
wanted—deaf as a doorpost—didn’t you hear my 
whistle? What's the good of whistling if you 
don’t listen? My house—broken into—all my sil- 
ver gone—and you stand there—like a—like a—” 

He ran his fingers through his long black hair, 
till it stood straight on end, adding a comically 
devilish touch to his unusual appearance. 

“My God—this country!” he exclaimed finally, 
as though overwhelmed by some culminating 
crievance. “My God—!” 

“Now, don’t you go getting abusive,” the con- 
stable warned him coldly. “If you’ve ’ad burglars, 
we'll see after ‘em all in good time.’’ Then with a 
wink at his first captive, he remarked in a stage 
whisper—That’s ‘im!” 





HIS cryptic observation drew the newcomer’s 

attention to the presence of a third person. He 
swung round and stared at the young man, with 
his hands thrust deep in the pockets of his 
dressing-gown. 

“So you did catch him. Your prisoner, eh?” 

Constable X scratched his chin. 

“’E is and ’e isn’t,” he explained. “’E’s mad.” 

The doctor’s manner changed instantly. He 
drew out a pair of tortoise-shell-rimmed spectacles 
and adjusted them on the bridge of his thick nose 
and considered the young man with a dispassion- 
ate interest, which seemed as out of place as the 
purple dressing-gown. 

“Mad?” he said. “Rubbish! What does an 
idiot like you know about madness? Don’t talk 
nonsense.” 

“Thank you!” the young man_ interjected 
warmly. “I felt sure that our friend here had 
overstated my case. I’m not exactly mad—at 
least, I hope not. But I don’t know who I am. 
In fact, I've lost my memory—” 

“Rubbish! There isn’t such a thing. You 
can’t lose your memory. You can hide it, you 
can suppress it, you can put it away and turn a 
key on it, but you can’t lose it. If I told 
you what I knew about memory, I should be 
standing here till to-morrow morning and then 
you wouldn’t have understood half I said. But 
though you express yourself inaccurately I recog- 
nize your condition. It is not uncommon, but it, 
to a certain degree, is interesting—” 

“and uncomfortable,” amended the young 
man sadly. 

“Possibly—for you. That—” he wagged a long 
reproving finger in the young man’s face, “—that, 
sir, is where the scientific and the untrained mind 
differ. You are concerned with trivial personali- 
ties; I, with large issues, with causé and effect and 
the relation of one phenomenon to another. You, 
frankly, consider your identity as the main con- 
sideration. To me it is not of the slightest impor- 
tance. How long have you been in this state?” 

“I don’t know. The constable here found me 
on a doorstep about half an hour ago.” 

“Very brilliant of him. And you have nothing 
on your person—no obvious clue—” 

“Nothing. I haven’t even a brass farthing. 
That’s what’s worrying me chiefly. You see, Doc- 
tor—” 

“Frohloeken, psychoanalyst,” the doctor inter- 
rupted, with a slight bow. 

“Thank you. I’m sorry that for obvious reasons I 
cannot introduce myself. Well, Doctor, I want your 
help, but, as I’ve already mentioned, I am penniless 
and for all I know I may remain so and I feel—” 

“That,” said the doctor, “is a second illustration 
of my point. In the very midst of what, no doubt, 
to you seems a catastrophe, your mind turns to 
money. What in God’s name do you suppose I 
care about your money? You interest me. Mi- 
crobes interest me. Do you think I request a 
newly discovered germ to pay me consulting fees? 
Don't be a fool.” 





HE young man smiled ruefully. “Well, thank 

heaven I’ve got a value even if I haven’t got 
identity,’ he said. “May I count, then, upon 
your assistance? Without it, I’m afraid I shall 
have to accompany our friend here to the police 
station. It’s the only invitation I’ve had so far—” 

The doctor’s answer was to take the young man 
by the arm and lead him by long, unhurried 
strides down the street whence he had come. 
Burglars, policemen and stolen silver alike seemed 
to have been swept from his memory. But Con- 
stable X, not to be forgotten, ponderously 
brought up the rear. 

Five houses down, the trio came upon an 
open door, at the moment blocked by a small 
crowd of excited domestics, scantily attired 
and armed with pokers, who welcomed their ap- 
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pearance with a murmur of triumph. The young 
man held back. 

“Obviously, they take me for your burglar,” 
he said. “It would be, perhaps, better if you 












explained—” 
“Rubbish,” said the doctor firmly. He bustled 


his patient up the steps, and a person whom the 
latter judged by his waistcoat to be a butler— 


the rest of his costume 
was unrecognizable — 
made a fierce clutch at 
the supposed captive. Dr. 
Frohloeken warded off 
the attack with a sweep 
of the arm. 

“Don’t be a fool, 
James! You've done 
enough stupid things for 
one evening. Go to bed, 
the lot of you. This 
gentleman is my patient. 
Come in, sir, come in.” 

“Look ’ere,” said Con- 
stable X from the door- 
step. 

Dr. Frohloeken looked. 

“Well? What at?” 

“Look here,” the Law 
repeated undeterred, 
that’s my man, if you 
don’t mind, sir.” 

“Your man? Is this 
a slave country? What 
right have you to call 
him your man?” 

A shadow of bitter dis- 
appointment stole over 
the constable’s face. 

“IT found ’im,” he said. 

“Suppose you did? 
What do you want to 
do with him? Take him 
to the lost property of- 
fice, as though he were 
an umbrella? My God 
—and you call this a 
civilized country! Go 
away with you—” 


“W ELL, wot about 

them burglars and 
the silver wot they 
took ?” Constable X per- 
sisted doggedly. 

The doctor pressed his 
finger to his nose. 

“Damn your burglars 
and your silver, too,” he 
said. He slammed the 
door in the aggrieved 
face. “That,” he said, 
“is the lowest example of 
the type of mind that 
governs this unfortunate 
country. Entirely con- 
cerned with obvious and 
insignificant __ trivialities. 
Utterly untrained. But 
for me he would actually 
have taken you to the 
police station. God knows 
what damage they would 
have done between them! 
As it is, there is every 
reason to hope—” 

“that I shall remember, you mean?” 

Dr. Frohloeken shrugged his sloping shoulders. 

“My dear sir, you have not forgotten. For rea- 
sons of which we are at present ignorant you are 
hiding your identity in your subconscious mind. 
When we have discovered and removed the cause 
of your action, you will, as you would inaccurately 
express it, recover your memory. That is the 
whole business in a nutshell. In the meantime 
you must sleep. You have had some mental 
shock. You are suffering from a severe nervous 
strain—” 

“T feel,’ the young man interrupted, “as though 
someone had hit me over the head with a brick- 
bat.” 

“An illusionary sensation, no doubt; an effort 
of the mind to give a misleading cause for your 
condition. I have several similar cases on my 
hands. Yours, indeed, is the seventh. You won’t 
object to my calling you No. 7, I hope? It will 
simplify matters, and for the moment you will 
find it a relief yourself to be something definite.” 

“Thank you,” said the young man. “I feel that 
already. When I start worrying I shall say, 
‘That’s all right. You’re Dr. Frohloeken’s No. 7.’ 
I dare say it’s quite as good as my own name.” 

“Better, no doubt,” the doctor agreed. 


“T’m not ea- 


? 


lost my memory—’ 


E opened a side door and led the way into a 
plainly, yet comfortably, furnished room. A 
sofa was drawn up invitingly to the still-glowing 
fire. The walls were lined with books and shelves 


actly mad—at least, I hope 
not,” said the young man. “But I 
don’t know who I am. 










In fact, I’ve 


on which reposed glass cases and jars full of a 
yellowish liquid in which floated repellant lumps 
of gray matter. Dr. Frohloeken indicated one of 
these in passing. 

“My first patient, Sir Augustus Smythe. Suf- 
fered from delusions, poor fellow. Fancied that 
water was poison to him. The fossil who called 
himself the family doctor talked about tumors 
on the brain and hereditary dipsomaniacs and 
God knows what rubbish. The poor fellow came 
to me in desperation. I was just getting at the 
real trouble—a simple matter of a suppressed 
complex in connection with a stepmother whom 
he disliked in early youth—when the poor fellow 
died. ‘Yes, delirium tremens. Very disappointing 
case. The wife presented me with a portion of 
his brain as a sign of gratitude. No tumor, of 
course. Utter rubbish. You can see for yourself.” 

“Thank you,” said No. 7. “To-morrow, per- 
haps—”’ 

“Certainly. I am merely diverting your mind 
from your own troubles. Now, if you will lie 
down I will cover you over with a rug and in five 
minutes you will be asleep.” 

“I’m afraid not,” No. 7 objected. “I feel hor- 
ribly awake and my head hurts.” 

He stopped, aware that Dr. Frohloeken was not 
listening. It was further borne in upon him that, 
as a personality, he had no real existence in the 
latter’s eyes and that he was there simply as a 
disease which hadn’t the ghost of a chance of sur- 

(Continued on page 88) 
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The question of summer furs is picturesquely answered by 

Miss Steinmetz, and in a@ manner most convincing. At 

THE SHORT C APE O F the left, a cape of gray squirrel frilled with gray chiffon 
is worn with a frock of gray crépe and hat of the same 

SUMMER FUR APPEALS TO shade. Slynx makes the little cape in the center, while 
the gown is of gray taffeta and the toque is wreathed 

W O MAN’S ] U D fe M E N T u ith hand-made roses of the silk. Full ruchings of gray 

. taffeta blend with the graceful mole cape at the right and 

are used on the hat, the fabric being repeated in the gown. 
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THE PARIS 


OF THE 


2 rue de la Paix, Paris. 

HE Paris openings are over and it is set- 

tled that we are to keep the straight sil- 

houette with skirts generally short, al- 

though there is a tendency toward the 

longer skirt. It is evident that woman’s 

determination has won and she is going to 
have in her spring and summer wardrobes just 
what she wants to have. Never before have the 
fashion creators been so swayed by feminine opin- 
ion, for woman has finally become the dictator to 
fashion. The self-determination of little peoples 
fades into insignificance beside the self-determina- 
tion of woman to dress as she pleases and not as 
any group of experts dictates. 


ERIOD costumes are usually picturesque, and 

several months ago there was considerable dis- 
cussion of the advisability of reviving the styles 
of at least two of the most interesting periods of 
the last century and a quarter. But the voice of 
woman rose in protest, and rose to great effect. 
Woman, it developed, could not adjust her mod- 
ern activities to the clothes of a day when her 
sphere was wholly bounded by the home and an 
exclusive social circle. Such costumes were shown 
to most charming advantage in the sedan chair 





OPENINGS 








DECLARE 
STRAIGHT 


Many of the smartest opening gowns fea- 
tured the Georgette sleeve. For a black taf- 
feta having an unusual paneled back, Made- 
leine and Madeleine braid the Georgette 
sleeves with red. The panel is yellow voile. 


The back of a gown of mustard taffeta and 
blue serge is quaint and novel, the taffeta 
over-blouse being cut away to the neck over 
the circular slip and highly collared. A but- 
terfly bow with long pointed ends finishes it. 


Of course Madeleine and Madeleine have 
named it “Elephant”, this high-collared smock 
of heavy jade green crépe with its cut- 
away back embroidered with a perfect white 
elephant. Again the circular skirt appears. 
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WADI 


MADI 


THE 


SUPREMACY 
SILHOUETTE 


but they do not harmonize with woman at the 
wheel of her motor. 

The couturiers displayed resignation, if not 
meekness, and said: “Very well, you may have 
your straight little tailleurs and trotteurs for day 
wear; we will, however, create along period lines 
for evening.” 

Again The Voice—‘Be very careful in following 
your inclination toward the picturesque—remem- 
ber that our modern dances are not possible in 
the extremely bouffant skirts worn in the days of 
the stately minuet. Remember, too, that the 
bouffant silhouette is becoming only to the tall, 
slender woman, while the straight line bewitches 
every woman.” 





PRACTICALLY all of the couturiers, however, 

offer modified period costumes for evening, 
adapted to present-day conditions. And several 
maisons show Directoire models of rather pure 
style for afternoon and evening, while on all sides 
we see details borrowed from that period. But it 
is clear that the Directoire has not become a fixed 
fashion. Callot, with her usual self-determination, 
shows the Spanish influence in the extremely bouf- 
fant silhouette of her gowns for formal occasions, 
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GOUPY 


Gold tissue embroidered in vivid color is a 
Paris fancy. Goupy spots a striped gold 
tissue with emerald green motifs for a strik- 
ing dance frock. The under-slip of black 
satin is shorter than the tunic skirt. 


Worth’s many-pointed gown of white crépe 
Georgette is delightfully characteristic. The 
loops of silver and gold ribbon defining 
each point are pleasing against the oval 
neck-band. Black satin makes the slip. 


frequently interpreted with the use of hip crino- 
lines. Aside from these groups, Callot’s lines are 
little changed, retaining the straight effects of the 
winter, and made with the open neck-line and 
with short sleeves or none at all. 

When the fashion creators of the future turn to 
history for inspiration they will find food for 
thought in the illustrations of to-day, and if they 
are as keen as the present holders of their title 
they will detect unerringly the key-note of 1921— 
simplicity and suitability. The openings empha- 
sized this key-note, at times, almost to a point of 
absurdity—simplicity carried to an extreme may 
become absurd—but the successful couturier is 
successful because he or she is an adept at analyz- 
ing feminine psychology. We find, therefore, 
modern simplicity best expressed in fine, clear 
straight lines, restraint of trimming, and almost 
classic draperies. Expressed, too, in the loveliest 
of fabrics and an exquisite perfection of detail. 
Taken as a whole, there is no feeling of monotony 
in the exhibition, for each of the grandes maisons 
developed its accepted fashions in its own way, 
and went far afield for decorative inspiration. 
Embroideries, for example, show the influence of 
Spain, China, Persia, India, Roumania, Czecho- 
Slovakia and Brittany—to say nothing of Greece, 
Italy and Scandinavia! But more of this later. 


ERTAIN fundamentals are established for the 

coming season,—the length and width of 
skirts, the length and general outline of jackets, 
the length and shape of sleeves for coats and va- 
rious types of gowns, the placing of the waist- 
line, the propriety of wearing the high-collared 
bodice and jacket, the use of color and, of course, 
the correct thing in fabrics and trimmings. 
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GOUPY 


The tiny puffed sleeve, so youthful in its 
appeal, is charmingly displayed in a dinner 
gown of white satin embroidered in silver 
and white. The low shoulder and frill out- 
lining the long bodice are in keeping. 


To embroider or not to embroider is a se- 
rious question in Paris. Goupy’s answer is a 
chemise dress of brown and yellow crash, 
lavishly done in white thread. A girdle of 
white and yellow braid is beaded in brown. 


To the average American woman tailleurs are 
of the first importance. They form the founda- 
tion of her wardrobe, and the grandes maisons 
recognize this. Their openings therefore, show 
innumerable creations adapted and elaborated in 
accordance with the individual characteristics of 
each couturier. Analysis of the exhibitions visited 
by Harper’s Bazar’s representatives, confirms the 
popularity of the straight, short skirt. In detail, 
the skirt is an inch or two longer than that of the 
winter, twelve inches from the floor being the 
length most generally favored for the tailored suit 
or one-piece gown of wool or silk. 


ENNY, to everyone's surprise, clung to the ex- 

tremely short model; Poiret, on the contrary, 
went in for longer than the longest line of his 
fellow creators. But the general trend was toward 
a slight increase in length. In ‘many of the col- 
lections, where the skirt itself was extremely short, 
length was given by irregularly shaped panels 
falling below the skirt-edge, a continuation of the 
recent mode and a confirmation of woman’s ac- 
ceptance of the uneven skirt-line. 

In the strictly tailored skirt, completing the 
smartest tailleurs, there is no pronounced change 
in the width. Where fulness is added, it is placed 
in flat plaits or scant gathers at the sides,—the 
front and back remaining severely plain. 

The circular skirt appears for 
sports wear and, occasionally, as 


The deep shoulder cape, as a con- 
tinuation of the wide kimono 
sleeves, is featured by Rolande in 
an evening wrap of flame and sil- 
ver tissue. Silver flowers band it. 


part of the tailleur. But these mod- 
els do not display any marked de- 
parture from the straight line, for 
the circular skirt of the moment is 
not even a marriage relation of the 
wide spreading umbrella outline of 
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CHARLOTTE 


The baggy trousers of the Zouave are sug- 
gested in the turned-under skirt of a girlish 
gown of black crépe de Chine deeply girdled 
with rose and silver. Charlotte makes the 
wide sleeves and yoke of black Georgette. 


A sleeveless redingote effect is achieved by 
Martial and Armand’s clever use of white 
embroidered organdie over a plaited gown 
of black taffeta. The large bow adds a dash- 
ing note, but the puffed sleeves are demure. 


the past. It is, in fact, as slender in effect as the 
one-piece straight model. 

Much charming variety is displayed in the 
jackets. It would seem as though the couturiers, 
having conceded the straight skirt to woman’s de- 
mand, decided to bend their talents toward elabo- 
rating the jacket. Becoming modifications of the 
box coat, usually close-fitting at the neck and 
shoulders, are shown in the great majority of the 
collections. Premet, Deeuillet, Beer and Lanvin 
pay decided attention to this design, embroider- 
ing, braiding or plaiting it in characteristic fash- 
ion. The sleeves vary from elbow to wrist and 
many show decided width, in harmony with the 
full-skirted effect. The best models have the high, 
or moderately high, straight collar. Paquin, how- 
ever, emphasizes the straight band that is little 
more than an inch in height. 


HE long, slender coat, slightly fitted at the 

waist-line, with a discreet Directoire flare to 
its skirt, long, close-fitting sleeves and, frequently, 
a handsome waistcoat, obtains, while the short, 
swingy jacket of Eton or bolero inspiration is also 
exhibited at many of the maisons. For this last 
model, the accepted sleeve is wide and either 
elbow or three-quarter length; many of these 
sleeves are finished with frills of white linen or 
cotton stuffs, while others have plaitings of self- 
colored or contrasting plaid silk. The 


CHARLOTTE 





single-breasted coat, on lines long 
familiar to us, with its straight 
sleeves and notched collar, is also 
seen. It would seem, after studying 
these various models, that the cou- 
turiers have carefully considered the 
diversity of the feminine figure! 





The cape-coat of blue serge may 
be different, as Charlotte proves 
when she points the braid bands 
in the back and adds narrow 
strips of fabric instead of sleeves. 


MARTIAL ct ARMAND CHARLOTTE 






























CHARLOTTE 


Charlotte’s informal dinner gown of scarlet 
lace and crépe de Chine of the same shade 
was one of the most talked-of models at 
the openings. Red wooden beads form the 
girdle, tassels and the band on the bodice. 


A corsage of blue taffeta topping a skirt of 
blue satin is unusual, but Charlotte spon- 
sors it and drapes the entire costume with 
cream lace having a greenish tinge. Equally 
odd is the puffing of taffeta on the train. 


JN her heart every woman is asking searching 

questions as to the one-piece dress of wool, silk 
or crépe for daytime wear. Her question is an- 
swered many times and ever so delightfully, for 
the consensus of opinion is that this absolutely 
necessary garment has reached its apotheosis in 
Paris to-day. Going from one maison to another 
on the Place Vendome and the rue de la Paix, one 
is deeply impressed with the individuality ex- 
pressed in the treatment of the familiar “chemise” 
gown. Beauty and wearableness are harmoni- 
ously blended and the effect is somewhat bewilder- 
ing. There are straight little affairs of serge, trico- 
tine, crépe de Chine, taffeta or silk jersey in 
shades of blue, brown, beige and gray, and always 
black. Where some costumes show period influ- 
ences in the handling of tunic or sleeves, others 
flaunt their classic background, as shown by their 
clear-lined draperies, and still others are expo- 
nents of the recent mode elaborate in spite of its 
basic simplicity. 

The serges and other wool fabrics depend for 
their appeal on new arrangements of embroid- 
eries and panels. The simplicity of a slip-on dress 
of blue tricotine, cut on the lines of a pillow-slip, 
can not be questioned, even though it is literally 
weighed down with silk embroidery adapted from 
some precious Persian rug. Again, an equally 
plain foundation will be the reason for several 
narrow, pointed panels of the fabric, lined with 
silk of vivid color. These panels may be pointed, 
scalloped, or straight at the edge, but they must 
fall below the skirt. 

Where a daytime gown is neither paneled nor 
embroidered, it must be draped and here the 
crépes and echiffons come into their own. In dra- 


(Concluded on page 128) 











MOLYNEU 





The uneven skirt and long waist-line are 
accented by Molyneux in a_ beige and 
black foulard frock having a slashed tunic. 


An evening dress of black satin reveals the 
master touch of Premet in its drapery and 


clever use of sparkling black paillettes. 


CALLOT FAVORS 
SPANISH INFLUENCE 


HE Spanish influence discernible at several 

of the maisons is largely featured by Cal- 

lot Sceurs. ‘The excessively wide skirt is 

noted particularly in gowns for afternoon 
and evening, interpreted in Callot’s independent 
and individualistic manner. The most interesting 
models are developed in either taffeta or lace. 
Many of Callot’s lace frocks are held together by 
narrow ribbons, silver or gold, or dyed to match 
the lace. 

Aside from these formal groups, Callot has 
changed her outline very little, although one re- 
tains a feeling that her average silhouette is less 
slender than that of the winter. This may be due 
to her draped dresses, for she is presenting several 
models having drapery caught at the hips, with a 
long streamer on one side. 

In a way, Callot emphasizes her present tenden- 
cies by what she does not offer. There is, for 
example, no evidence of a circular skirt tendency 
in her collection. She is, however, favoring a 
short, circular cape that lengthens sharply toward 
the back. Such capes are not separate affairs, but 
form a part of the costume, a gown of black lace 
being caped with black taffeta bordered on all its 
edges with the lace. Throughout her whole col- 
lection, if Callot favors one fabric above all others, 
it is taffeta, for it dominates her costumes for after- 
noon and evening and is also seen in her tailleurs. 
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Molyneux gives dignity to a long-waisted 
spring gown of black taffeta by a Span- 
ish flounce wired to form open pockets. 


Peachbloom satin delicately trimmed with 
paillettes and jewels makes an attractive- 
ly simple model in the Patou collection. 


CHERUIT MAKES 
THE SHORT CAPE 


HERUIT continues to sponsor capes, and 
for this reason suits are comparatively 
few in number. Disregarding the long 
model of serviceable dark serge, Chéruit 

is using rough wool fabrics in checks and small 
indefinite plaids. One attractive cape of a small 
checked cheviot in dull rose and gray attracted 
much favorable comment. To complete some of 
her afternoon and evening costumes, there are 
capes of Georgette, chiffons and some effectively 
striped satins in two and three tones. The chiffon 
capes are banded with chinchilla or soft gray 
squirrel and are very full, the fulness being gath- 
ered into the fur border. One model is built of 
blue chiffon over rose. The satins are generally 
self-trimmed, the stripes cut crosswise for collars 
and borders. 

Printed chiffons and silks are featured in 
afternoon gowns, the designs being generally 
bold and striking in color. Distinctly noticeable 
is a drapable tan silk spotted with large scarlet 
roses, while of equal gaiety is a red chiffon em- 
broidered with red cellophane in a leaf design. 


Gray and white silk is Molyneux's demure 
background for a striking green and gold 
sash of lamé ribbon and gold fringe. 
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Black mousseline is delightfully revived by 
Rolande in an informal dinner frock with 
circles of white organdie on its panels. 
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Rolande emphasizes the draped back — 
in a graceful gown of sand-colored y: 
. a4 

crépe. Red tassels adorn the girdle tt 








THE DIRECTOTIRE 7 
APPEALS TO POTRET 

















OIRET, of course, features the fashions of 
old Spain in costumes showing wide, full 
ankle-length skirts topped by long, close 
bodices, and again in voluminous cloaks 
graced with great Spanish hoods. Interest, also, 
centers on his Directoire models, for he has sev- 
eral in his collection developed in wool as well as 
foulard. A skirt of dark green striped serge, 
dotted with small flowers, is jacketed with bright 
green serge cut on almost pure Directoire lines. 

Of equal interest is a blue and tan foulard, made 
with a smart bolero extending in the front to the 
top of the wide girdle, but completely covering it 
in the back. The skirt of this and other bolero 
models is distended at the hips. 

Some straight frocks appear in the collection. 
These models, however, have skirts that, while 
straight in line, are rather wide. The smartest 
tailleurs have narrow skirts with jackets rather 
close-fitting to the hips, where they flare quite 
definitely. Although employing little lace, Poiret 
finishes the necks of some of his frocks with lace 
collars wired to the flaring point. 




























A perfect example of the straight silhouette 
is presented by Molyneux in black tulle em- 
broidered with gold and flowered with black. 
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MOLYNEUZ ROLANDE 


Molyneux, like everyone else, uses much 
crépe de Chine. It appears in sand-color 
wn a classically draped dinner gown. 


Gold lace makes the long-waisted corsage 
of a Rolande evening gown, over which 
fine black silk lace is casually draped. 


STRAIGHT LINES 
DENOTE DOEUILLET 


ACE—the thin dyed silk lace so much in evi- 
dence this season—figures in the Deeuillet 
collection, and there is some embroidery. 
Some frocks of foulard are shown, but, as 

everywhere, crépe de Chine leads. There is a 
little taffeta, some tussor, and rather less metal 
tissue than usual. Deeuillet follows no “period”. 
His frocks are graceful, wearable, tres Parisienne. 
In frocks, Deeuillet features slender, low-girdled 
effects with long, loose corsages, often pouching 
a bit in the back above the tightened-in lower part, 
which is drawn down over the hips. Deeuillet 
employs many draped girdles—some of moderate 
width and some rather wide, swathing the hips. 
One of these of mauve, green and silver tissue 
over a slender white frock strewn with mauve and 
rose and opal paillettes, is brought flatly around 
the hips in the back and ties low in front over 
the skirt—the ends falling to below the knee. 
There are many beautifully pailletted frocks in 
this collection. One, which was most cordially 
received, is a slender black robe with 
many loose swinging panels resembling 
pailletted ribbons. Another is a_ black 
tulle with the paillettes arranged in a 
festooned effect, and bearing a sinuous 
black pailletted train. A third frock of black and 
gold paillettes is splashed with great flowers. 

























The one-piece dress with coat to 
match will assuredly be included 
in every spring 
Molyneux makes a com 


woman’ s ward- 
robe. 
plete costume of white cloth, the 
coat cut on box lines, and bands 


it with brown ciré braid 





The fronts of a short jacket by 
Beer fall loosely over the girdle 
which is cut in one with the be 


comingly bloused back. Black 
satin lines the skirt panel and 
pipes the jacket. Green wool rep \ .! \ 
makes the complete tailleur. _ | | s 
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LANVIN IS 


FEATURING CUT-WORK 


AND ORGANDIE 


HE Lanvin tailleurs are short and narrow 
as to skirt, with a deep plait on the side 
or a group of plaits in front. The jackets 
are often shorter in front than in the back 
and are very loose, opening over piqué 
waistcoats with low collars which, con- 
tinued, form the cravats. These little “string” 
cravats are very smart and altogether Lanvin. 
Other jackets, very straight and narrow, extend 
to the hips, being girdled at the waist-line with a 
narrow fold of the material or, in one case, a 
braided galon of varnished yellow leather. Others 
fit very close at the hips, resulting in a slightly 
bulging effect above. Some jackets have an odd 
design over white organdie. In some cases this 
cut-out work is enriched with narrow folds of the 
fabric, resulting in odd lacelike borders of serge 
on serge jackets. This cut-out work is a Lanvin 
feature and appears on a variety of her models. 


Lanvin Adapts the Apron 


EVERAL chemise coat-frocks are shown, not- 
ably two or three of cream-white cheviot- 
serge striped and cross-barred with inch-wide gray 
stripes, accentuated with applied bands of black 
galon ciré, which sometimes follow the stripes and 
sometimes cross the gray bars at an angle to form 
a plaid. One of these gray, black and white frocks 
has a detachable rectangular cape, which, when 
fastened, forms a scarf. 
The afternoon gowns are quite straight in line, 
/ with rather wide softly falling skirts, paneled in 











| | different ways. Mme. Lanvin makes much of the 
| apron, a new treatment being an embroidered 
apron of black crépe de Chine placed like a nar- 


row panel over a shoulder-to-hem panel of yellow 
crépe de Chine which, in its turn, falls over a 
black underslip. This idea developed in crépes, 
taffetas, satins and even tulle appears frequently 
in the collection and will be widely copied. 


PREMET 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Paquin’s three-piece tailleur of 
dark blue gabardine is trimmed 
with the black and red silk braid 
that Paris is simply mad about. 
The loose short coat has a me- 
diumly high collar and Paquin’s 
favorite three-quarter sleeves. 





One knows it is Premet’s, this 
girlish suit of brown wool tissue. 
The box coat has the high turned- 
back collar and gathered skirt so 
much liked by this dressmaker 
and it is conventionally embroid- 
ered with rust-colored wool. 
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The popular ciré braid is 
used by Worth to band the 
chiffon sleeves of a gown 
of black Canton crépe 
and by Deuillet as trim- 
ming for a blue serge dress, 
worn with a satin slip. 


The Parisian takes kindly 
to the short-sleeved coat 
for spring. Worth cuts the 
sleeves of a coat of brown 
kasha below the shoulder, 
completing it with a 
blouse of beige and black. 
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WORTH U 
MUCH CREPE GEORGETTE 


AND DYED LACE 


KIRTS are generally short at the Maison 

Worth, although many frocks are length- 

ened by means of pointed or square panels 

which render the line at the hem uneven, 

often trailing on the floor. The silhouette 

is slender, as a rule, and the waist-line is 

at the top of the hips, or, in rare cases, at the 
point called “normal”. The girdles vary. 

The Worth skirts are wonderfully paneled, 
draped, overlapped, or flounced. One is slit in 
narrow alternating long and short panels, each 
panel adorned with two or three flounces. Another 
is wrapped gracefully about the figure, which 
results in a sloping, long-and-short effect at the 
hem. Some skirts of crépe Georgette are looped 
intricately, the widths falling from the hip on one 
side and looped up on the other, with loose, oddly 
shaped panels of the fabric between. 

One of the most striking lace models has a 
manteau of black silk ciré lace trimmed with thin 
satin ciré and there is a smart model of scarlet 
crépe de Chine trimmed with scarlet lace. 


Fur Trims the Tailleur 


ie tailored frocks there is a long flaring Direc- 

toire coat of black cloth with great collar and 
cuffs, with a reasonably short and narrow skirt. 
A model in mastic cloth has a short straight 
jacket collared, cuffed and banded on the lower 
edge with gray squirrel. The straight fronts are 
decorated with red ball buttons in groups of three, 
and on each side of the coat just in front of the 
hips the squirrel border stops short, giving place 
to a large squirrel-lined pocket which is embroid- 
ered with gray. 

There are many frocks of taffeta——a quaint 
period frock in brown taffeta having a full skirt 
oddly draped up on one side is very appealing, 
while a number of gorgeous, stately gowns of metal 
tissue are done in Worth’s well-known style. 
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Fashion dictates the slender 
silhouette and in compli- 
ance Georgette makes a 
tailleur of black serge, 
with a collar of ribbon 
loops and interesting pock- 
ets as attractive concessions. 





Chanel’s penchant for a 
youthful dash is shown in 
a country trotteur of beige 
kasha that is contended 
with a plain skirt. The coat 
has a curiously notched col- 
lar and patch pockets. 
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HE Kinneys have run through 

my life like a scarlet thread across 

a gray tapestry. Theirs was one 

of the “great romances” and it 

was my luck to see the beginning, 

the middle and the end of that 
famous, that infamous affair. 

Kinney I knew before the encounter at 
Cortina d’Ampezzo which brought us to- 
gether, if not as intimate friends, at least as con- 
spirators. I had seen him in and out of London 
for several years. He was fairly young, very 
dynamic, almost, if not quite, an intellectual, with 
the most charming manners in the world and 
everything on God's green earth to live for. He 
was the seventh son of an earl’s seventh son, or 
something of that sort. Not titled, but quite top- 
notch, with an easy familiarity with good things 
and an amiable assumption of careless superiority. 
Nice fellow. He had made a name for himself 
in the engineering world, and in that society which 
crowns the builders of bridges he had already won 
his laurels. He was “made”, not in the making. 
It was well on the books that he would marry 
the seventh daughter of an earl’s seventh son and 
die eventually with many great bridges to his 
credit and no stain on his excellent name. 


UT there was a queer streak in him, an un- 

expected eccentric 
ity, a wilfulness that 
was almost “artistic.” 
He ran off with the 
beautiful wife of an M. 
P—Lady Esther Mil- & 
ward—and most ever- . 
lastingly blighted that 
career of his. I crossed 
his path at the moment 
of the blighting. 

I had gone to Cortina 
a little ahead of the 
tourist season, in order 
to climb unmolested by 
amateurs and to enjoy 
the undivided attention 
of Simone, who was the 
best guide in the village. 
The Faloria was open, 
and a few guests came 
into the dining-room on 
the night of my arrival. 
Kinney was sitting at a 
table by the window. 
He nodded and flushed 
when he caught sight 
of me. 

“Webb! 
you!” 

We shook hands. I 
thought he seemed in 
very high. spirits. 
“Bridge building?” I 
queried. 

He laughed. “Hardly. 
Walking.” 

“The Stelvio?” 

“Not this time. We're 
going through the val- 
ey” 

“Ah! Then you're not 
alone?” 

He flushed again. 
“Yes. That is—I'm ekx- 
pecting some one.” 

I went on to my table, 
thinking: “Then _ he 
won't want to share 
Simone. I shall be left 
in peace.” 


Glad to see 


[)v RING dinner, I 
watched him, amused 
by his air of distraction. I 
knew nothing about Lady 
Esther Milward, then; had 
never heard of her or of 
Kinney’s infatuation. Up to 
this point, they must have 
been singularly circumspect. 
Fifteen years ago, married 
women were rather more 
circumspect, to begin with! 
As Kinney sat there in the 
big, half-empty dining-room 
of that Austrian hotel, he 
was very “typical,” very English, very correct, 
bearing the unmistakable patina of generations 
of correct behavior. You could no more im- 
agine him doing a shocking thing, tearing the 
conventions into tatters, than you could imag- 
ine him kicking a dog or beating a child. 
After dinner we met on the terrace and 
strolled up and down in the transparent twi- 
light, smoking, our feet crunching pleasantly 
on the gravel walks. The Tre Croce kindled 
in the glow of the sun even then setting behind 
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the Venetian lagoons. But the valley was as full 
of purple shadows as a cup of wine, and little 
lights twinkled down there in shops and chalets. 

Kinney took a deep breath of the sweet air 
scented with clover, crocus and larch. “Glorious 
place. Beautiful.” He stopped short and with 
his hands in his pockets stared off at the moun- 
tains. “I may as well tell you,” he said. “You'll 
know it sooner or later. Lady Esther Milward, 
Frank Milward’s wife, is coming out here to join 
me. We're going to walk into Italy together, and 
then we’re going to Florence to settle down.” 

“Just like that?” I asked frivolously. 

“Well, yes—just like that.” 

“My dear fellow, why do you feel it necessary 
to tell me?” I inquired, suddenly serious. 

“Because she’s coming to-morrow and there'll 
be the devil to pay—the newspapers, and all the 
rest of it.” 

“Oh, if you think I'd have scruples—” 







Kinney leaned there, close 
to her, staring off at sleep- 
ing Florence, old Florence, 
secretive and elusive Flor- 
ence, city of stone flowers 







HARPER’S 


BAZAR 


He glanced quickly at me. “After to- 
morrow, I won't have to make explana- 
tions. But you—why, you're rather 
caught unawares. I thought I'd give you 
your opportunity—” 

“To snub you? Thanks awfully.” I 
scrutinized his face, gone white with a 
sudden emotion. “You're not very sure 





that it’s going to work, then—I mean, 
for your own happiness?” 
“Absolutely sure,” he said sharply. He nodded, 


tossed his cigaret away into the new-laden grass 
and stalked off. 

I saw him hesitate in the lighted doorway of 
the hotel. Then he went in, his thin, tall body 
silhouetted—very English, very correct. I paced 
the terrace an hour longer, wondering what forces 
had driven him to this stupendous piece of folly. 
It is easy enough to imagine a Latin carried away 
by passion into the maelstrom of social defeat 
and professional failure. But Kinney’s passions 
were so far below the surface that one doubted 
their existence ; he was Anglo-Saxon in the essence; 
yet here he was, doing the sort of thing that 
isn’t done and doing it as if there were an un- 
alterable justification. There was. I felt sure 
of it, when I saw Esther Milward. . 


It was raining in the morning, so I regretfully 
dismissed Simone, 
and getting into the 
camel’s-hair cape 
and _feather-orna- 
mented hat which it 
amused me to affect 
in Austria, I swung 
down the steep hill 
to the village and 
followed the _high- 
road along the val- 
ley. Just this side 
of Alta Croce, to 
my surprise, I over- 
took Kinney and 
the woman who 
had come out from 
England to “go 
down into Italy” 
with him. They 
were walking slow- 

. ly, one on one side 
of the road, one on 
the other, splashing 
through puddles, 
laughing, I thought, 
until I came abreast, 
that they were a 
German honeymoon 
couple off for a lark. 
Both wore packs and 
carried sticks. Their 
shoes were already 
caked with mud, 
their clothes drip- 
ping. Kinney turned 
when he heard my 
footsteps, and I saw 
his eyes alight with 

some magnificent resolve. 

~ “Webb, again!” 

The woman stopped, too, 
easing her heavy pack with a 
quick shrug of her shoulders. 
She smiled but did not offer 
me her hand at Kinney’s in- 
troduction. I was embarrassed. 
They were not! I fancy Kin- 
ney must have told her of our 
conversation on the terrace 
the night before. And since I 
could not decently turn back, 
I went on with them, walking 
between them, a caped and 
hatted serpent in their Para- 
dise. There was no wind; the 

rain was like a heavy mist; it clung to our clothes 
—big, white drops, clear as quicksilver, and wet 
our faces and powdered our hair. Particularly 
did it powder Esther Milward’s hair, like crystal 
sequins on spun gold. She was beautiful, as in- 
deed she had to be to justify the look in Kinney’s 
eyes. Small and light, she walked like a young 
girl, swinging from the hips, with her shoulders 
back and her head high. Her eyes were dark 
brown, hiding her thoughts. But her mouth told 
all her secrets—she was fearless and passionate, 
thoughtless and fascinating, generous and perhaps 
not quite honest. Her mouth, I saw, was what 
had come between Kinney and his respectable 
laurels. 






“pilD you follow us?” she asked impetuously. 
“No,” I said decidedly. 
“Then it’s all right. You know we're doing an 
unusual thing.” 
“T know.” 
“You'll hear a lot about it, I dare say. I tele- 
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Just this side of Alta Croce I overtook Kinney and the woman who had gone out from England to “go down into Italy” with kim. 


graphed my husband this morning. Oh, there'll be 
a horrid scandal.” 

“Probably.” 

She laughed, with a sidelong flash of her beau- 
tiful eyes. “You're not very pleasant, are you?” 

“Do you want me to disagree with you?” 

“No. Only I feel strangely moved to explain 
myself to you. Coming upon us like this, in the 
first moments of our adventure.” 

“But, my dear lady, I’m not curious! I’m only 
being polite. Now that I’ve gone a little way, 
I'll turn back.” 


HE put out her hand. 
“Please don’t.” 

_ “Oh, not the whole story! I’m not such an 
idiot. Only this: I’m happy.” She reached 
across and took Kinney’s hand, their eyes meeting 
with a sort of triumph, a light, as if a flame had 
been kindled. “It’s going to be a success... .” 

“I hope so,” I said, and bared my head to th 
mist. ‘“Good-by, and good luck.” 


“I'd like to tell you—” 


I stood in the muddy road, watching them go, 
hand in hand, toward Italy. They climbed a 
short hill between rows of long-branched larch. 
Beyond them the mountains were black and 
soaked, deprived of ruby and coral and gold. 
Once they turned and waved. Then the hill 
dipped under them and they were gone. 


DID not see them again for ten years. Then, 

one day, I ran into Kinney on the Lung Arno, 
in Florence—the same Kinney, grown a little 
gray, but thin and springy and typical as ever. 
He recognized me in passing and stopped short, 
flushing, as he had flushed that evening. in Cortina. 
He need not have stopped, since I had, by glanc- 
ing aside at the river, given him first choice. But 
he seemed genuinely glad to see me, as if the 
sight of an Englishman in deserted midsummer 
Florence were an exciting event. It never oc- 
curred to me that he might be socially starved. 
He had married Lady Milward and ten years had 
worn off the rough edges of their scandal. I had 


not heard them spoken of in London for five 
years. Milward had risen to fame—like the dear 
old proverbial phoenix leaping from the ashes of 
his dead love—and had never remarried. That, at 
least, I could understand. There could not be 
two such mouths as her Milward’s in the 
world. Milward kept his son, since it was mani- 
festly impossible to send a ten-year-old boy out 
to that Italian Paradise where his mother lived 
in flagrant happiness with the second man of her 
choice. ... 

I thought of Milward and of Milward’s son as 
I stood talking to Kinney on the sunny Lung 
Arno. How had Kinney managed them—imag- 
inatively? After all, the Milwards, pére and fils, 
were keeping Kinney out here where he didn’t 
belong, where he never would belong. 


E was wearing an easy suit of tweed clothes 
and smoking a pipe. There was not a trace 

of ironic modern Italy in his face. The same 
well-controlled romantic- (Continued on page 104) 








Erté gowns her in 
crystals, silver and 
black, and en- 
twines silver in 
her raven tresses. 


Carnelian bracelets and beads 
lend translucent color to the 
sleeves and girdle of an exotic 
gown fashioned of gray satin 
superimposed on cloth af gold. 


ERTE WRITES 
AND THE NEW 


CAPRICE 


Villa Excelsior, 
Monte Carlo, Monaco. 

HE gates to the feast of Paradise are 

opened, and trains “de luxe” are full of 

travelers who rush to the floral Cote 

d’Azur. Nice, the capital of this earthly 

Paradise, opened its festal season with 

a great sporting feat; M. Jean Ors, the 
aviator, descended by parachute from an aero- 
plane at the height of one hundred meters, and 
alighted, happily enough, on the roof of a gaming 
house, built on the piling above the sea. This 
dangerous exploit marked the opening of the sea- 
son, and was watched by a crowd eager for all 
sights where the danger of death lies in waiting 
for audacious men. 


FTER the official opening of the season the 
winter races commenced at the Hippodrome 

at Nice. As always, the races drew all the fash- 
ionable, and there was a moving exhibition of 
toilets. One sees many pretty toilets this winter, 
and fashion keeps within the limits of good taste. 
At the races the long-lined tailleurs and coat 
frocks which suit the women, had a most grace- 








ful effect; there were many furs, not because it 
was cold, but because they are, after natural 
flowers, the most delightful of ornaments. From 
the royal sable to the common rat, called by fan- 
tastical names and dyed all colors, all the animal 
and hairy race were represented on the toilets of 
the smart. Black, gray and rust were the favorite 
colors during the winter races, under the pale blue 
sky of the Cote d’Azur. In the spring these 
colors, which are sad enough, will change like 
the heavens, which will become an even more 
vivid and brilliant blue. 

One remarks on the number of doll bags, the 
latest arrival of fancy and caprice. A delicate 
Saxe or Sévres bust hides itself in silk flounces. 
It is an ephemera, fragile and precious like fem- 
inine fashion. And it is said that this fashion, 
which changes, progresses, or sometimes falls into 
the ridiculous, according to the taste of the hour 
or ephemeral ideal of elegance, has great enemies. 


HE new Archbishop of Paris, Cardinal Du- 
bois, pronounced himself against “fashions 
contrary to the decent Christian” and against 
dances. If it were possible to say that the Fathers 
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Her jade and pearl 
ring contains, not 
the poison of the 
Medici, but a rare, 
subtle perfume. 


Tissue of gold and lavender 
velvet embroidered in silver, 
gold and green are draped by 
Erté in an evening wrap super- 
lative in its unusual beauty. 


OF FASHION’S 
EXOTIC 


DANCES 


of the church made politics, we would have been 
able to mention, on this subject, that Cardinal 
Dubois might follow the politics of his illustrious 
predecessor, Cardinal Amette. But I think that 
there are few people on earth who would admit 
there is any relation whatsoever between religion 
and women’s costumes. The toilet is the ex- 
terior of life, the exterior which one endeavors 
to control in such a way as to give pleasure to 
the eyes, in the most artistic manner possible. In 
real life we are surrounded with small things, 
created for the same object of ephemeral charm, 
and the toilet is but one of this quantity of things 
which some consider useless and others, necessary. 


LL this has nothing to do with religion, and I 
assure you that a woman who dresses in the 
“ultra decolletté” fashion may perhaps be more 
Christian-like and better than another who shrinks 
from the actual creations of fashion as though 
they were sins. 

The war, which is finished with, has shown 
us a great many women, who, seeming to pass 
all their time in ephemeral pleasures and thinking 
of nothing but fashion, balls, and masquerades, 
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The manner of Erté is mar- 
velous indeed when his fancy 
busies itself with designing 
woman’s jewelry. A quaint 
and fantastic conceit is fring- 
ing a cluster of diamonds and 
emeralds with ostrich fronds. 


yet in those terrible years, accomplished 
formidable achievements, and relieved the 
sufferings of the wounded and the poor. 

And who dares to say now that they 
are not Christians, if, at present, they 
wear the new “decolletés” toilets, and 
follow the voice of their artistic tastes! 

But it is not only the toilets that oc- 
cupy Cardinal Dubois, there are also 
the dances which he forbids to the faith- 
ful; all dances which he calls “exo- 
tiques,’ commencing with the “Valse” 
and finishing with “The Shimmy,” are 
forbidden. It is difficult to understand 
the motive of the deprivation of the 
dances. Yet it is noticeable that one 
dances more each day. Who would 
have thought five years ago that we 
should be dancing during lunch, after- 
noon tea, dinner and supper? At present 
it has become a habit, and one is not 
shocked to see people leaving the table 
between the courses and dancing in 
the middle of the room. I find that 
the question of dancing might be 
studied from a medical point of view; 
it is possible that dancing during meals, 
when the folly of dancing does not 
allow one to masticate one’s food, may 
be injurious to the digestion. 


AS to the religious point of view, I 

think that dancing has no relation 
with the church. I saw at the Christ- 
mas “réveillon” at the Café de Paris in 
Monte Carlo, many people who came to 
dance after having assisted at Midnight 
Mass at the Cathedral. This is a good 
example that the intimate life of the 
soul has nothing in common with the 
elegant exterior and the pleasure of 
dancing. 

The mania of dancing, like every 
mania, grows to a certain point of its 
development and then declines. The 
statistics show us that two hundred and 
forty-two new dancing salons were 
opened in 1920! Perhaps the present 
year will open one thousand more new 
dancing salons, and then, little by little, 
the public will weary of this amusement 
and demand the right of eating quietly 
in the restaurants. 

At Monte Carlo one dances every- 
where; it is difficult to find a public 
place where, during meals, one does not 
swallow with the food the dust raised 
by the tireless and energetic dancers. 


And while the enemies of dancing look for the 
means of killing this inoffensive pleasure, danc- 
ing itself helps the development of elegance. 
Never, I think, has the French commerce de luxe 

















parent, the sun commences to be 

warm, people who arrive have 
only to amuse themselves in this 
wonderful decorative Cote d’ Azur. 


Broad bands of white serge against gray 
blue duvetyn are a masterly finish to a cape 
that buttons with one round ivory disk. 



































































Juliet’s chaplet of pearls wears 
a different guise when Erté 
festoons it through a plati- 
num bandeau and attaches it 
to fringed earrings of dia- 
monds and pearls. The ban- 
deau forms a broad comb. 





been so prosperous as during these 
five years since the war. Dancing re- 
quires elegant toilets, and if, before, 
dancing was destined for the privileged 
only, it is at present for everyone. I 
congratulate dancing, which, in its pop- 
ularization, has developed the taste and 
given the desire for elegant toilets. 


T the Casino they filled the time be- 
fore the season by the official repre- 
sentations of the Comedie Francaise. The 
best artists of the first French Theatre 
have come under the golden vaulting of 
the Casino to give several representations 
of dramatic art. ‘The Prince d’Auree,” 
the beautiful piece of Lavedan’s, has 
again appeared in the répertoire of the 
French Comedie. It was played mar- 
velously by de Max, Cécile Sorel, and 
Cyrand in the principal réles. 

The first of February was the open- 
ing of the Opera. In the program, 
among the operas known, there were 
several performances which promised to 
be of artistic interest. ‘Les demoiselles 
de St. Cyr” (music by M. Chapuis, 
libretto after the piece of Alexandre 
Dumas) will be played by Mme. Ganna 
Walska (Mrs. Alexander Cochran of 
New York), and “Sadko,” by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, that the stage of Monte 
Carlo has never yet presented, will be 
seen. One will hear in this Russian 
opera, sung in Italian, the celebrated 
Russian tenor, Smirnoff. 

Three of Puccini's operas, “Tabarro,” 
“Sceur Angelica” and ‘“Grannischicchi” ; 
“Le Secret de Suzanna,” by Ferrari; 
and “André Chénier,” by Giordano, are 
also on the program. The best singers 
and cantatrices will be on the Monte 
Carlo stage this year. There will also 
be each Friday a grand concert with 
the help of the great operatic artists. 


ONTE CARLO is already full of 
strangers, who bring with their 
money the fervent desire to amuse and 
distract themselves by the sunny shores 
of the Mediterranean. | 
Nature herself has al- 
ready prepared and has 
dressed herself in win- 
ter flowers, among which 
is the mimosa, fragile and 
capricious, like a beautiful 
woman. The air is trans- 








TO ERTE, 


COMPLEMENT 


HE charm of the gracefuliy draped veil 

has often been set forth by Erté in 

sketch and story, for he has the artist's 

true perception of the sorcery of wo 

man’s beauty when it is but half re 

vealed to a curious world. It was 
Wordsworth who wrote: 


“True beauty dwells in deep retreats, 
Whose veil is unremoved.” 


Erté expresses this in his illustrations, and his 
veiled ladies are indeed poetic symphonies. One 
feels that they might well be spirits clad in filmy 


WOMAN’S 


VEIL IS 


Demurely she drops her eyes beneath a circu- 
lar veil of black net threaded with gold and 
draped over a tasseled hat of black velvet. 


A pin of jade is all that connects a silver 
turban with a scarflike veil of colorful jade 
and mauve. A tassel of jade holds the ends. 
Through her white veil rosetted in green the 
lady shows surprise at the Barriesque fairy in 
her filmy golden-flowered chiffon draperies. 
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A CHARMING 
BEAUTY 


clouds, and we would hesitate to peer too closely 
beneath the sheltering mist of chiffon and lace. 
To be sure, we might fear to be disappointed at 
the resulting apparition, were it not that Erté 
invariably uses his art to enhance woman’s beauty, 
and not to depict any form of grotesque ugliness. 

There may be both mystery and coquetry in 
the arrangement of a woman's veil; it may have 
all the allure and fascination of the Spanish wo- 
man’s mantilla or the opaque coverings which 
seclude the Turkish ladies from prying eyes. 

It is impossible for Erté to imagine any woman 
being content to veil herself in an unthinking 
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manner. To him the veil means something as 
individual as a woman’s gown or hat or jewels. 
As might have been expected, therefore, Erté’s 
suggestions for veiling the spring chapeau are de- 
lightfully original, even startling in their concep- 
tion. And they differ most amazingly from the 
usual modern designs, in color and treatment, for 
the artist creates the veil to blend harmoniously 
with the hat, to form, in fact, a distinctive in- 
tegral part of the complete costume. A veil de- 
signed to complement a small turban must never 
by any ill chance be worn with a tricorne or a 
wide-brimmed picture hat. 

_ A dashing Continental hat of black velvet, hav- 
ing golden tassels falling from the points above 
the ears, is draped with a circular veil of black net, 
threaded with a delicate gold tracery. The effect 
in the back is the same as that in the front and 
lends a most unusual line to the head and shoulders. 


Visions of Mercury led Erté to design a hel- 
met of gray straw, but Flora whispered of 
the gay charm of pink ribbon flower rosettes. 


Of Chinese suggestion is a hat of green and 
lavender with its three brims laden with blue 
roses to a point where ribbon asserts itself. 


A border of black fox and a single red rose 
are Erté’s decorations for a veil of black lace 
reminiscent of the Spanish mantilla. 


An interesting contrast, and a source of pleasure 
to a color-loving soul, is the curiously long veil 
of mauve and green chiffon, created for a coiled 
turban of silver net. The ends of the chiffon are 


drawn to the front and held 
by an exaggeratedly long tassel 
of jade galalite and mauve silk 
threads. The two examples are 
significant of Erté’s original 
fancy. 

And in Erté’s eyes a veil is 
a great deal more than a misty 
cloud for the face, he makes 
of it a scarf or floating drapery that frames the 
figure to the waist or perhaps just below. A 
magic thing, of deep mysterious qualities, is this 
accessory to the feminine toilet. He handles with 
daring directness the most fragile of materials, 
misty airy nothings, and his color combinations 
are always absorbing. The lady, for example, 
staring in surprise, away from the dimin- 
utive creature in the foreground, is veiled with 
white chiffon appliquéd with rosettes of green. 











This French fifteenth 
century stained and 
painted glass panel, 
diameter 1414", has a 


background of blue 
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glass with  trefoils 
behind the figure of 
an angel, in grisaille 
and stained yellow. 
Lawrence Collection. 


THE ACQUISITIVE CONNOISSEUR 
ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 





Swiss panel, after Holbein. Kipps, Ltd 


HE sensational interest that was evinced 
in the sale of Gothic art from the collection 
of the late Henry C. Lawrence, held in New 
York during the winter, was a notable il- 
lustration of the growing appreciation, in 
this country, of -art of the earlier periods. 

Seldom has been offered, at public sale, so choice 
and well-balanced a gathering, brought together 
for his own pleasure and without thought of 
contingent profit by a collector of such acute 
intelligence and artistic perception, and yet the 
prices brought soared into the thousands, be- 
speaking not only the value of the articles but 
the enthusiasm of the buyers. 

While the collection included sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century brasses, early wood- 
carvings, antique rugs, textiles, furniture and 
tapestries, it was in the panels of French, English 
and Swiss stained-glass that an unusual interest 
centered. Either because of its great rarity or that 





Stained-glass—English, French and Swiss. 


As no stained-glass exists of a date prior 
to the eleventh century, the panels shown 
here, dating from the twelfth to the six- 
teenth century, are representative of the 
earliest examples available to the collector. 





Late fifteenth century French panel, “La 
Madonna Di Milano,” with dark background 
", Kipps, Ltd. 


and ruby design. 934” x 1434”. 








Swiss armorial panel, 1539. Kipps, Ltd. 


so few, among collectors generally, have studied 
the subject, the art of the glazier is only now be- 
ginning to be estimated at its true merit, here. 


JREFERRING to the early history of stained- 
glass windows, we find that they represent 
an art belonging wholly to the Christian era, 
whose traditions center in Gothic architecture. 
During the Middle Ages stained-glass formed 
an important feature of interior decoration, with- 
out which no church was complete; but in spite 
of its fragile nature it has survived the attack of 
time, the fury of Puritan prejudice, the neglect 
of the eighteenth century and mutilation by 
nineteenth century restorers better than the paint- 
ing that once adorned the walls and woodwork. 
While glass-making was known in Egypt as 
early as the Fourth Dynasty, it was not until the 
first century A. D. that glass was used to fill win- 
dows. When colored glass was first introduced 
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ir windows there is 
no way to deter- 
mine, for no stained- 
glass prior to the 
eleventh century 
exists. Among the 
earliest examples are 
the panels of the 
Ascension window 
in Le Mans Cathe- 
dral. Suffice it to 
sav that the church, 
the refuge of the 
arts, sheltered it for 
centuries, and from 
being the luxury of 
Roman emperors, 


glass became the 
chief ornament of 
great cathedrals. 


STAINED - GLASS 
is not one of the 
arts in which the 
method of produc- 
tion reveals itself at 
the first glance. A 
short description of 


that process, as 
finally perfected 
some five hundred 


years ago, therefore, 
may be of interest. 

Although often 
spoken of as paint- 
ed glass, it must be 
understood that the 
glory of the art was 
not produced by 
painting at all but 
by fitting together a 
multitude of small 
pieces of white and 
colored glass, that 
was colored in the 
making and known 
as“pot-metal.” The 
artist chose the ex- 
act shades he need- 
ed, cut them outin 
shapes that would 
fit together and arranged them according to 
a roughly drawn design, later held in place 
by grooved strips of lead soldered at the 
joints. ‘ 

Previous to this, however, the details of 
the design, features, folds of drapery, pat- 
teras, et cetera, were painted on the glass 
in an opaque brownish pigment formed of 
metallic oxides and soft ground-up glass, 
and fused by a subsequent firing, during 
which the pigment became a part of the 
glass itself. This is the only painting in- 
volved in the production of a stained-glass 
window, which in the hands of an artist 
enabled him to decorate and enrich the glass 
that otherwise would have been somewhat 
crude and flat. 

To the rule that a separate piece of glass 
was used for every change of color there 
were two exceptions. The first was in the 
use of silver stain, for it was found early in 
the fourteenth century that if white glass 
was painted with a preparation of silver and 
then fired it became stained a clear and 
lasting yellow, ranging from pale lemon to 
deep orange. Secondly, it was discovered 
that “flashed” , namely, white glass 
coated with a film of colored glass, could 
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English thirteenth century 
glass, 15%". 


254" «x 


Lawrence Collection. 





This thirteenth century English panel, 3014" x 
3112", showing portion of a Jesse tree, brought 
the highest price, $70,000, at the Lawrence sale. 
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French thirteenth century panel. Lawrence Collection. 


be ground away or “abraded”, by this means making it possible 
to obtain white and color on the same piece. The second 
method was limited in its result, but the invention of silver 
stain, admitting of a liberal use of white glass, had a potent 
influence on the design of stained-glass windows. 

The method of painting on white glass with transparent 
colored enamels was still another branch of the art of glass 
decoration, practiced chiefly by Swiss workers, during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Secular windows, in 
which figures, landscapes and heraldic devices were admirably 
presented in colored glass enamels so skilfully prepared that 
after firing they became as much a part of the glass as the 
colors in “pot-metal”, were produced in great numbers and 
often by such artists as Hans Holbein, the Younger. 


TAINED-GLASS may be divided into three main periods, 
the first ending with the thirteenth century. This, in turn, may 
be divided into twelfth and thirteenth century work, between 
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which there is a dis- 
tinct difference. 
The broad char- 


acteristics which 
distinguished the 
first period and 


made it the great- 
est in the history of 
stained-glass are: 
first, its rich color; 
second, its mosaic 
character; third, the 
importance of the 
iron work and its 
influence on the de- 


sign; fourth, the 
method of “paint- 
ing”. 


The cathedrals of 
Chartres, Sens and 
Canterbury have 
many wonderful ex- 
amples of this era, 
in which such mark- 
ed resemblance of 
treatment is shown 
that there can be 
little doubt that 
while these great 
windows could 
hardly have been 
the work of one 
man, they were no 
doubt executed by 
a group of men, 
working under a 
master workman 
and among whom 
a certain style of 
decoration was 
evolved. These 
workmen possibly 
had no permanent 
quarters but moved 
from place to place 
wherever their work 
was required. 

As to the subjects 
of design, the “tree 
of Jesse” appears 
throughout the en- 
tire period of Gothic glass and represents the 
genealogy of Christ from Jesse, who is de- 
picted in a recumbent position at the foot 
of the window with a tree springing from 
his loins. 


HE second period covered the work of 

the fourteenth century, in which the 
points of interest are the simplification of 
iron work; the invention and use of silver 
stain; the combination of figure work and 
“grisaille’—namely, a black enamel painted 
on a white background with colored motifs 
introduced; use of the “canopy” over the 
window proper to fill out the space; the 
style of drawing the figure; use of natural 
plant forms; quality of glass and colors; 
use of painted diaper background patterns. 

In the third and last important period in 
stained-glass, the fifteenth century, the char- 
acteristics lay, first, in the grouping of lan- 
cets or narrow windows in pairs, and again 
subdivided; second, the use of regular quar- 
ries or squares in “grisaille’’ windows, combined 
with figures and canopies; third, the S-like 
pose affected in figures; fourth, plants in va- 
riety used in borders; fifth, richness of color 
lost, as in the use of gray-blue for deep blue. 
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French thirteenth century 
panel, 2234x16", ruby and 
blue. Lawrence Collection. 







sé OU know, old chap,” said Alf Top- 
pitt, “it’s high time you were finding 
a wife.” 
Monty Sims stirred uneasily in his 
chair. 


“Everybody,” he complained, “tells 
me that.” 

“It’s a fact,” declared Mr. Toppitt emphati- 
cally. “You really ought to be stepping off, you 
know.” 

He himself was one of those fatuous young 
men who, having married not too disastrously, are 
forever going about, trying to marry off other 
people. Monty had known him at Harvard, and 
their friendship was the sort that necessitated a 
half-hearted exchange of presents at Christmas, 
a dinner or two during the winter, and usually a 
week-end in the summer—which neither young 
man anticipated with any vast amount of pleas 
ure, 

It was after the polo on Tuesday afternoon, and 
Monty and Alf were sitting at a table on the 
terrace of the Arrogantsia Club, rattling the ice 
in their glasses. 


“CXIRLS make me tired,” grumbled Monty, who 

never meant what he said on that subject. 
“T’'ve looked ‘em all over, and I've decided that 
I'm better off single.” 

“That, of course,’ said Mr. Toppitt, “is ridic- 
ulous.” And he indulged in one of his cackling 
laughs. 

‘I've seen ’em all,” philosophized Monty. 
“Blondes are cold, red-haired women are disap- 
pointing, and brunettes are usually in love with 
somebody else. So what's the use?” 

“But you faven’t seen ’em all,” argued Alf. 

“I’ve seen all kinds, haven't I? I've played 
with everything—from débutantes to dowagers, 
diving-girls to divorcées. I've been falling in and 
out of love ever since I put on long trousers, and 
right now I'm sort of bruised from the falls.” 

This was perhaps the longest and most intelli- 
gent speech that Monty had ever been known to 
make, and Alf Toppitt realized that his friend 
knew whereof he spoke. However, he was not 
to be thus deterred from his lethal purpose. 

“You haven't met ‘em all, though,” he grinned, 
over his glass. “There’s one you haven't met!” 






By 


NOW. Monty Sims was both curious and sus- 

ceptible, where women were concerned, and 
Alf, being an experienced adept in the black art of 
marrying off eligible bachelors, was well aware 
of this. 

“Who?” said Monty promptly. 

“There's a girl coming this week-end—from the 
East. O boy!” And here Mr. Toppitt rolled his 
eyes and made clucking sounds, as if to indicate 
that the impending arrival would dazzle the entire 
benighted Middle West. 

“What's her name?” demanded Monty. 

“You'll find out!” smirked Mr. Toppitt. : 

“Who's she going to visit?” 

“My wife.” 

“Hm.” 

“And now,” said the young married man, “I 
come to the point of my conversation. Lu sent 
me over to ask you for this week-end.” 

“That’s awfully good of you, but——™ Monty 
hesitated. 

“You ought to see this girl once,’ wheedled his 
friend. “She's the most beautiful thing you ever 
looked at!” 

“What's her name?” 

“Cynthia.” 

“Cynthia what?” 

“Cynthia Stebbins. Didn't you ever see her 
picture in Fashions and Fashionable People?” 

“I don't read the magazine.” 

“Well, you certainly must have heard about 
her,” pursued the matrimonial Mr. Toppitt. 
“Everyone has. She's a wonderful-looking gir!— 
you wait till you see her!” 

“All right, I'll wait.” 

“And,” said Alf, in the tone of a man who is 
uncorking his final argument, “she writes poetry!” 

“My God!” cried Monty in alarm. 

“You'll come, of course, for the week-end?” 
Mr. Toppitt finished his drink and rose. “You've 
got to. Lu’s depending on you.” 

“But look here, Alf,” protested the hapless 
Monty, “I couldn't——” 

“Not a word, now,” said Alf cheerfully. “Aw- 
fully glad you can come. We'll pick you up here 
—after the polo Saturday afternoon. So long!” 


T was Monty’s mother, the Mrs. Sims, of New 
York, Bar Harbor, Long Island, et cetera, 
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“Vou might,” said Lucy Toppitt, at 
the end of an amazing minute or 
wo, “you might hurry in and change, 
instead of standing there staring at 
Cynthia with your mouth open!” 


CYNTHIA OF THE 
SONNETS 


GENE 


MARKEY 


et cetera, who had most aptly characterized him. 
“He doesn’t know much,” the old lady had said, 
“but people generally like him—and he plays a 
gocd game of polo.” 

It was true that people generally liked him, 
women in particular, and with the possible excep- 
tion of Spotsford Young, he was the most sought- 
after bachelor within the environs of Chicago, 
where he chose to live in preference to his native 
Manhattan, for the characteristic reason that it 
was “more centrally located on the map.” His 
desirability as a “catch,” coupled with his no- 
torious susceptibility, had made him the victim 
of love affairs too numerous to mention, and only 
by the rarest good fortune had he escaped the 
altar. Four times within the past few months 
he had been saved from the perils of matrimony 
—each time by a narrow margin—end even yet 
his heart beat violently whenever he considered 
what his fate might have been had he married 
Persis Perkins, the arch-flapper from Philadelphia, 
or Mrs. Fox, the wily widow. It was getting so 
a man had to be pretty careful... . 

As he cantered across the polo field, dismounted 
and handed the pony’s reins‘to his groom, he was 
not feeling particularly merry. True enough, his 
last goal had won the game for the Arrogantsia 
team, but there remained the overshadowing pros- 
pect of a week-end at the Toppitts’. 


IKE most bachelors who play polo, Monty 
usually seemed to find his way after the game 
to somebody's car filled with girls. There is 
something about it, you know standing 
around in polo kit it’s quite ultra some- 
thing-or-other, and always looks well in news- 
paper and magazine pictures. To-day, however, 
Monty pursued his way among the parked cars 
merely from a sense of duty, his somber gaze bent 
upon the ground, much to the annoyance of a 
tonneau full of débutantes, who were waiting for 
him to speak to them. 

The deuce of it was, he knew the Toppitts’ 
guest would not be pretty. She couldn’t be. For 
Alf Toppitt had said she was beautiful, and that 
was a sure sign she was not. A year ago, Alf 
had told everybody that his own bride-to-be was 
beautiful, and when, after the wedding, he 
brought her from the East, everybody had dis- 
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covered that she was a crow. Stiil, there was 
no getting out of this week-end. He had 
told them he’d come. And sighing dolefully, he 
crossed the turf to the Toppitts’ long, green car. 

Alf was sitting in the front seat, and Mrs. Top- 
pitt and someone in a floppy hat, whose back 
was toward him, were in the tonneau. Bravely 
the young man approached the side of the car, 
swept off his white cork helmet and assumed his 
best smile. 

“Hello!” he said. 

The Toppitts, Alf and Lucy, turned around at 
the same time, and in one voice cried: 

“Oh, it’s Monty! Mr. Sims—Miss Stebbins!” 





MONTY, the martyr, raised his eyes—and be- 
+ held the most wonderful-looking creature he 
had ever seen in his life. Her hair was a gorgeous 
golden-brown; her eyes, deep violet; her nose all 
that a nose should be; her lips— 

“You might,” said Lucy Toppitt, at the end 
an amazing minute or two, “you might hurry 
and change, instead of standing there staring at 
Cynthia—with your mouth open!” 

“Oh, pardon me,” muttered Monty in extreme 
agitation, “pardon me!” And clapping on _ his 
helmet, bolted for the club-house. 

In the locker-room, Goro, his Jap valet, was 
waiting for him, with his clothes all laid out on 
a bench. Monty, it must be admitted, was the 
only member of the Arrogantsia Club who al- 
ways had his valet on hand to dress him. Most 
of the members—Chicago millionaires, packers, 
department store magnates, et al—wouldn’t have 
known what to do with a valet if they’d had one. 

But M. F. H. Sims, III, as he splashed through 
his shower, and struggled, with Goro’s deft as- 
sistance, into his clothes, was in high good humor. 
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He hadn’t been so happy in weeks. What eyes 
that girl had. Um-um! And he, lucky 
dog, was to be privileged to spend a whole week- 
end in the same house with her! 


LD Wigglesworth Toppitt had been one of 

Chicago’s first kings of finance. Who is there 
in the world who has not heard of Toppitt’s 
Chewing-Gum? Nobody. At least nobody who 
can read, for its reputed excellence is proclaimed 
on bill-boards throughout the length and breadth 
of the civilized world—stares at you from maga- 
zine and newspaper ads, winks at you nightly 
from huge electric signs blazing against the sky. 
The Toppitts, in course of time, quite naturally 
became one of Chicago's first families, which 
meant that they had had their money more than 
ten years, and if old Wigglesworth’s conversation 
was occasionally embellished with double-nega- 
tives—what of that? The main thing is that he 
became a chewing-gum baron, and bequeathed 
his splendid son, Alfred, a heritage of financial 
and social prominence, a lovely estate at Lake 
Woods and a town house on the Drive, second 
in size only to the Art Institute. 

Alf Toppitt had a receding chin and a wife 
who didn’t like the Middle West. Before her 
marriage she had been Lucy Jones, one of the 
New York Joneses, and on her father’s side (as 
Monty’s friend, A. Bangs, used to say) could trace 
her ancestry back to the Hudson-Fulton Exposi- 
tion. Consequently, it was a great sacrifice for 
her to be forced to live in “barbaric Chicago,” but 
she managed to eke out an existence there by 
means of five or six long visits in New York a 
season, and when she wasn’t either going or com- 
ing, she was talking about the place, sighing and 
wishing herself there 
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“But of course dear Alfred’s business is here,” 
she was wont to say, “and he must be here 
to look after it.” If the truth were known, “dear 
Alfred” usually appeared at the Toppitt Chewing 
Gum Company about once a week, and his ap- 
pearance invariably created consternation in what- 
ever department he visited; but so long as he 
stayed away, everything went smoothly. 

Their country place at Lake Woods, Chicago’s 
fashionable summer community, was an Amer- 
ican edition of an English estate, but with 
Cynthia Stebbins there, it seemed to Monty a 
veritable paradise. He had fallen for Cynthia 
desperately, head-over-heels—the moment he had 
seen her at Arrogantsia that afternoon . . . and 
now, in the soft light from the candles on the 
dinner-table, she was a goddess. : 

So intent was he in feasting upon her beauty 
that he had not touched his canapé, and before 
the soup had been removed, he had made up his 
mind to marry her—if she would have him, of 
course. That was the way with Monty. His 
affections were as sudden, as blazing, as tumultu- 
ous as a pinwheel on a Fourth of July night. And 
they usually expired in the manner of a pin- 
wheel. But he was sure that it would not be 
the same with Cynthia. Ah, she was different! 





N the way back from Arrogantsia in the car, 

Alf and Lucy—bless their hearts!—had sat 
in front, ieaving him and the goddess alone in 
the tonneau. She had said scarcely a word, but 
her dreamy, violet eyes, when they looked at him, 
seemed brimming with unspoken utterances. She 
had said very little during dinner, and Monty 
was tremendously glad. For if there was one 
thing he abhorred it was a talkative woman. 
Lucy Toppitt was that (Continued on page 118) 





“Oh, my,” simpered Aubrey, “I just love poetry!” 





And he flashed Cynthia a devastating glance from his bovine eyes. 
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THE CHARM OF THE PICTURESQUE 
EMPHASIZED IN COSTUME 


LADY DUFF GORDON 


The delicate beauty of pale blue taffeta and silver lace is 
something to dream of when Lucile combines them to 
make a dance frock for the jeune fille. Embroidery in 
silver and a darker tone of blue gives richness to the 
ensemble, while draped ruffles add a youthful quaintness. 
The girdle is pale green. To wear with this Lucile creates 
a loose cloak of magenta rose silk shot with silver and 
collared with stripes of rose, violet, black and gold. 
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Lucile’s touch is unmis- 
takable in a gown of 
yellow silk piped with 
shades of French blue. 
Silver lace adorned with 
flowers make the grace- 
ful Eugénie bertha. 


There is a delicate witch- 
ery in a frock of mauve 
organdie when it is worn 
over a petticoat of lace- 
trimmed flesh-colored or- 
gandie and gaily girdled 
with shot blue taffeta. 


Narrow strips of black 
patent leather and inser- 
tions of lace add novelty 
to a full-skirted short- 
sleeved gown of green or- 
gandie daringly sashed 
with cherry-red taffeta. 


Posed by 
DOROTHY DIC 
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T was let down before us, the all but im- 
pregnable barrier which defends, like a me- 
dieval drawbridge, the entrance to that se- 
cluded wonderland in West Forty-fourth 
Street where works the dean of all American 
producers. The portal opened reticently, then 
closed behind us, and we realized that we were 
breathing the rarified atmosphere of another 
world, a dream world of treasures and memories. 
The anteroom in which we 
found’ ourselves suggested 
rothing so much as the ante 


> 


4 room to fairyland, for its 
ry. walls from floor to ceiling, 


twinkled, glistened and glowed 
with the most exquisite glass- 
ware that human fancy, hu- 
man breath and human fingers 
ever fabricated. If this, at the 
very threshold, then what be- 


' yond? 
* i A dim, rose-hung chamber 
nd oa : called to us from the right, but 


we found even more compell- 
ing the lure of a dusky Gothic 
hall still farther on where 
spears stood at rest against the 
walls, faded banners floated 


Coviello, the Ca- 
labrian clown. 










Interview 
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COSTUME 
with DAVID 


By RUTH LORD JENKINS 


Among Mr. Belasco’s rare curios is this black 
hat, once worn by the immortal Corsican. 
An old circular Spanish cape accompanies it. 


As dark and mellow as the oldest Burgundy 
is the Gothic gown which passes before the 
oaken screen. It is embroidered with gold. 
The straight simplicity of a rust-brown gown 
of trailing Genoese velvet suggests the peaked 
head-dress and long veil of the Middle Ages. 


from the groined ceilings and rugged armor 
guarded the shadowy niches. At this moment a 
curtain at the head of a shallow staircase was 
drawn back and Mr. Belasco descended to greet us. 

The details of background and vesture seemed 
suddenly vague and subordinate, and one felt con- 
scious of a startling presence and an heroically 
beautiful human head. This might be a monastic 
visionary of the Middle Ages, one thought, or a 
seventeenth-century Italian maestro, or the dy- 
namic ruler of some ancient city state. It is rarely 
seen, this paradox—a face which expresses at once 
the dreamer, the creator and the man of action. 
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DRAMATIC 


BELASCO 


HE courtesies of presentation and acknowl- 

edgment accomplished, Mr. Belasco led us, 
without delay, from the mellow obscurity of this 
Gothic gallery to the mellow daylight of his study. 
High studded and walled with books, its rich sug- 
gestion of the Italian cinque-cento seemed the 
happiest of settings for the richest of imaginations. 
Here we heard how plays were first fancied an! 
then built, and actors were painstakingly schooled 
to their parts, and then as 
daylight waned we remem- 
bered that we must put the 
question we had come to ask— 


a +N 
“In costuming a part—that Nevade 
of the leading actress, let us ype) 
say—what is your supreme oe 


motive ?” 
“To produce some very defi- 
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nite emotional effect on my f 
audience,” was the 4% 
prompt answer. “In m 
the third act of i 
‘Deburau,’ by way of ! 


illustration, I have 
placed the disheart- 
ened hero in an attic 
room as gray and 
colorless as his life 


Pullicinella, the Apu- 


lian wag. 
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and mood. Even the bril- 
liant sunlight which streams 
in at the dormer window is 
cold. Then the door opens 
and Marie Duplessis enters, 
her slate-gray gown and hat 
showing touches of vivid 
scarlet. At the moment of 
her appearance her red cape 
and plume suggest to the 
spectator passion and pul- 
sating youth, throbbing 
| gaiety, and joie de vivre. 
She passes out with her 
A 4 j scarlet cape, and the room 
fan ry and its broken occupant are 
gray and cold once more. 
“Again, in the first act of 
this same play I have dress- 
ed the youthful Marie Du- 
plessis all in black. It may be that lovely as 
she is in this sable robe, she would have been 
lovelier still in vibrant rose or shimmering white, 
but my audience would have been the losers, for 
they would have missed that sense of mystery and 
impending tragedy which this black gown conveys, 
unconscious as they may be at the time of its 
symbolic suggestion.” 





Pantaleone, the 
Venetian banker. 


E recalled the Belasco plays of yesteryear, and 

among them the epochal “Du Barry.” Our 
host pressed a button and at the gesture a circle 
of crimson lights sprang out of the semi-darkness 
above his head. They glowed like tiny red ber- 
ries among the gilded leaves of that metallic laurel 
wreath which framed the rampant lion of an his- 
toric swinging sign. The “Lion d’Or,’—beneath 
this emblem of an old French coffee house Robes- 
pierre, sipping the popular beverage, devised the 
Reign of Terror. Marie Antoinette, the Comtesse 
Du Barry—each had confronted it in turn as she 
ascended the guillotine and looked out upon the 
world for the last time. 

“I recall,” continued Mr. Belasco, “the delib- 
erate care with which I planned the costumes for 
Du Barry. Jeanne Bécu, milliner’s apprentice and 
potential mistress of a king, before she had spoken 
a word must convey to the audience the idea of 
an ingenuous yet fascinating audacity. To have 
bonneted her crown of flaming braids with cobalt 
blue would have been effective, but obvious. I 
equipped her instead with a broadly flaring, box 
plaited hood of cherry-colored silk, and as she 
entered with a bonnet box on her arm the audi- 
ence gasped—then laughed aloud in admiring 
protest. 

“In ‘Du Barry’ I sacrificed in one detail historic 
accuracy of costume to meet the emotional reac- 
tion of the audience. The regal hoop lends itself 
with the happiest effect to measured minuets and 














courtly courtesies, but never, never to impassioned 
love scenes, so from the Comtesse Du Barry’s 
wardrobe I eliminated the hoop. I arrayed her 
instead in the clinging robes of the eternal siren, 
for the eternal siren, whether she assumes the guise 
of Cleopatra, or Mary, Queen of Scots, or Jeanne 
Bécu, transcends all laws of costume as of custom.” 


AS deeply embedded in the human heart as the 
*” dramatic instinct itself is the love of being 
shown through a rare treasure house by its potent 
possessor; of being told an absorbing story by a 
creator of great tales. Mr. Belasco leading us, we 
threaded narrow galleries and winding staircases 
and went in and out of innumerable rooms, each 
containing its own delightful surprises—oaken wall 
panels which opened to display marvelous antique 
glass or priceless porcelain, or a concealed nook in 
which lurked an Italian wall-fountain, or a win- 
dow of leaded azure glass. 

In one delightful little apartment our host called 
our attention to a cabinet of unusual design which 
stood on a console. It could hardly have meas- 
ured more than twenty-four inches in length and 
eighteen in depth and height and its outer expanse 
suggested nothing so much as the facade of some 
exotic building, with its irregular cornices, its jut- 
ting and recessed walls, with its inlay of gilding 
and color. It had belonged, we were told, to 
Lucretia Borgia and its various compartments be- 
hind their swinging doors displayed tiny velvet- 
lined interiors, in which tradition would have it 
the noble Italian concealed those deadly poisons 
that she dealt her enemies. 

“But,” said Mr. Belasco, with a tolerant smile 
and a characteristic charity, “I doubt if she really 
poisoned people: I think she merely kept trinkets 
and little things she liked in here, as women do.” 

A final progress brought us once more into the 
Gothic hall. From a paneled clothes-press Mr. 
Belasco drew forth gowns of faded, deep-piled 
velvet, their wine-red breadths grown brown with 
time, but the gold galon which banded them still 
glowing with life. Their uncompromising sim- 
plicity enchanted us; we seemed to see them 
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decking the slim form of 
some Saxon Griselda or 
Brabantine Elizabeth. On 
chest and table lay the jes- 
ter’s staff and bells, the 
mummer’s mask, and on a oe 
half-hidden shelf, to our de- 
light, we discovered a group 
of rollicking figurines. Our 

host explained them: 
“These are the personages 
in Beolco’s old Italian com- 
edy—Pantaleone, the Vene- 
tian merchant; Dottore, the &% 
A 
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Bolognese physician; Spa- \\L4 ) 






viento, the Neapolitan brag- SS 
zadocio; Columbina, Spiletta, porrore. the Bo- 
the whole immortal group, caapaasiand ytlec 
carved, each in his charac- /0gvese physician. 
teristic costume and attitude, 

in wood. See how the colors have held through- 
out the centuries!” 


ERHAPS it was the carving on the groined 

woodwork, perhaps it was the waning daylight 
seen through the medium of rich medieval glass, 
perhaps it was the suggestion of haloed saint 
however this might be, the dim room thrilled one 
with all the ecstasy and beauty, the mystery and 
gloom, of a Gothic monastery; a monastery of a 
militant order, perhaps, but still a monastery. And 
then one remembered that the drama and the 
mime, villified and excommunicate of the early 
church, came to life again in the medieval monas- 
teries under the guise of miracle plays and players. 

He now led us on to the rose-hung chamber, 
the master of the treasure house. A stillness 
hovers over it, this inner room with its semi-classic 
mahogany chairs and couches, its sheaf of swords, 
its innumerable miniatures and faded letters and 
its enshrined lock of hair. It is the stillness of a 
memory. The Imperial Corsican and his ardent 
worshipers, his ambitions and his loves, live dream- 
ily on in this quiet room. Here hangs a high- 
girdled gown of the appealing Josephine, its subtle 
folds embroidered in gold thread, and near it a 
scarf of cobwebby lace, the flowers and foliage 
of its intricate design pricked out in colored silks. 
Regal jeweled diadems and gem-set parures rest 
beneath screens of glass. 

A small morocco case was placed in my hands. 
I opened it and found within—Oh, vision of Gol- 
conda!—two egg-cups of white enamel encrusted 
with garlands of diamonds and with blossoms of 
pigeon-blood rubies. The imperial N was etched 
upon the sides. How quaint, I soliloquized; this 
hardened bivouacer, this indefatigable campaigner, 
undaunted by Alpine blizzards and blazing Egyp- 
tian sands, could have lived for three chaotic 

(Concluded on page 126) 





An exquisite filmy gown of 
white, gold sequined and em- 
broidered and once the property 
of the appealing Josephine, is 
now among Mr. Belasco’s treas- 
ures. One sees it on the left. 


Sleeved with net and shoulder- 
ruched with fluted lace is an- 
other imperial gown. Its charm- 
ing lines are clearly revealed as 
its wearer plays upon a tiny 
rosewood spinet. 
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Drian in kis great studio high up in a tall building near one of the 
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Drian, portrayer of fair women. 


ETIENNE DRI 


Portraitist and Master of Decorative 


S a little chap on a farm in Lorraine, 

Etienne Drian amused himself by making 

sketches of beautiful ladies clad in 

marvelous robes, with flowing man- 

tles and long trains, adorned with 

fantastic head-dresses and shod with 

fairy shoon. These gorgeous creatures lived in 

glittering palaces, trailing their wonderful gowns 
down golden staircases. 

To this day, Drian’s pencil loves les belles 
dames. They haunt the great studio—slender, 
exotic creatures leaning toward you over a bal- 
cony rail, looking provokingly at you over a lifted 
shoulder—slim, disdainful beauties with tilted 
chins. They are portraits—many of them done 
in the rudest of mediums—charcoal. The Duch- 
esse de Grammont, Lady Diana Manners, the 
Princesse de Polignac—most of the beautiful 
women of the day in France and not a few beau- 
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gates of Paris. 


tiful Englishwomen—the great room 
is lined with gracious shapes in 
charcoal, etched on pure white. For 

A N the moment it is the fashion. 
Here and there glows a bit of 
Art vivid lacquer—for a time Drian de- 
voted himself to lacquer and his 
lacquered screens are treasured by 
their owners—or a tarnished mirror 
in an old gold frame. There is a colorful flower 
study—Drian once passionately painted flowers— 
and blocked in on a wide screen is the flying 
figure of a woman in modern dress. But his 
studio is essentially a workroom and reflects the 
simplification which is the firmest rule of his art. 
Drian, like all artists, adores frivolity—the gay, 
the luxurious, the picturesque. He is essentially not 
a modernist. No disciple of modernism, for in- 
stance, could make the delightfully minute 
sketches of architectural monuments which are to 
be found in his studio. The great stone staircase 
in the gardens at Versailles—and Drian has made 
some exquisite sketches of the palace and gardens 
at Versailles—is the subject of some of his most 
fascinating drawings. No modernist could so beau- 
tifully render feminine charm. So Drian is 
claimed by the realistic school—and into his real- 

ism he puts a great deal of romance. 
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OOKING out on the Place 

Vendome is a small low- 
ceiled salon of the Maison 
Chéruit. Opposite the deep 
seated window is a door framed 
in tarnished silver into which 
mirrors are set. Beside the door 
stands a tall secrétaire of black 
and gold lacquer—the shelves 
heaped with bits of rare bro- 
cade in gold and colors. 

On the west wall, on either 
side of the chimney-piece of 
dark mottled marble, Drian has 
applied a screen, outlined with 
black, of small squares of Chi- 


Duchesse de Grammont by 
































































Drian. 


























































































Drian’s decorations in the Maison 
Chéruit wherein dull rose and red, 
black and white, ochre and black and 
a clear note of green mingle on the 
silver background of pictured screens. 


nese silver paper. The wall space about 
these screens is tinted a warm gray. Above 
the mantel-shelf is painted the seated figure 
of a black-haired woman clad in white. This 
painted lady gazes always at her painted re- 
flection in a painted mirror. 

On the left, a painted white silk shawl, 
figured with bright red and blue, trails off 
the mantel-shelf, the fringe dripping on to 
a pictured tabouret of bright red. On the 
right, a great blue-gray ostrich feather fan 
negligently flutters across the edge of the 
silver screen on which is massed drapery in 
neutral and blue tones. 

The wall opposite the chimney-piece is 
decorated with another many-leaved screen 
of applied silver paper, outlined with black. 
Across this screen drift the slender figures 
of women—les belles dames that Drian 
so loves to paint. The silver paper has a 














tarnished look—almost a warm 
gold in certain lights—and the 
little room is curiously rich in 
the charming, riotous color 
which so delights Drian. 

As a portraitist Drian secures 
an inimitable and picturesque 
likeness. Such is his portrait 
of the Prince de Kapurthala, 
and his sketches of the Duch- 
esse de Grammont are more 
than clever. But it may be in 
the field of decoration that he 
will achieve his greatest tri- 
umphs, through his originality, 
and his courageous color. 


Prince de Kapurthala by Drian. 
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PERSONALITY 


EXPRESSED 


IN COLOR 


Mr. Chamberlin Dodds, in his 
home, has surrounded himself 
with a characteristic environment 
in the coloring and decorative 
treatment. In the library, at the 
right, the prevailing tones of 
walls and furnishings are pale 
gray, yellow and deep blue. In 
the paneled walnut living-room, 
below, the warmer reds, yellows 


and a note of green appear. 
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Frances Benjamin Johnson 


A pair of antique Italian wrought-iron gates take the place of doors in the living-room. 
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Frances Benjamin Johnson 
1 cheerful, lived-in atmosphere, most inviting, is reflected in the breakfast “window” balcony. 


en 


The breakfast “window” balcony, 
above, has the appearance of a 
semi-enclosed loggia and in its 
brilliant coloring expresses a de- 
lightful out-of-doors feeling. 
The marble-topped table with a 
filet runner has a center decora- 
tion of growing ivy and old figu- 
rines. The draperies are of yel- 
low taffeta with dimity under- 
curtains held by taffeta “co- 
cardes.” At the right is the fover 
with walls in “vert antique” 
paneled in Empire wall-paper. 
The marbleized fountain is filled 
with mauve-colored shell flowers. 
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Mattie L ards Hewitt 


The decoration of the foyer is harmoniously carried out in greens and mauve. 
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Campbell Studio 


MRS. CHARLES DE LOOSEY OELRICHS 


Mrs. Oelrichs, who before her marriage was Marjorie 
Turnbull, of Morristown, New Jersey, is one of the 
many younger women prominent in the social world, 
who have gone into business, during the past year 
in New York, as a sequel to their war-time activities. 
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Boston was delightfully represented 
at Palm Beach by Mrs. George von 
L. Meyer, née Frances Saltonstall. 





INTERNATIONAL 


Mr. and 
had 


Mrs. Edward T. Stotesbury 
the James Cromwells as_ their 
guests for the winter season. 


T has always been conceded that a woman's 
hat is the frame of her face, and that an ac- 
cessory of dress playing so honorable a rdle 
should be—nay, must be—more than care- 
fully selected. 

A brief decade since the task was much less 
difficult than now, for then at least a tress or two 
of hair, an eyebrow and perhaps an ear intervened 
between the bonnet’s brim and the wearer’s coun- 
tenance. But now that all hats fit close and low, 
revealing nothing above the eye or beyond the 
cheeks’ contour, it becomes a veritable feat in dis- 
crimination to select the right one. 

The great modistes, however, are as sage as they 
are adroit, esthetic and inventive; they offer this 
season hats broad and low, hats high and narrow, 
hats austerely straight of line all about or auda- 


The Pittsburgh colony, both large 
and interesting, included Mrs. Wil- 
liam Thaw, 1II, a many-season guest. 





Mrs. Frederick Lewisohn and Mrs. 
Whitehouse were among 
Yorkers at Palm Beach. 


Norman 
the New 
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ALONG FIFTH AVENUE 


GADABOUT 


With the 


ciously tip-tiited exactly in the front. As for range 
of color, fabric and adornment, it is little short 
of infinite! Certainly every woman who walks 
abroad in the spring garb of 1921 may, if she will, 
be bonneted with a bewitching becomingness de- 
spite the fact that she must not, positively must 
not, show a glint of hair above her cyelids. 


T Bendel’s I am told that capucine hues are in 
favor for the hats of early spring, and, after 

all, is not the glowing warmth of these tones just 
the thing one longs for while branches are still 
grayer than they are green, and the wind stil! 
blows with a wintry edge? A model in rich nas- 
turtium red straw is gaily appealing; its somewhat 
generous crown and wide brim show but two 
adornments—a chou of black taffeta, deeply scal- 
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NTERMATIONAL 

The bicycle’s the thing, of 
Everybody’s doing it, including 
Annette Tilford, of New York. 


course. 


Miss 


Watching the tennis from the Country 
Club, one notes Mr. John Rutherfurd 
and Miss Gertrude Conaway. 


loped and pinked about the edges, poised against 
the crown towards the left side, and a single white- 
petaled and green-leaved blossom laid upon the 
brim towards the right. 

A second lovely chapeau in nasturtium red as- 
tonished while it charmed. It, too, was ample of 
crown and brim and was bound and rosetted with 
ciré ribbon of brightest French blue. Exactly in 
the center of the flat blue rosette, which, inci- 
dentally, was placed against the crown in front, 
nestled a half-blown pink tea-rose. 

In Stein and Blaine’s rose-colored little salon are 
displayed many hats for early spring in a variety 
of enchanting fabrics, as well as in straw and 
horsehair. I notice that charming combinations of 
fabric and straw are featured here, the fabric being 
identical with that of the frock or tailleur with 
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drooping 
broad-brimmed hat of 
black satin from Tappé 
quill of 
ostrich 


A gracefully 


long 
black 


fronds extending stiffly 


has a 


woven 


beyond its wide brim. 


A supremely attrac- 
tive interpretation of this idea is a broad-brimmed 
model of black horsehair faced with tan twill and 
adorned at the crown with a cluster of tan twill 


which the hat is to be worn. 


cherries and green foliage. Above the trim tailleur 
of tan twill for which it was designed this quaint 
hat has much distinction. 


HE blooms of field, garden and greenhouse 

have been reproduced from season to season 
for our delectation, but have we before this spring 
seen the heavy magnolia as a garniture for hats? 
We see it now, if we are patrons of Jay-Thorpe, 
for here are displayed a number of wonderfully 
original models from Reboux. One broad hat of 
black Milan straw is faced with magnolia pink 
silk and has laid upon its right brim a single 
The peta!s 


natural-sized pink magnolia blossom. 
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From Rose Hagan 
comes a hat to wear 
with a frock for after- 
noons. The crown is of 
yellow lace while black 
lace makes the curving 
brim. From a rosette 
of orange and yellow 
roses droops a lace veil. 





The brim of a fine black 
straw from Jay-Thorpe 
is encircled with a veil 
of black Brussels net, 
corded and picoted 
about its edges. Hand- 
made roses of rose silk 
pressed upon the brim 
are a delightful note. 


are of silk, wax-coated, as are the green leaves, 
and the touches of brown blight on one leaf and 
the heavy central stamen of the open blossom, 
make the illusion complete. There is a rich sug- 
gestion of the fragrant south in this modish hat 
and a woman dusky of hair and eyes and creamy 
of complexion would do well to consider it. 
Reboux doubtless found the magnolia too lovely 
by far to be reproduced solely in wax. For a 
more summery interpretation she has used white 
organdie, fabricating petals, stamen and foliage, all 
of the filmy, colorless texture. She then bound 
the brim and crown of a broad, straight hat of 
natural-colored Florentine straw with a bias band 
of the organdie placing the snowy blossoms and 
foliage against the crown in front. An accom- 
panying parasol, all a-flutter with puffs of white 
organdie above and straw-colored silk below. 









HARPER’S 


BAZAR 





Clusters of spring flowers, daisies, 
lilies of the valley and corn flow- 
ers, combined with sprays of 
wheat, are used by Bendel to 
beautify a black satin picture hat. 


AT the same establishment one finds an 

array of modishly draped hats in taf- 
feta and moire, which many smart women 
will wear this spring, with their straight 
frocks of black crépe de Chine. Hats of 
this type express the mode with a quite 
marvelous charm, for their coquettish shir- 
rings, crisp folds and soft puffs are the very quin- 
tessence of style. They are oftener large than 
small this season, these draped chapeaux, and 
usually roll back from the face in front, while 
flaring broadly at either side. To be worn with a 
spring tailleur of black twill a hat of black moire 
sash ribbon is surpassingly smart, particularly if 
its upstanding crown resembles from the front 
nothing so much as an unfurled fan. 

But taffeta and moire are not the only silken 
fabrics used by the milliners this spring: satin, 
flat rather than draped, forms many of the most 
striking broad-brimmed models, and charming 
examples of this mode are to be seen in Tappé’s 
and Bendel’s dashing models on pages sixty-six 
and sixty-seven. 


INCE veils are to play a leading réle in the 

costumes of early spring, one studies with an 
especial attention the filmy breadths that one sees 
either in a prominent modiste’s inner sanctum or 
on a modish woman’s bonnet. The foundation of 
Brussels net showing all-over or bordering designs 
seems to have passed away entirely for the time 
being, and in its place one sees a round or octag- 
onal mesh foundation, sometimes small, sometimes 
large and hand-run in scroll design. Occasionally 
a tendril of floral design runs up from the border, 
tapering noticeably towards the center of the veil. 
One of the loveliest veils recently brought from 
Paris is a large square of finely meshed white silk, 
bordered all about with an inch-wide scallop. It 
is irresistible when thrown over a moderately 
brimmed hat of tawny Tuscan straw, falling below 
the wearer’s chin in front, and floating well over 
her back and shoulders. Gray, in its taupe hues, 
is extraordinarily becoming, for beneath its soft 
shadow a glowing face looks like a rose seen 
through soft mist, while a more subdued face 
looks mysteriously attractive. 

Apropos of the coloring of veils, there is a new 
conceit abroad. Not long since I met Charlotte 
Walker dressed most becomingly in wood brown 
with just a touch of henna, but it was her veil 
that attracted me most of all. Its hand-run mesh 
was entirely of sky blue and while admiring it 
and analyzing the delightful effect, I decided that 
its basic charm lay in the fact that the blue of 
the veil matched precisely the blue of her eyes. 


WAKENED to the possibilities of the sugges- 
tion, I noticed that this idea is really in the 
air. A well-known young matron whose bur- 

















for APRIL 1921 


Distinctly Directoire in feel- 
ing is a Bendel hat of dark 
blue straw faced with blue 
silk, corded and bedecked with 
a“cocarde” of rust ciré ostrich. 


nished Titian tresses are her crown- 
ing charm appeared recently dressed 
all in myrtle green, with one excep- 
tion—her veil was as coppery as her 
lovely coiffure. It seems never to 
fail, this point of view in the selec- 
tion of veils. A rich brunette with 
black velvety eyes has a_ peculiar 
fascination when veiled in black; a 
fair chatain does well to place a mesh 
of chestnut brown between her chest- 
nut eyes and the observer. And as 
for gray—a gray-eyed woman, be 
her complexion colorless or ruddy, is 
almost invariably at her best when 
veiled mistily in the right gray. 

For the close toque or turban an enchanting 
veiling has its ground of white tulle dotted in 
black chenille,—the effect of a vivid face seen 
through this tissue is unutterably charming. Suit- 
able only for close and elaborate hats, this soft 
tissue was worn by the beauties of the ’eighties, and 
now we hear that it may come into favor again. 

From an initiate we learn that broad, trans- 
parent hats, worn often with entire frocks of 
lace, will prevail for the functions of late after- 
noon. Chantilly is the preferred lace always, but 
there are other lovely meshes for this purpose 
tulle closely covered with an applied design in 
fine lace braid being among them. Gowns of 
these filmy f@Xttrres are never made with the 
straight lines of the chemise silhouette—always, 
the great couturiers gather and drape them into 
ample skirts and: floating peplums. 





HE charm of lace seems to have gripped the 

imagination of the creators, for one well- 
known house is displaying a silken evening wrap 
with a full plaited neck-ruff of silver and magenta 
brocade which displays at each shoulder two pen- 
dant fans of closely plaited black Chantilly. Each 
fan apparently of flouncing eighteen inches in 
depth is attached to the cloak’s shoulder by 
a rich crimson rose. Lace always suggests jewels, 
and there are many delightful new ways of using 
semi-precious jewels. Among one’s collection of 
heirlooms there are invariably broken bits studded 
with rhinestones, amethysts, garnets or jet. These 
trinkets suggest tiny tassels of narrow ribbon, 
each tipped with a sparkling or opaque gem. 
What more fascinating touch as finish for fan or 
theatre bag! 


GAIN, in one’s travels, one accumulates odd 
” buckles and medallions of various metals pre- 
clous and otherwise, but each notable for its 
charm of color or design and possibility of discrimi- 
nating use. One of the recent models, a gown of 
taupe satin, shows a broad ribbon depending flatly 
Over the corsage from collar to girdle, and which 












Long narrow ribbons, 



































Madonna blue in color 
and picot edged, float 
from the draped crown 
of a black moire hat. In 























keeping with the pi- 
quancy of the spring 
mode, Tappé curves 


the wide brim. 















































A delightful little hat 
of dark blue moire silk 
faced with red straw, 
from Stein and Blaine, 
glories in a high full 
crown and a frilly bor- 
der bespeaking youth. A 
fold of the silk is tied in 
a perky bow on the side. 


Madame _ Gerhardt’s 
toque of orange horse- 
hair recalls the close- 
fitting turbans of the 
eighteen-seventies. Its 
yellow plume falling 
toward the back and 
the sharp slope down- 
ward denote this period. 


is attached to the ceinture with a flat loop fall- 
ing downwards over a freely floating end that in 
turn falls below the skirt’s border. The upper 
end of this ribbon panel is attached to the high 
collar, in front, by a medallion of carved silver, 
and to the front of the ceinture by a matching 
silver ornament. As one studies this lovely gown 
the marvel is that gowns are not oftener built 


around bits of jewelry rather than casually 
adorned by them. 
Hats and frills and trinkets—the most femi- 


ninely fanciful of women may appease her dainty 





tastes this springtime, at least, if she has never 
fully gratified them before. 


UT ere I conclude I must note the latest whis- 

per of all; the popularity of gray will but in- 
crease as the thermometer rises. If one would be 
absolutely in the swing of fashion one will band 
one’s afternoon frock of black taffeta with broad 
insets of pale gray lace, and if one would be cor- 
rectly tailored one will wear a trim blouse of 
gray crépe de Chine with one’s spring trotteur, 
gray silken hose and pumps and hat. 
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A drooping 
broad-brimmed hat of 
black satin from Tappé 
quill of 


gracefully 


long 
black 


fronds extending stiffly 


has a 


woven ostrich 


beyond its wide brim. 


A supremely attrac- 
tive interpretation of this idea is a broad-brimmed 
model of black horsehair faced with tan twill and 


which the hat is to be worn 


adorned at the crown with a cluster of tan twill 
cherries and green foliage. Above the trim tailleur 
of tan twill for which it was designed this quaint 
hat has much distinction. 


HE blooms of field, garden and greenhouse 

have been reproduced from season to season 
for our delectation, but have we before this spring 
seen the heavy magnolia as a garniture for hats? 
We see it now, if we are patrons of Jay-Thorpe, 
for here are displayed a number of wonderfully 
original models from Reboux. One broad hat of 
black Milan straw is faced with magnolia pink 
silk and has laid upon its right brim a single 
natural-sized pink magnolia blossom. 


The petals 


Rose Hagan 
comes a hat to wear 
with a frock for after- 
noons. The crown is of 
yellow lace while black 
lace makes the curving 


From 


brim. From a rosette 
of orange and yellow 


roses droops a lace veil. 


The brim of a fine black 
straw from Jay-Thorpe 
is encircled with a veil 
of black Brussels net, 
corded and picoted 
about its edges. Hand- 
made roses of rose silk 
pressed upon the brim 
are a delightful note. 


are of silk, wax-coated, as are the green leaves, 
and the touches of brown blight on one leaf and 
the heavy central stamen of the open blossom, 
make the illusion complete. There is a rich sug- 
gestion of the fragrant south in this modish hat 
and a woman dusky of hair and eyes and creamy 
of complexion would do well to consider it. 
Reboux doubtless found the magnolia too lovely 
by far to be reproduced solely in wax. For a 
more summery interpretation she has used white 
organdie, fabricating petals, stamen and foliage, all 
of the filmy, colorless texture. She then bound 
the brim and crown of a broad, straight hat of 
natural-colored Florentine straw with a bias band 
of the organdie placing the snowy blossoms and 
foliage against the crown in front. An accom- 
panying parasol, all a-flutter with puffs of white 
organdie above and straw-colored silk below. 
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Clusters of spring flowers, daisies, 
lilies of the valley and corn flow- 
ers, combined with sprays of 
wheat, are used by Bendel to 
beautify a black satin picture hat. 


T the same establishment one finds an 
array of modishly draped hats in taf- 
feta and moire, which many smart women 
will wear this spring, with their straight 
frocks of black crépe de Chine. Hats of 
this type express the mode with a quite 
marvelous charm, for their coquettish shir- 
rings, crisp folds and soft puffs are the very quin- 
tessence of style. They are oftener large than 
small this season, these draped chapeaux, and 
usually roll back from the face in front, while 
flaring broadly at either side. To be worn with a 
spring tailleur of black twill a hat of black moire 
sash ribbon is surpassingly smart, particularly if 
its upstanding crown resembles from the front 
nothing so much as an unfurled fan. 

But taffeta and moire are not the only silken 
fabrics used by the milliners this spring: satin, 
flat rather than draped, forms many of the most 
striking broad-brimmed models, and charming 
examples of this mode are to be seen in Tappé’s 
and Bendel’s dashing models on pages sixty-six 
and sixty-seven. 


INCE veils are to play a leading role in the 

costumes of early spring, one studies with an 
especial attention the filmy breadths that one sees 
either in a prominent modiste’s inner sanctum or 
on a modish woman's bonnet. The foundation of 
Brussels net showing all-over or bordering designs 
seems to have passed away entirely for the time 
being, and in its place one sees a round or octag- 
onal mesh foundation, sometimes small, sometimes 
Jarge and hand-run in scroll design. Occasionally 
a tendril of floral design runs up from the border, 
tapering noticeably towards the center of the veil. 
One of the loveliest veils recently brought from 
Paris is a large square of finely meshed white silk, 
bordered all about with an inch-wide scallop. It 
is irresistible when thrown over a moderately 
brimmed hat of tawny Tuscan straw, falling below 
the wearer’s chin in front, and floating well over 
her back and shoulders. Gray, in its taupe hues, 
is extraordinarily becoming, for beneath its soft 
shadow a glowing face looks like a rose seen 
through soft mist, while a more subdued face 
looks mysteriously attractive. 

Apropos of the coloring of veils, there is a new 
conceit abroad. Not long since I met Charlotte 
Walker dressed most becomingly in wood brown 
with just a touch of henna, but it was her veil 
that attracted me most of all. Its hand-run mesh 
was entirely of sky blue and while admiring it 
and analyzing the delightful effect, I decided that 
its basic charm lay in the fact that the blue of 
the veil matched precisely the blue of her eyes. 


AWAKENED to the possibilities of the sugges- 
tion, I noticed that this idea is really in the 
air. A well-known young matron whose _ bur- 
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Distinctly Directoire in feel- 
ing is a Bendel hat of dark 
blue straw faced with blue 
silk, corded and bedecked with 
a“cocarde” of rust ciré ostrich. 


nished Titian tresses are her crown- 
ing charm appeared recently dressed 
all in myrtle green, with one excep- 
tion—her veil was as coppery as her 
lovely coiffure. It seems never to 
fail, this point of view in the selec- 
tion of veils. A rich brunette with 
black velvety eyes has a_ peculiar 
fascination when veiled in black; a 
fair chatain does well to place a mesh 
of chestnut brown between her chest- 
nut eyes and the observer. And as 
for gray—a gray-eyed woman, be 
her complexion colorless or ruddy, is 
almost invariably at her best when 
veiled mistily in the right gray. 

For the close toque or turban an enchanting 
veiling has its ground of white tulle dotted in 
black chenille——the effect of a vivid face seen 
through this tissue is unutterably charming. Suit- 
able only for close and elaborate hats, this soft 
tissue was worn by the beauties of the ’eighties, and 
now we hear that it may come into favor again. 

From an initiate we learn that broad, trans- 
parent hats, worn often with entire frocks of 
lace, will prevail for the functions of late after- 
noon. Chantilly is the preferred lace always, but 
there are other lovely meshes for this purpose— 
tulle closely covered with an applied design in 
fine lace braid being among them. Gowns of 
these filmy textures are never made with the 
straight lines of the chemise silhouette—always, 
the great couturiers gather and drape them into 
ample skirts and floating peplums. 


HE charm of lace seems to have gripped the 

imagination of the creators, for. one well- 
known house is displaying a silken evening wrap 
with a full plaited neck-ruff of silver and magenta 
brocade which displays at each shoulder two pen- 
dant fans of closely plaited black Chantilly. Each 
fan apparently of flouncing eighteen inches in 
depth is attached to the cloak’s shoulder by 
a rich crimson rose. Lace always suggests jewels, 
and there are many delightful new ways of using 
semi-precious jewels. Among one’s collection of 
heirlooms there are invariably broken bits studded 
with rhinestones, amethysts, garnets or jet. These 
trinkets suggest tiny tassels of narrow ribbon, 
each tipped with a sparkling or opaque gem. 
What more fascinating touch as finish for fan or 
theatre bag! 


GAIN, in one’s travels, one accumulates odd 
~~ buckles and medallions of various metals pre- 
clous and otherwise, but each notable for its 
charm of color or design and possibility of discrimi- 
nating use. One of the recent models, a gown of 
taupe satin, shows a broad ribbon depending flatly 
Over the corsage from collar to girdle, and which 






























































































A delightful little hat 
of dark blue moire silk 
faced with red straw, 
from Stein and Blaine, 
glories in a high full 
crown and a frilly bor- 
der bespeaking youth. A 
fold of the silk is tied in 
a perky bow on the side. 


Madame _ Gerhardt’s 
toque of orange horse- 
hair recalls the close- 
fitting turbans of the 
eighteen-seventies. Its 
yellow plume falling 
toward the back and 
the sharp slope down- 
ward denote this period. 


is attached to the ceinture with a flat loop fall- 
ing downwards over a freely floating end that in 
turn falls below the skirt’s border. The upper 
end of this ribbon panel is attached to the high 
collar, in front, by a medallion of carved silver, 
and to the front of the ceinture by a matching 
silver ornament. As one studies this lovely gown 
the marvel is that gowns are not oftener built 


around bits of jewelry rather than casually 
adorned by them. 
Hats and frills and trinkets—the most femi- 


ninely fanciful of women may appease her dainty 


ribbons, 
Madonna blue in color 
and picot edged, float 
from the draped crown 
of a black moire hat. In 
keeping with the pi- 
quancy of the spring 
Tappé 


the wide brim. 


Long narrow 








mode, curves 


tastes this springtime, at least, if she has never 
fully gratified them before. 


Bet ere I conclude I must note the latest whis- 

per of all; the popularity of gray will but in- 
crease as the thermometer rises. If one would be 
absolutely in the swing of fashion one will band 
one’s afternoon frock of black taffeta with broad 
insets of pale gray lace, and if one would be cor- 
rectly tailored one will wear a trim blouse of 
gray crépe de Chine with one’s spring trotteur, 
gray silken hose and pumps and hat. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


FROM THE 


IN PARIS 


SPRING TAILLEURS 


HE coat of the spring tailleur, as 

seen at the openings, may be long or 
short, plaited or plain and its sleeves 
may be extremely narrow or generous!y 
wide. Lelong decides in favor of wide, 
broad-banded kimono sleeves for a 
short jacket of red cloth belted across 
the front. The new pouched back dis- 
tinguishes Charlotte’s coat of chartreuse 
serge and black satin. The back and 
side fronts are slit into ribbons and 
piped with satin. The Lelong and 
Charlotte skirts are straight and narrow. 

Lelong’s gray serge tailleur is sharply 
plaited on the sides where all fulness 
should be, and frilled at the edge of 
collar and cuffs. Martial and Armand 
suggest the Directoire in the cutaway 
fronts of a tailleur of bright green serge. 
The skirt is also oddly cut. A pepper 
and salt cheviot is indeed smart when 
Martial and Armand band it with black 
and white striped wool. The black and 
white wool skirt is accordion-plaited. 


COATS FOR SPRING 


HE use of frills is a pronounced fea- 

ture of the openings, and a most re- 
freshing one it is for spring. Charlotte’s 
long-waisted Eton coat of blue serge, 
much embroidered with yellow wool, is 
worn with a blouse of yellow organdie, 
deeply frilled as to collar and front and 
doubly frilled at the wrists. Pear- 
shaped buttons and beads of yellow 
wood are odd touches. Patou slightly 
pouches the back of a dark blue serge 
coat, leaving the front straight. The 
shawl collar and deep cuffs of white 
serge are banded with narrow stripes 
of blue serge embroidered with white. 
These bands also constitute a girdle and 
front panel. 

The blouse forms part of most of the 
new tailleurs, forming, in effect, a waist- 
coat. Chanel uses a white crépe de 
Chine blouse to complete a straight little 
coat of black charmeuse. A striking 
coat of blue broadcloth from Patou is 
plaided with yellow bands in an inter- 
esting manner. The collar is notable. 
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EVENINGS VARY 
IN LINE 


DINNER GOWNS 


| had 
ase |; 


ARIS, as was expected, dictates the 

straight silhouette as the dominating 
outline, but modifies it most attractively 
with sashes, panels and draperies. Every 
sort of straight outline is permissible, 
even the up-and-down chemise not be- 
ing scorned. In Miler Seeurs’ collection 
a perfectly plain gown of black crépe 
de Chine is receiving much favorable 
mention. The distinguishing feature is 
the rounded tunic, under which fall 
pointed panels of the crépe. 

Another severely simple dinner gown 
in the same collection is of jade green 
crepe de Chine. The skirt shows a 
modified handkerchief drapery finished 
with picot edge. Bright red is seen 
everywhere, and quite startling is a skirt 
of gold lace falling from a long, straight 
corsage of brick red crépe de Chine. A 
sash girdle wrapped about the figure is 
looped at the left side. A mauve crépe 
bodice and tunic skirt of lilac silk with 
silver ribbons is by Miler Sceurs. 
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EVENING DRESSES 


F course the collections include many 
evening costumes showing the in- 
fluence of the various periods and the 
modes of old Spain are not forgotten. 
Crépes, dyed laces, and much silver and 
gold lace are seen on every hand. While 
embroideries are not so much in evi- 
dence as a year ago, they are noticeably 
novel on many models. Premet em- 
broiders a square, flat bodice with little 
berries in orange wool, connecting them 
with steel beads. Golden brown lace 
over yellow silk is flounced in a pic- 
turesque fashion truly typical of Premet. 
Much white mousseline, figured and 
plain, is in high favor, for it is a most 
delicate and bewitching fabric. Deeuillet 
uses it in rose color as plaited panels 
for a frock of rose Georgette figured in 
white. Striped gray and black taffeta 
makes the skirt and black crépe the 
bodice of a bouffant little dance frock. 
The rage for silver is amusing. Beer 
appliqué; pink taffeta with silver leaves 
and also garlands them about the neck. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


A POSTMAN 
OF 
COTTERBURY 


By W. L. GEORGE 


Illustrated with 
original block woodcuts 
by J. J. A. Murphy 


S Jim Calbourne walked along the high 

road, his letter-bag swung upon _ his 

shoulder, his eyes on the tower of 

Nibley church, cut out in white upon 

the pale blue horizon, he was happy. 

His round was half done. He would 

turn at the lane by the mill, give old Mrs. Rams- 

down her daily bundle of letters from charitable 

and devotional concerns, stop at the inn to hand 

a post-card to Mr. Cranmore, and perhaps share 

a joke, then turn and finish near Cotterbury post- 

office, at the store. He went on. The phantom 

sunshine of the February morning fell upon his 

fair cheeks, where the sunburn contrasted with 

the still childish contour. He was very young 

when the war took him, and young after four 

years of half-understood experience. His blue eyes 

remained soft and unmoved. He read slowly the 
addresses on the envelopes. 

As the postman went on, as he turned at the 
miil, his eyes fixed upon the road that was gray 
as the wing of a cygnet, he meditated: “Eighi 
hundred and forty-two. Eight hundred and forty- 
one if that Venezuela is a fake.” Long way oii 
the thousand. Considering the time it took to 
get what he had. He sighed: “Still, Mr. Ken- 
nerley could help. He got a letter from China 
the other day.” But he didn’t like to ask. There 
was another to-day. The postman slowly took 
the letter from his bag and considered it. Then, 
with a sigh, put it back. 

Jim Calbourne collected stamps. This taste 
had come slowly, by example. It had begun as 
an occupation which kept him quiet and so 
pleased his mother. It became a hobby at which 
his friends laughed, as on Sundays they clustered 
and whispered and guffawed near the church. It 
had become a passion, a passion so strong that 
once he leaped out of the trenches, his fear nulli- 
fied by dreams of rare Confederate stamps. Now, 
when a letter arrived in Cotterbury franked with 
an outlandish stamp, his round grew longer, for 
he had to stop and look at it, to touch it, to 
caress it. He delivered that letter with a sigh. 
Now and then, for the neighborhood was kind, 
the stamp was given him. He was happy. The 
war was done. His collection lay safe in a red- 
bound book. 


given Mr. Cranmore his post-card and re- 

fused, as he always did, the drink which on 
duty the virtuous never accept. As he was about 
to turn towards the post-office, a girl came down 
the hill. He paused to think, for Jim Calbourne 
thought slowly; the figure seemed familiar, but 
he doubted his own impression. 

So, when she drew close, he was still hesi- 
tating, though nothing of this showed upon the 
fair, tanned face. She surprised him, this broad 
girl with the milk-white, freckle-spattered face, 
the tidy hair, red as a cow’s tail, and eyes so 
blue that the pupil made in them only a black 
speck. He would have let her pass if she had 
not stopped, thrown him a little smile. Then he 
knew her. But still Jim said nothing, because 
his speech was even slower than his thought. 

“Hullo!” she said. “You back?” 

Then he was sure. Maudie, little Maudie of 
Puke’s Farm, of course! She'd changed. So 
all he could think of to reply was: 

“Yes. I'm back.” Then he stopped. 

“Lost your tongue on the journey,” said 
Maudie, holding her head sideways. 

He was enchanted and incredulous. This 
couldn’t be Maudie Chessell, the little girl he re- 
membered five years before, with her stockings 
coming down, rat-tails all over her forehead and 
invariably a dirty face. 

“No,” he said, at last. “Only you're different.” 

“I should think I was,” said Maudie, flicking 
from her black skirt an invisible speck of dust. 
She was pleased with herself. She knew herself 
to be neat, whitely clean; she knew from many 
clumsy compliments that at nineteen no girl in 
Cotterbury was more appetizing. 

So she talked abundantly, giving news: Her 
mother was dead. Of course he hadn’t heard. 


“Te postman came out of the inn, having 
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Didn’t suppose he’d thought much about Cotter- 
bury while he was in France. She was nineteen. 
She was sorry he’d seen her in this old rag: 
she'd got a blue shantung blouse at home. ‘Course 
it didn’t do to wear it except on Sundays. And 
did he know that Mrs. Ramsdown’s sister, who 
had Bright’s disease, was coming to stay? And 
there'd been a mad dog in the village. 

The postman listened, smiling rather stupidly, 
pleased and soothed. He did not quite know 
what she was saying, for it took him time to 
understand. Besides, he thought more of the red 
lips that moved so quickly, of the bright blue 
eyes fixed on him, casting a sidelong glance. 

“ “Well, I must be getting on,” said Maudie, go- 
ing towards the small shop that was called “the 
general store.” 

“So long,” said Jim, with awkward emotion. 

He went on towards the post-office. It was 
one of those deceptive, warm February mornings, 
when the spring is bursting its sheath, when from 
the moist, crumbled earth rises a living scent, and 
the passive grasses in the ditches hold out green 
breasts to a sunshine falsely gentle. He was 
happy, but in a way he did not understand; it 
was rather like the day when he got the green 
fifteen centimes stamp of the Second French Re- 
public. No, it was different. It wasn’t so ex- 
citing as stamps, but more mellow. 


with blackened walls, used as the living- 

room at Puke’s Farm, watching her father 
esleep in the armchair, his corduroy trousers plas- 
tered with mud, she was conscious of disturbance. 
She glanced at her sisters. Lizzie was mending a 
basket as steadily as if she had begun in past 
ages, and would still be mending a basket when 
time was done. Gladys was reading a torn, 
paper-bound novelette. From the lamp light fell 
mokily. They didn’t seem disturbed. Maudie 
wondered whether she’d eaten something that dis- 
egreed with her. Then she had to talk. 

“Jim Calbourne’s back,” she said, in a voice 
carefully laden with indifference. 

“Oh?” said Lizzie without interest. 

“Yes,” said Maudie. “They’ve put him on to 
this round again. Don’t suppose he’s been back 
long.” 

“And don’t care,” said Gladys, putting down 
the novelette. (Reputed a wit, she was com- 
pelled to be sprightly.) 

“How do you mean, don’t care?” said Maudie. 

“Well,” said Gladys, “who’s Jim Calbourne? 
A supermunerary postman.” 

“You mean supernumerary,” said Lizzie. 

“Don’t you try to teach me English,” said 
Gladys. 

“Why not? Since it seems I can?” 

In a moment the old farmer woke up to threat- 
en the two girls with a hiding: the discussion on 
grammar was becoming violent. Maudie said 
nothing. It was as if in her, too, reigned a mel- 
lowness she did not understand. A sense of 
offence mixed with it: “Don’t care!’ she thought. 
“It’s all very well for Gladys. Not,” she added, 
as a mental foot-note, “that I care.” 


\ Maudie Chessell sat sewing in the kitchen 


he performed it twice a day. The correspon- 

dence he carried was steady in volume, be- 
cause it consisted almost entirely of weekly letters 
from daughters gone to the towns as servants, and 
of monthly accounts and orders. So a mechanical 
quality had invaded it. He passed Mrs. Rams- 
down’s every day between nine-five and nine-ten. 
At the inn near the mill he reached the rise 
above Puke’s Farm as Lizzie went out to the 
sheep-fold on her second visit to the ewes. So 
Maudie insensibly began to calculate time by his 
passage. She discovered it by accident. By equal 
accident her appearance in the farmyard syn- 
chronized with it. 

They talked a little, for now Jim Calbourne 
was able to compose in advance conversation 
which would encourage their friendship. Nearly 
every morning he delivered a fragment of gossip, 
described a picture post-card, or brought news 
of an operation. Insensibly, as he grew more 
familiar with the broad, red-haired girl, he found 
that words came easier. Ideas formed in his mind, 
and he expressed them. Their relative rdles were 
changed now: once Maudie had gabbled; now 
Jim was almost urgent, while she giggled, or 
stood foolishly playing with her apron. 

At last, blushing through his tan, the young 
postman mumbled: “You know I only go round 
once on Sundays, don’t you? Well, suppose... 
I mean to say, you don’t do anything in the 
afternoon. Well, I mean... .” 

“What?” said Maudie, dishonestly. 

“Well, we might go round by the mill after 
dinner, and...” He broke down. He was 
scarlet, terrified; he wished he hadn’t spoken at 
all. Then Maudie grew more beautifully calm 
than she’d ever been before. Conscious of at- 


Te: postman of Cotterbury’s round was short; 





tracting him, she was like a still harbor and he 
like a storm-battered ship. 


together for some hours after dinner, talk- 

ing very little, taking in, without knowing 
it, the freshness of the spring. She stopped some- 
times before a bank where the primroses glowed 
pale, like little lamps upon a stage. They ex- 
changed brief ideas: The lambs were a poor lot 
this year. The railway bridge was damaged near 
Shanford. That made the trains late. But, as 
they spoke of these trifles, always their eyes 
sought their meeting; sometimes they stopped, 
blushing a little before the unexpressed, the in- 
expressible. 

They came together, without intention, on a 
Sunday afternoon, rather late, when nothing dis- 
turbed the stillness save the occasional lowing of 
cattle. They stood against a stile, looking out 
over a ragged meadow flecked with buttercups, 
among which strayed the purple turrets of the 
wild orchids. They were silent. Captured by 
an obscure impulse, their hands found each other, 
and, fearfully, his eyes dim, his humility shocked 
by the delight of fulfilment, he took her into his 
arms. 

They were very happy, happy as are the beasts 
in sleepy content, as if their emotions had been 
fed and were chewing the cud. Often now they 
went along the roads, hand in hand, thoughtless. 
There existed between them something tender and 
wholly rested, which Maudie sometimes spoiled 
by practical jokes. They were to be married as 
soon as the supernumerary postman was formally 
appointed, and gained his rise. 

Jim Calbourne did not with definite excitement 
think of that time to come. It was something 
that would happen in the future, infinitely de- 
licious and assured. His present state was so 
exquisite that in itself it sufficed. He formed no 
precise vision of the happiness that must be his. 
If he had been able to analyze his sensations, he 
would have found joy in the dreamlike prospect 
of going hand in hand with Maudie through end- 
less Sunday afternoons, while the corn grew tall, 
and then grew golden, while on the winter blast 
the leaves fell red, till it was time for the blue- 
bells once more to throw their haze upon the 
hill, time without end. 


Q*< Sunday after another, they were now 


MAvpieE’s emotions were far less complex and 
. more concrete. Her appearance of sieepy 
content was dictated by a deceitful desire not to 
cheapen herself. Indeed, she found her lover 
lacking in ardor. He pleased her, but she wished 
he might please her more. Worship irritated her, 
because it deprived her of the opportunity to 
punish familiarity and thus impose worship. In- 
deed, sometimes she tried to make him suffer; 
she repelled his caresses; she sulked. But this 
only made him unhappy, and then, being sorry 
for him, she yielded half-ungraciously. She 
cheapened herself because he held her too dear. 
So, one day, her irritated nerves led her to refuse 
him a Sunday. 

“What!” said Jim, (Continued on page 108) 
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JULIA ARTHUR AS LADY MACBETH 


Whatever has been said ’round and about Lionel 
Barrymore's acting or Robert Edmund Jones’ un- 
usual settings, one opinion holds concerning Julia 
Arthur’s “Lady Macbeth’. Everyone agrees that 
it is superb in concept and in_ performance. 





PAE Ne RS 


Robert Edmund Jones has established a new mark 


in his settings for “Macbeth” and in the honest 


depths of our anonymous heart we like them. 
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——— 


LIONEL BARRY- 
MORE AS MACBETH 


In answer to the con- 
troversy on this most 
modern rendering of 
“Macbeth,” Arthur 
Hopkins, the producer, 
says, “. . . we have 
endeavored to impart a 
dream quality to the 
play . . . This super- 
human aspect is reli- 
gious in tone and is cal- 
culated to stimulate @ 
lofty mood of awe.” 


Photographs by Francis 
Byuguicre 
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CLARE EAMES 


——» 


As the young Elizabeth in William Faversham’s pro- 
duction of “The Prince and the Pauper’, Clare Eames 
showed how effective she could be against a seven- 
teenth-century background. 


Now she is playing the 
title role in John Drinkwater’s“Mary, Queen of Scots”. 
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INTERESTING 


VERSIONS 








OF THE 


GINGHAM FROCK FOR SUMMER 


The woman who likes to adapt one becom- 
ing model to various fabrics will be inter- 
ested in the adaptations by Miss Steinmetz of 
a period costume from the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum. The original is seen at the lower left. 
The first version is developed in green and 
white gingham, with white braid girdle and 


bindings, and a panel of green at the side. 
Blue chambray, yoked and banded with white 
linen, is used for the second design, and 
topped with a linen and straw hat. Red and 
white checked gingham with a dainty gilet 
of white batiste is suggested for the third 
cdaptation and the hat is faced with red. 
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CHARMING TYPES 


SUMMER FROCK DISPLAYED IN 


A quaint little peasant’s gown, at the lower 
right corner, elaborately embroidered, sug- 
gested this trio of fetching linen frocks to 
Miss Steinmetz. White linen makes the at- 
tractive model at the left. The embroidery, 
charmingly simplified from the original, and 
the stitchery on the seams are done in cherry 





OF THE WEARABLE 


LINEN 


red cotton. The white hat is wreathed with 
cherries. Gray blue linen, girdled and banded 
with white linen, is adorably girlish when 
its lines are straight and simple, and a hat of 
gray blue linen tops it. White linen striped 
with black is banded with the fabric cut 
crosswise. Black taffeta faces the white hat. 
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and white much the 
Charlotte uses them to sash and band 


black serge piped with 


Black stripes are very 
mode. 


a tailleur oj satin 


The new bolero back is smartly shown in 
Martial and Armand’s trotteur of blue serges. 
The boyish collar and tie will be popular. 


REMET'S collection is very Parisian; there 
are no spectacular effects nor weird de 
signs; the display is most consistently rep- 
resentative of ‘the best French taste in 
dress. The foulards are of great interest and the 
models are delightful, with their narrow girdles 
placed at the waist-line below slender easily-fitting 
corsages. Some of the models are rather vague in 
outline, and depend for their charm on _ the 
loose girdles and the drapery or panels of the skirt. 

Many of the best liked frocks have full apron 
tunics across the skirt-front while others have 
loose, flaring panels on the sides. As at all 
maisons, the panel is made as individual as pos- 
sible, which means a wide diversity in lengths, 
shapes and trimming. One pleasing foulard skirt 
is made of panels of different lengths six or seven 
inches wide, each finished on the end with a sort 
ot ball fringe and irregularly disposed about the 
figure. 


Premets’ Jackets Slightly Flare 


Skirts in general are short at the maison Premet, 
perhaps a bit longer than last season, but still 
short. One or two tailored skirts, instead of being 
plain or paneled, are made of five-inch bias bands 
mounted slantwise on a foundation of another 
color. Tailored jackets are usually fitted to the 
waist-line and fall out in a slight flare over the 
hips above the narrow skirts. 

Many characteristic Premet jackets are worn 
with waistcoat blouses of crépe, brocades and a 
fine satin-finished cloth. Others are shown with 
the regulation waistcoat, several having fronts of 
Rodier's matelasse brocade. One of the prettiest 





































PREMET AND 


THE 


HANEL shows a pretty 

collection of models in 

her well-known style. 

There are any number 

of simple, wearable little frocks 

of crépe de Chine, charmeuse, 

wool and silk jersey and thin 

wool crépon. Several of the 

crépon models are in_ black, 

which is featured again this sea- 
son in the Chanel salons. 

The line at the neck is square 





The sash bow is the thing on 
Charlotte’s dress of 


black charmeuse and beige crépe. 


afternoon 


of these is a white ground closely 
figured in small rose designs. The 
simple handmade blouse of crépe, 
linen or batiste is also seen, Premet’s 
touch being seen in the loose girdle 
of the fabric into which the body of 
the blouse is loosely gathered. The 
girdle ties about the top of the hips. 

The evening gowns are lovely, 
with lace and the various crépes pre- 
dominating as to fabric. The com- 


bination of crépe with lace dyed 
to match is frequently shown. 
“Fumee d’Opium” in black lace, 


black crépe and jet is an excellent 
example of the Premet evening mode. 
The skirt, merely one very full 
flounce of black lace, is attached to 
a small, close corsage of black crépe 
embroidered with jet. “Vestal” is a 
gorgeous affair of gold satin flecked 
with silver. A veritable cascade of 
golden sequins falling in deep fringes 
across the back is most decorative. 


LONG 





LELONG 


Rolande emphasizes long lines | 
in a frock of gray crépe having ‘ 

the skirt drapery drawn up al- of 
most to the shoulder. 


bodice is gathered. 
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CHANEL EMPHASIZE 


SLENDER 


SILHOUETTE 


rather than round, sleeves are long or elbow length 
and of very simple shape and blouses are usually 
of the jumper variety, sometimes beltless, and sca!- 
loped on the lower edge and on the sleeves, the 
scallops being bound with the material. 


HE silhouette is straight and the girdle is 
oftenest at the waist-line instead of at the hips, 
although in some of the slender three-quarter 
jackets the loose narrow girdle droons behind. 
Chanel’s sports things always hold the atten- 
tion. They are so different. One sports cape 
of coarse tweed has a Capuchin hood falling below 
the waist in the back. A beige sports coat belted 
across the back only, is lined with beige baby 
lamb, which also forms the collar and cuffs, and a 
brown jersey frock is quaintly finished with an 
odd jacketlike cape, collared and edged with fur. 
Another typical Chanel model is of brownish 
green wool jersey, made with a long single breasted 
smock cut square at the neck and meant, of course, 
to be drawn on over the head. The skirt is ex- 
ceptionally straight and narrow. There are several 
crépe de Chine frocks with square necks and nar- 
row girdles and several striking foulard frocks. 


Lace dyed to match the fabric is featured 
at all the maisons. Lelong surprisingly com- 
bines fine gray silk lace with serge of the 
same tone to make-a sleeveless afternoon 


gown. Large serge flowers outline the waist. 
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for 


PARIS 
NOVEL 


THE BOL 


ARTIAL AND ARMAND'S collection 

is decidedly reminiscent of the Direc- 

toire. Jackets, collars and redingotes 

all bear the stamp of that epoch, modi- 
fied always to present-day requirements. One of 
the last models, for example, created for this col- 
lection is a Directoire coat of black taffeta trimmed 
with narrow flatly-applied plaitings of black taf- 
feta arranged in a scroll design. 

Odd and new i: a sleeveless redingote of white 
yrgandie worn over a black satin frock. The 
straight fronts of the redingote are trimmed with 
triangles of white lace, but the smartest feature is 
the plain back, smartly seamed at the waist-line. 
New also, is a tailored frock of bright green cloth, 
the short jacket cut on Directoire lines, the skirt, 
of course, being narrow and rather high-waisted. 


T HERE are a number of these high-waisted 

skirts in the collection, shown with short jackets 
of various types including the bolero. The de- 
tached short jacket effect as part of the one-piece 
dress is featured throughout, even in frocks of or- 
gandie. Many frocks have corsages that are very 


A notable gown in Renée’s collection has a 
pouched blouse of tortoise-shell crépe, gath- 
ered at the neck and embroidered in black. 






COUTURIERS 


SLEEVES 


ERO 


FEATURE 


AND 


close and small above rather wide 
skirts that are not, however, dis- 
tended at the hips. A frock of light 
blue changeable taffeta with a min- 
ute corsage has a wide, full skirt 
falling in straight lines to the hem 
where it is deeply scalloped. Each 


scallop is bordered with an inser- 
tion of black Chantilly, and a de- 
sign cut from the black lace is set 
into the scallop—a particularly ef- 
The long 


fective, dainty trimming. 
underskirt is of 
black Chantilly. 

Many dainty 
organdie frocks 
are shown,—one 
of dull rose or- 
gandie, is girdled 
with a Nattier 
blue ribbon 
edged with sil- 
ver, floating off 
in long streamers. 

























































































| . 
aN Renée uses gold and sil- 
ver nail-heads to decorate 











a black satin gown. 




























































































RENEE 
RENEE 
Renée’s old-blue frock, 
Straight of line, is attractively 
girdled with braided cords of 
blue and white linen. The long 
panel, collar and cuffs are white. 





linen 



























ENNY’S enormous collection 

is naturally varied. Skirts 

are decidedly short. The 

waist-line is at the hips or at 
the point called normal, and there 
are many high collars. But above 
all else, Jenny features the unusual 
in sleeves and everyone's attention 
is focused on her many new and 
interesting designs. The sleeve cer- 
tainly overshadows everything else 
at this maison. 

To begin with, Jenny makes her 
armholes wide or narrow to suit 
the sleeve. In many cases the arm- 
hole extends from the shoulder to 
the normal waist-line, which results 
in making a long, straight sleeve as 
wide as the corsage is long. These 
winglike sleeves, usually of crépe 
Georgette in frocks of crépe 











































PATOTU 


Black Chantilly lace and Georgette show to 
great advantage over emerald green satin in 
Jenny’s informal, long-sleeved dinner gown. 


Green and gold brocade looped by Patou 
over a slip of gold tissue give the highly 
desired length on the sides. 


Georgette, crépe de Chine or foulard, extend quite 
to the wrist, where they are sometimes finished 
with a cuff, or the sleeve is turned back for several 
inches and bound on the edge, cuff fashion. 

Other sleeves are less wide, the armhole extend- 
ing only to three or four inches above the normal 
waist-line. And ever so many are elaborately 
trimmed in various ways. Wide sleeves 
of white Georgette are trimmed aimost 
to the shoulder with rows of very nar- 
row Valenciennes lace. Pale yellow 
Georgette sleeves in a brown cloak are trimmed 
with rows of narrow brown silk fringe. Again, 
the sleeve of a blue taffeta jacket is trimmed with 
rows of tiny pointed folds of the taffeta. 

Several sleeves are long and wide and quite 
without trimming aside from cuffs. The white 
Georgette sleeves of a red crépe gown are deeply 
cuffed with the bright red crépe. A wide sleeve 
of dark blue serge is made, from just below the 
elbow, of figured foulard which tapers to the wrist, 
resulting in a pronounced mutton-leg effect. Sev- 
eral sleeves of this sort appear in the collection. 


Jenny Favors Apron Tunic 


A smart type of frock consists of a slender slip 
of crépe de Chine or taffeta with an apron tunic, 
rather full across the front, falling from the low 
girdle. In one case the apron of brown lace 
crosses the front only, while a loose panel falls to 
below the skirt-edge in the back. Again, in the 
model called “Mastic” the foundation slip is of 
mastic crépe de Chine with a linked jet girdle 
placed very low about the hips. Below the girdle 
a circular flounce of blue serge with an uneven 
line at the hem swings out easily, the mastic 
underskirt showing a bit below. This frock is 
worn under an odd cape of blue serge lined with 
mastic which fastens on the left side of the high 
cufflike collar. 
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By GEORGE AGNEW CHAMBERLAIN 
Illustrated Charl Mitch 
PARTS I, I1 AND III AT A GLANCI 
HE was the loveliest girl he had ever seen. art, of life, of beauty, of ro- 
So lovely she was that he stared, open- mance. Never before had Ritt 
mouthed, at her. found a girl who fell in so 
Immediately, Ritt Bourne was over- completely with his every 
whelmed with mortification at his rude- mood—who shared his most 
ness. Almost—but he could find some intimate enthusiasms—who, in 
excuse. For here was a girl not only exquisitely a word, so thoroughly under- 


beautiful, but possessed of a distinctive refine- 
men immediately apparent—alone and_ un- 
chaperoned in a large New York hotel during the 
off-season ! 

She haunted his thoughts. He was troubled by 
a vague feeling that she needed someone and that 
someone was, he felt, himself. She was the first 
girl he had ever seen who suggested to him the 
idea of marriage. 

Marriage itself was a perplexing problem. He 
found an excellent example of unhappiness in the 
case of Boies Stephen, his best friend, whose wife, 
bored beyond the breaking-point, had left to live 
her own life. The fault lay on both sides. Boies 
was somewhat selfish; his wife was spoiled. Ritt 
marooned the two of them in a log cabin in the 
midst of a Connecticut wilderness. There, face 
to face with elementary conditions and their own 
elemental selves, Boies and his wife worked out 
their salvation and their eventual happiness. 

What was wrong with marriage? Ritt saw 
nothing but unfortunate matches on all sides of 
him. He was quite sure that he knew the solu- 
tion—to wait for the right girl. 

And then, as he was entering the lobby of the 
Vanderbilt, at the first dance of the Bachelor’s 
series, he suddenly found the girl he had stared at 
in the elevator, a week or more before. She was 
in distress, evidently frightened and confused, and 
on the point of flight. He followed her out, 
spoke to her as if he had known her all his life, 
and escorted her to a small secluded table. 

He studied her as she regained her poise. She 
was even more beautiful than he had thought be- 
fore. Presently she thanked him. He promised 
that he would ask no questions—that if she would 
give him these few hours at the dance, he would 
play a game with her—pretend that there was 
no past, no future, only that night. But he 
warned her—he had fallen in love with her, in- 
credible as it might seem, and she was going to 
marry him, sooner or later. 

She turned the subject, but there was en- 
couragement in her tone. She confessed that 
she had never danced. And so they talked—of 


PART 


T did not seem to Bourne that he went to 
sleep that night, but that he was translated 
by a gradation of reminiscent sensations 
merging step by step up to a high plane of 
intoxicating dreams and an airy unconscious- 
ness half-way between wakefulness and slum- 

ber. To old Simon, who put his head in at the 
door at eight in the morning and again half an 
hour later, this definition would have seemed un- 
necessarily subtle; it was his opinion that the 
young master was sleeping like a log. The flair 
for never making a mistake acquired through 
two generations of service made the old man 
nervously acute, and finally, for no more pal- 
pable reason than that it was an exceptionally 
fine day, he decided to draw the curtains with a 
rattle at nine. - 

“Hello! Simon,” cried Bourne, springing erect 
and wide awake. “What time is it?” 

“Nine o'clock, sir.” 

“What! Nine o'clock? Run a bath for me; 
have breakfast on the table in twenty minutes; 
telephone the garage for the car I had out yester- 
day and, if you can, Simon, if you love me, fix 
up a lunch for two to be ready in half an hour.” 


E sank back in bed just for a moment to collect 

his wits and to think how terrible it would 
have been if he had not awaked when he did! 
What if he had arrived late at his first tryst with 
happiness? What if she had been hurt and then 
piqued and had refused to see him when he came, 
or—horrible thought—had packed up her things 
quickly and moved away leaving no word and no 


trace? He arose and went swiftly about the 
business of dressing, shaving himself with par- 
ticular care and giving to other details of his 


toilet a painstaking attention which is commonly 


stood. Her culture, her re- 
finement, her delicacy, her 
nicety of expression, her sym- 
pathy—these qualities, inex- 
tricably mingled with her 
beauty, formed a personality 
so wonderful that he knew he 
was in love, madly and ir- 
revocably, with—at last—his 
One Girl. 

Apparently she had traveled 
extensively. She spoke of 
impressions gained in 
Chinese villages, of many 
beautiful things seen in 
distant lands. How, then. 
could she have retained 
so much naiveté, so 
much lovely, re- 
freshing _unsophis- 
tication? The mys- 
tery only heightened 
the romance. 

He gained her 

promise to go with 
him the next day 
on a motor ride far 
into the country. 
One clue she did 
give him—her name 
was “Alloway ;” but 
it proved to be her 
first name, 

At the end of the 
evening he took her 
back to her hotel. As 
they parted, she bent 
down and whispered 
in his ear: 

“Thank you. 
Thank you for 
everything. But 
most of all, because RY. 
you didn’t kiss me 
to-night.” 


lV 


supposed to attend only the phenomenon of 
calf-love, but which, if one could play spy on the 
intimate moments of many a full-grown man, 
would be found to linger on as a corollary of that 
inner boyhood which, if it be fed but once in 
ten years, never dies. 

While he dressed he reviewed in detail the 
astounding events of the night before and gradu- 
ally returned to a state of relative sanity. He 
convinced himself that some unwonted wine im- 
bibed from the atmosphere must have gone to 
his head, and made him see events, as well as his 
guest of the evening, through rose-colored glasses. 
In the bright light of the morning it was alto- 
gether incredible that the girl should truly be all 
he remembered her to have seemed. He prepared 
himself deliberately for disillusionment, and by 
exercising all his aptitude for methodical haste, 
he succeeded in arriving at the hotel on time. 


ALLOWAY came to him at once. He stared at her 
as she crossed the lobby and, forgetting his man- 
ners, continued to stare. Her appearance did not 
startle him; he simply emerged trom the doubts 
which had seized upon him into a completely dif- 
ferent entity; the cynic died, the believer awoke. 
But, more than that, he was conscious of the in- 
stantaneous establishment of an extraordinary 
communion with this person who twenty-four 
hours before had been a total stranger. The 
prosaic surroundings of the hotel entrance, the 
faces of curious onlookers, the whole everyday 
world, faded suddenly away and left him filled 
with the rare exhilaration of one who stands at 
the verge of a limitless yet individual possession. 
“Aren't you glad to see me?” asked the girl. 
“T have been waiting for you.” 
“I am struck dumb with gladness,” said Bourne 
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“You can't imagine how ex- 


gravely. 
traordinary it seems that you should 
ever wait for me, especially when I am 


” 


exactly on time. 
He led her out to the car and packed her away 
carefully in the front seat; she laughed at him 
as he tucked a soft rug around her ankles and 
beneath her feet and then drew it snugly about 
her waist, but he paid no heed to her merriment, 
for he was absorbed in the jauntiness of her high- 
collared woollen coat and in wonder at a hat 
that could be small and yet beautiful with the 
allure and the joy of a fugitive flame. He was 
proud of her; proud that she had the power and 
the taste to match her clothing superlatively to 
the occasion, to the resplendent morning and to 
her glorious self. He drew a long breath that 
was almost a sigh as he took his place. 


“TID you notice how oddly the doorman looked 

at you when he saluted and said, ‘Good 
morning, Mr. Bou-r-r-ne?’” asked Alloway, as 
they swung into the Avenue. 

“I didn’t know there was a doorman left on 
earth,” replied Bourne, and added in explanation, 
“I was thinking of just us two. What right has 
he to look at me anyway ?” 

“The right of a cat to look at a king,” answered 
Alloway promptly, and laughed so gaily that the 
driver of a passing car slowed up to listen. She 
put both hands over her mouth and rolled her 
sparkling eyes at Bourne. “I mustn’t do that,” 
she said, “not until we are really and truly in 
the country.” . 

“Laugh when and where you like,” said Bourne. 
“IT love to hear you, and if the rest of the world 
does, too, we'll have to put up with it. What 
kind of a look was it the doorman wasted on 
me?” 

“It was a sort of a mixture of hurt surprise 
and warning,” said Alloway, “as though he won- 
dered how we had come together, and whether 
you were altogether to be trusted with anything 
so precious as myself. You see, I’ve been there 
a good while now, and all of them, including the 
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solamn old hotel, seem to think they have ac- 
quired a proprietary interest in me and in all 
my loneiy ways.” 

“Why should you, of all people in the world, 
be lonely ?”’ asked Bourne. 


HE girl did not answer. He glanced at her 

and saw that her face had grown set and 
grave. 
~ “Forget that question,” he begged, “please for- 
eet it. I—I was busy driving the car and didn’t 
think.” 

“But you're going to be busy driving the car 
all day, aren’t you?” she said reprovingly, “and 
it’s euch a wonderful—it could be such a perfect 
day!” 

Bourne released half his hold on the wheel, 
caught up her hand and squeezed it impulsively. 

“Don't worry any more,” he said smiling at 
her. “The road is a silver ribbon and we must 
roll it up, all of it. Not in a tearing hurry, you 
know, but with attention and method, so as not 
to muss the edges.” 


ALLOWAY laughed happily. “I like your silver 
‘% ribbon,” she said, “and I have always wanted 
to be a big spool rolling along on its own. Where 
are we going? Which silver ribbon are you go- 
ing to choose? Why choose any? Why don’t 
you let your subconscious self drive the car while 
the wide-awake part of you talks to me?” 

“All your questions are one,” said Bourne 
promptly, “I accept their command. Let the car 
look out for itself; what shall we talk about?” 

“There are a thousand and one things to talk 
about,” said Alloway, “all of them beautiful, but 
this air seems to sweep the mind so clean of all 
the thoughts that have been used before that I 
can’t think of anything beside the wonder of be- 
ing here and alive and happy.” 

“Are you happy?” asked Bourne, “are you 
sure? Because to be happy nowadays is to share 
in a miracle.” - 

“Why do you say that?” asked the girl. “Of 
course, I know very little about it but I have 
always thought of happiness as something elusive 
though not easily frightened, something like a 
bold bird of lovely plumage that hops on the 
sill of your open window, looks in, quirks his 
head, examines your soul with his brilliant eye, 
and, if he sees no gilded cage with a nasty trap- 
door, stays for a moment, or an hour. There must 
always be an open window; wherever he looks, 
inside you or out, there must always be an open 
window.” 

Bourne looked at her face, so pensive, so in- 
tent on following the whimsical thought. He 
could actually visualize happiness as she pictured 





it; he saw the bird of lovely plumage and saucy 
courage, imagined it as a valiant visitor, daring 
all except a threat of imprisonment. 

“The things you say are like yourself,” he said, 
“fanciful, gossamer-winged and yet not elusive. 
They have a solid foundation like fruit that is 
lovely to look at and better to eat.” 

The girl petted his arm. “You are nice to me,” 
she said. 


FOR half an hour they rode in silence and then, 

as he took a certain turning, she glanced at 
him swiftly but without attracting his attention. 
His face was pleasantly serious, his eyes bemused 
and he seemed truly to be giving no attention 
to where they were going; but at the very 
next fork in the road he appeared to awake to 
consciousness, to hesitate momentarily, and to 
make a distinct choice. Immediately afterward 
his eyes clouded and a little furrow drew his 
brows together. Alloway’s expression subcon- 
sciously followed every change in Bourne’s; she, 
too, frowned and presently she murmured, almost 
disconsolately, “Where are you going? What 
are you thinking?” 

There was more meaning in her tone than the 
words implied, but Bourne was too genuinely 
preoccupied to notice the subtle change in her 
manner. Her eyes traveled ahead of the car and 
swept the hills on either side of the ascending 
road. “Where are you going?” she repeated. 

“It’s no use fibbing,” said Bourne, “I know 
this road; I know it so well that I turned into 
it from force of habit and without any conscious 
intention.” 

His words seemed to reassure the girl; she drew 
a long, comfortable breath and then said, “If 
you know it so very well you can surely tell 
me where we are going?” 

“T could,” replied Bourne, “if I knew myself 
whether we're really going to go where we are 
headed. It’s a long story, but the sooner I 
tell it to you, the better I'll feel. It will be for 
you to say whether I did right or wrong and to 
decide just what we are to do now, because it is 
on account of you that I have entirely forgotten 
my best friend right in the middle of the greatest 
trouble of his life.” 

“Tell me the story,” said Alloway, sinking back 
into her seat and half turning her face toward 
him, 


E told her the tale of Boies and Amélie from 
its very beginning back on the fringe of child- 
hood up to the tense moment when he had left 
the two of them stripped fairly bare of the con- 
ventions and niceties of courtesy by rule of 
thumb and facing each other, perhaps for the 
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first time in their lives, on the battle-ground of 
primal emotions. 

“People aren’t especially beautiful,’ he said, 
“when they get like that, but they are real. Their 
emotions may not be great in any sense of the 
magnificent, but they stir up all the greatness 
there is within reach. Do you get what I mean?” 

Alloway nodded her head. “I do for what you 
say just now,” she qualified, “but not for what 
went before. I can’t see this strange woman 
Amélie at all. It is impossible to be a woman 
like that. She had a house to do in just as she 
liked; she was never constrained; she was not 
poor; she had children! All that I can’t under- 
stand at all, and I feel that if I could I would 
be forced to hate her.” 


BOURNE laughed. “That shows how badly or 
baldly I’ve put the case,” he said. “Why, if 
you ever meet Amélie you may not love her at first 
sight, but you will certainly be fascinated by her 
inaccessibility, if she has any left, like a high 
rock that takes some scaling. And if you could 
see her as I left her, with all her glacial preci- 
pices melting off her in floods until she was just 
an armful of palpitating and sobbing woman, you 
would adore to touch and feel the flame of her.” 
“How long did you hold her like that ?” asked 
Alloway. 
Bourne glanced at her. 


“Not very long,” he 
said, 


“Certainly not more than five seconds.” 


‘THE girl nodded, and by one of those reversals 
which seem inconsequent, but never are, she 
took up the trail of her own thought where she 
had dropped it. 
“I’m sorry,” she said, “but I can’t understand 
(Continued on page 112) 
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HARPER’S BayZ 


INSPIRED 
BY THE 
DIRECTORY 


Costumes From 


Bergdorf Goodman. 


A charming modification of 
the fashions of the Directoire 
period is shown by Bergdorj 
Goodman in a_ fuil-length 
coat of beige and mauve 
twill, collared and cuffed 
with violet velvet. The Beau 
Brummel hat of rose satin 
and gravy lace is from !Vaters. 


For an evening gown subily 
reminiscent of the Napole- 
onic era Bergdorf Goodman 
favors white satin of a soft, 
lustrous quality. Frills of 
fine lace emphasize the short- 
waisted effect. 
flowers on the corsage and a 
fan of plumes supply color. 


Crimson 


The modern Directoire street 
frock has a delightful swag- 
ger when built of blue serge 
by Bergdorf Goodman. 
Black braid binds the high- 
waisted redingote, and the 
velvet collar is _ distinctly 
military. Cock feathers trim 
the straw hat by Waters. 
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IN THE CAPTIVATING MANNER 
OF THE DIRECTOIRE 


All Hats From Waters. 








A luscious magnolia-pink 
plume, long and fully frond- 
ed, depending from the brim 
of a black jetted turban, is 
evidence that the drooping 
effects worn during the win- 
ter will continue in favor. 
The brim of this close-fitting 
hat pokes out over the eyes. 


The high crown character- 
izing the hats of the Direc- 
toire period is not always 
becoming, but there is no 
denying its chic. Waters 
presents a distinctive model 
in brown horsehair with a 
huge rose of magnolia-pink 
against the crown, and 
draped with a brown veil. 








POSED BY 
KATHLENE MARTYN 
Suggestive of the Directoire poke 
bonnet is a wide-brimmed hat 
of fine black straw bound with 
white straw. Black velvet 
swathes the crown and falls in 
streamers at one side. A white 
rose gives the desired high light. 


Delicate biack lace drapes the 
crown and brim of a white leg- 
horn chapeau scarfed with yel- 
low moire ribbon and bearing a 
yellow rose on its brim. The 
back of the broad brim is cut 
away almost to the crown. 
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Smartness and comfort combine in this 
tassel trimmed jersey sports dress. Any 
color. Homespun cape in gray, tan, 
cream or green. Sports Shop for Women. 
Suéde and leather sandals. Henning. 


Green is truly a spring color note for 
table decoration, as is effectively shown 
in this alabaster colored glass 14” com- 
pote with jade green lining, and 12” can- 
dlesticks to match, from Ovington’s. 
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PRESENTS THE MODE FOR SPRING 


The floor cushion, conceived from the Rus- 
sian peasant head-dress, is of gold-embroi- 
dered mulberry taffeta with gold tassels. 
Chamberlin Dodds. Satin mules, pink, blue 
or black, with laced ribbon vamps. Henning. 


A slip-on negligée of hyacinth blue charmeuse 
and Georgette and silver tassels. Any color 
may be ordered. Gold lace bandeau is flower 
trimmed. Hollander. The 18” metal flower 
lamp has an 8” parchment shade. MacBride. 


representative New York shops, which in- 
cludes a variety of decorative accessories for 
the house as well as the newest models for sports 
and street wear. These clothes I have chosen not 
only for the quality of their materials and supe- 
rior workmanship but for their distinctive style. 
They may be ordered to size and are not returnable. 
In order to purchase any one of them you have 
but to write to me, care of HARPER’s Bazar Shop- 
ping Service, 119 West 40th Street, New York, 
N. Y., if you do not wish to communicate with 
the shop direct, and I will tell you the price. 
Then, upon receipt of a check covering the amount 
of the purchase, I will promptly fill your order. 
Or, if you wish articles not shown here, write a 
full description to me, enclosing money sufficient 
to cover the cost, and if what you desire is to be 
found in New York, it will be sent at once. 


eo is an array of the latest selections from 


LAtt-tame’ 
































For street wear is this midnight blue 
tricotine one-piece gown with black 
satin panels trimmed with black silk tas- 
sels. Gidding. Sandals are of gray 
suéde and patent leather. Henning. 


For daytime use of candlesticks are 
these nosegays of parchment flowers 
with a wreath to encircle the compote. 
A natural flower floating on the 
water adds to the effect. Ovington’s. 
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DECORATIVE 

















(Above) The smartest of country suits 
is this with a black striped white cheviot 
skirt and yellow velours cloth coat em- 
broidered in black. Also green and white. 
Hollander. Sport sandals. Henning. 


(Right) Dove-gray twill cord gown, 
self-trimmed with strappings. Other 
colors, putty or navy. Cape to match. 
with scarf collar. Gray homespun suit 
bound in black taffeta. Samuel Lorber. 
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TOUCHES NEW AND PLEASING 


The new picot-edged cut-work motifs trim 
the skirt and blouse of this charming after- 
noon frock, in Wedgwood blue crépe de 
Chine. This slip-on model with short collar 
at the back comes also in navy. Jay Thorpe. 


The heavy Tuscan net sash curtains are em- 
broidered with worsted roses. Overdrape- 
ries of blue glazed chintz. Rose Cumming. 
The amber glass 14” jars hold glass grapes, 
and the bowl, shell flowers. Wanamaker. 














Motor cape-coat of blue Bolivia cloth 
and red and white checked tweed. Col- 
lar extends into scarf that crosses in the 
back. Also in green Bolivia with 
green and white check. Hollander. 


A car can be run with clear vision, 
through rain or fog, when windshield 
is wiped with this chemically prepared 
cloth. One application is effective for 
sixteen hours. Rainon Windshield Co. 
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TINY FROCKS FOR EVERY 
SUMMER USE 


Designs by E. M. A. STEINMETZ 
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Rompers of red jersey cloth and a perky Upon the beach she wears a frock of A frock and bloomers that sand will not 
hat, also of red, accompany her to the cross-bar gingham which buttons hal/- hurt are made of calico in blue and white 
beach, if she follows the dictates of way down the front and unbuttons and trimmed with rickrack braid. A 
Miss Steinmetz. The rompers are of from belt to hem, showing a tucked white linen sash ties starchily at the 

an unusual and distinctive cut. white skirt. Her hat is gingham, too. back. The hat is also calico and rickrack. 


For summer afternoons she dons the crisp organdie 
frock below. Tiny pink rosebuds and a wide rose sash x. 
relieve its vouthful simplicity. Rose ribbons tie the hat. 


For the voung person who chooses to spend the summer 
months in traveling a blue serge coat is quite the thing. 
Blue ribbons tie at the throat and bind the bottom. 
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The smallest guest at the party 
may wear the smartest frock 
of white handkerchief linen 
imaginable. Hemstitched ruf- 
fles and a tiny belt that can 
be seen only at the back add 
to its charming simplicity. 


The demure hostess of five 
wears a frock of white hand- 
kerchief linen heavily em- 
broidered, at her own birthday 
party. The pale blue bow at 
her throat matches the nar- 
row ribbon around her curls. 
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We'll romp and we'll roam, 








For dinner at home 
Is ready to serve any minute 
ell eat it with zest 
Because it’s the best 
With Campbell's good soup to begin it. 
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| & A healthy race 


Good soup appetizes and nourishes, promotes 
normal digestion and builds a sound, robust body. 
Children brought up to eat soup grow sturdy and 
vigorous, with a zest for activity and out of doors. 


: Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


brings to your table the delightful essence of vine- 
ripened tomatoes—a select variety gathered when 
| red-ripe and blended in Campbell’s famous kitchens 
: with pure granulated sugar, creamery butter and 
| careful seasoning. 


| The addition of milk or cream makes a Cream 
| of Tomato even more delicious and nourishing and 
| | exactly the proper thing for luncheon or dinner. 





Order by the dozen and keep a supply on hand. 
A new Campbell’s ‘‘kind”’ 


Campbell's Bean Soup, an old favorite—a delicious soup that everybody 
likes has been added to Campbell's famous 21 “‘kinds.”” Ask your grocer for it. 


21 kinds 15c a can 
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Blaine 


Springtime lurks in every graceful | 
fold «f SOPHISTICATION—a complete | 


costume of marked individuality. 


Stein 2 Blaine 


13 and 15 West 57th Street, New York | 
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vival. Already he felt the hopelessness of 
resistance. He was to lie down and go to 
sleep. He lay down and he had a rather 
horrible suspicion that he was already 
sleepy. The firelight was growing dim. 
His bottled predecessors faded irom their 





shelves. There seemed to be nothing dei- 
inite but the dark unsmiling face with the 
black eyes staring at him through enor- 
mous auricles of tortoise-shell. They grew 
larger and larger. They seemed to be 
swallowing him up, bit by bit. And his 
head with its aches and anxieties was the 
first to go. 

“I suppose—even a microbe—may be 
grateful—” No. 7 murmured. 


“In five minutes— Dr. Frohloeken 
said. 
He laid his hand on No. 7 and pushed 
him gently into darkness. 
HE wintry morning sunshine had al- 
ready begun to show through the win- 
dow, when the butler tiptoed into the li- 
brary. He carried a laden breakfast-tray, 
which he placed quietly on the table be- 
side the sofa, and then stood gazing se- 
verely at the man who lay there asleep. 
Once or twice he shook his head with that 


expression of aloof disparagement peculiar 
to his class; then, warned by a faint flut- 
ter of the sleeper’s eyelids he began a dis- 
but busy clatter with the tea-things 

man on the sofa stretched himself 
1 yawned. 

“Morning!” he said sleepily. 

The butler appeared overlook the 
greeting, and No. 7 opened his eves wide. 
He glanced about him and his expression 
of peaceful content gave place to one ot 
disappointment. He rubbed his hand over 
his dark head and sighed. 


to 


“I m just where I was before,” he said. 
“Yes—sir,” said the butler. The “sir 
came with an effort, but it came. No. 7 


drew himself up and received his cup with 
resignation, 

“Well, I suppose it can't be helped,” he 
said. “I really hoped I'd sleep it off, 
though. By the way, you had rather a dis- 
turbed night yourself, didn't you?” 

res, Sir. 

“Did you see your nocturnal visitor?” 
No. 7 inquired with gracious interest. 

“3 did, sir.” 

There was something about the man’s 
manner which was distinctly unsatisfactory. 
It implied unutterable things. In its seli- 
contained way it was inimical. And No. 
7, in his lonely, friendliess state. could not 
bear it. Moreover, he was under the neces- 
sity of proving to himself that he had 
handled butlers before. He held the man 
under a steady eye. 

“If you saw him,” he said, “then I sup- 
pose you could easily identify him?” 

The butler handed the toast. 

“I'm afraid not, sir. He wore a mask.” 

“But you saw his dress and figure?” 

“Yes, sir. He was about your size, sir, 
and his clothes were checked—as far as I 
could see—a sort of dirty brown color.” 


“Oh! No. 7 drew his rug up to his 
chin. But he knew by the slant of the 
butler’s eve that he had seen, and he sus- 


pected the description to have been a piece 
of pure malice. “Scarcely enough for pur- 
poses of identification,’ he observed. 

The butler passed the butter. ‘His 
tures were expressionless. 
sir, I suppose not.’ 

This was no better. No. 7 felt thwarted. 
He put his hand to his collar with a move- 
ment that see.ned habitual. It was discon- 
certing to find that the collar was missing. 


fea- 


0, 


“Any clue been found?’ he asked, to 
cover his —— 

“No, sir—but the silver.” 

“Oh,— indeed?” 

“Yes, sir—down an area.” 

“Very fortunate.’ 

“Ves, sir.” 


y this time the butler had finished his 
arrangements and placed the morning paper 
on the table. 

“You'll find an 
there. sir,’ he said. 

“What—already :” 

“There was a journalist fellow here last 
night, sir. He seemed to know more about 
it all than anyone.” The butler’s face lit 
up with a flash of bitter humor which 
made him seem more human. No. 7 felt 
encouraged. Perhaps, after all, they might 


account of it all in 


be friends. It was a case for a discreet 
mixture of tact and frankness. 
“By the way, what’s your name?” he 


asked graciously, as the butler reached the 
door. 

“James, sir.” 

“Well, James, 
you my reason for being here, 
—unusual state. I am Dr. Frohloeken's 
patient—nervous shock, you know, fol- 
lowed by complete loss of memory. 

“Very good, sir. 


I think it better to inform 
in this—eh 


W 
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The butler’s tone suggested a discreet 
acceptance of a more than doubtiul ex. 
planation, and, as the door closed, No, 7 
sank back among his cushions. He had 
excused himself. And there was a beastly 
French adage about people who excused 
themselves; even he could remember that, 
Besides, it was evident that in good society 
one does not explain things—even the most 
extraordinary—to the butler. His belief 
in himself began to fade. 





ORE to change the unpleasant trend 


4 of his thoughts than out of real in. 
terest, he took up the paper and opened 
it. Judging from the first sheet, which 
was black with startling headings, Dr, 


Frohloeken liked his news served up in a 
well-spiced form. Sandwiched between a 
horrible murder and the latest society 
scandal, the patient discovered “a daring 
burglary—heroic conduct of a butler, 
which he recognized at once as the one in 
which Dr. Frohleeken’s silver had been so 
closely concerned. The account ran as 
follows: 


“Last night, at about twelve o'clock, the 
house of the well-known specialist, Dr, 
Frohloeken, was broken into and a consid- 
erable quantity of valuable silver stolen 
before one of the servants, roused by the 
suspicious noise, gave the alarm. Great 
courage and presence of mind were dis 
played by the butler, who pluckily attacked 
the intruder. The latter, however, suc- 
ceeded in making good his escape. At the 
time of going to press no trace of him had 
been found. 

“The police believe, judging from the 
manner in which the robbery was carried 
out, that the burglar and the notorious 
William Brown, alias Slippery Bill, are 
identical. It will be remembered that 
Brown has been connected with the most 
cunning and daring swindles and burglaries, 
but his capture has been made extremely 
diificult by the fact that only his most in- 
timate accomplices know what he really 
looks like. His disguises are as many as 
they are complete. Thanks to a gentle- 
manly appearance and manner, he has im- 
posed upon his victims as a millionaire, 
nobleman, clergyman, as well as other less 
distinguished persons, and many legends 
are told concerning his cunning. A for- 
mer accomplice, who turned King’s evi- 
dence in the last case, gave evidence that 
Brown always carried a small charm fas- 
tened to the inside of his coat, which 
served beth as a luck-bringer and a means 
of revealing himself to his accomplices. 
This charm, a small gold pig, popularly 
known as a lucky pig, should prove useful 
as a mark of identity when the time comes, 
but for the present the owner has disap- 
peared with his usual completeness.” 


ERE followed further details concern- 
ing Slippery Bill’s career, which were 
sufficiently interesting to attract the 
reader’s thoughts from himself. The mere 
word “identity” had awakened in him the 
recollection of his own unhappy state, and 


not 


he fell back with a sigh of despair. This 
Smith, this rogue, had an identity and he 
had none—not even a bad one. To all 


intents and purposes he was nothing but 
a mere derelict on a wide, unknown sea, 
without flag, without helm, without anchor. 
It was very tragic, very pathetic, and his 
imagination, taking the bit between its 
teeth, carried him into scenes both prob- 
able and improbable. He imagined, in 
turn, an adoring mother, an adoring bride, 
an adoring wife waiting in vain for the son, 
or, respectively, the fiancé or husband, who 
never returned. He came to the conclu- 
sion that’ he must be an affectionate and 
tender-hearted man, for he felt profoundly 
moved at the thought of the possible pain 
he might be inflicting. He grew desperate. 
Were there no means of unraveling the 
mystery which surrounded his life, nothing 


about him which might awaken memory 
or give some clue to his previous exis- 
tence? 


With a quick glance round the room to 
make sure that James was not watching, 
he threw off the big rug and examined him- 
self from head to foot. The result was not 
gratifying. His boots were shapeless and 
ill-fitting, and the same could be said of 
his trousers, which, what with their pattern 
and the recent rent in the knee, were the 
last thing in disreputableness. 

Anxiously, he plunged his hand first into 
one pocket and then into another, but 
without any better result than on the first 
occasion, They were perfectly empty. He 
patted the side- pocket, the waistcoat— 
nothing. His hand glided over the breast 
and there stopped suddenly as though it 
had been seized by a vise. Half paralyzed, 
he withdrew his hand and looked at it. 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Then his jaw dropped. There, between fin- 
ger and thumb, was a small golden object 

a ridiculous thing with a minute curly 
tail and impossible eyes and slight but 
ghastly resemblance to a pig. No. 7 
lurched to his feet. 

He staggered to the looking-glass. He 
caw there a pleasant and even good-look- 
ing young man with a short dark mus- 
tache and eyes which in a normal state 
must have been both humorous and frank. 
At that moment, however, they were wide 
open with an expression of almost delirious 
consternation. No. 7 raised a trembling 
hand to his mustache and tugged it vig- 
orously. The result proved it genuine. He 
tweaked the dark, disordered hair—no wig 
revealed itself. He groaned aloud. 

This, then, was William Brown—this 
was the real man. He was neither a duke, 
nor a millionaire, nor even a_ respectable 
loafer—but a notorious swindler, a thief, 
a rogue. He had stolen the silver of his 
own host, had preyed upon the weakness 
and credulity of his fellow-creatures. He 
was called Slippery Bill. 

he last horrible item weighed more 
upon him than all the others put together. 
If it had been Roving Robert, or Daring 
Dick, he could have borne it better—but 
Slippery Bill lacked the commonest element 
of romance, as completely as did William 
Brown. Both names were vulgar—as vul- 
gar as his clothes, and one, at least, 
sounded as disreputable as his past repu- 
tation. He looked at the terrible discov- 
ery lying in the palm of his hand, It 
seemed to him that the beady eyes twinkled 
and that there was something malicious 
and insulting in the twist of the curly tail. 
Visions of rejoicing mothers and _ brides 
and wives vanished. He saw himself in 
the dock, sentenced for offences he couldn't 
even remember; he saw yor yore “doing 
time”; he heard the tread ¢ { approaching 
footsteps—the footsteps of an avenging 
Nemesis; he heard the door open. Invol- 
untarily he turned, prepared to face the 
worst, the perspiration breaking out in 
great beads upon his forehead. But it 
was only Dr. Frohloeken, who gazed at 
him with a grim displeasure. 


OU'VE been thinking about yourself,” 

he said crossly. told you not to, 
But I was not in form. It shows how the 
most disciplined brain can become unbal- 
anced. At any rate you slept well?’ 

“Excellently.’ 

“Did you dream?” 

“Not a_ thing.” 

“Rubbish! However, it’s no use ex- 
pecting anything from a mind that has not 
learnt to contemplate itself dispassionately. 
Sit down. 

No. 7 sat down. He tried to do so with 
an air of independence, but his recently ac- 
quired knowledge had cowed him to such 
an extent that he would have stood on his 
head with equal docility. Dr. Frohloeken 
sat down opposite him. Except that the 
lurid dressing-gown had given place to an 
old-fashioned frock coat, his appearance 
had not changed. His black hair still 
stood on end, and for some reason or 
other he was still in a very bad temper. 
After a moment's intense silence, during 
which he stared at his patient unblinking- 
ly, he produced a newspaper which he 
spread out over his knees, keeping his long 
finger on a particular paragraph and re- 
ferring to it constantly throughout th~ in- 
terview. 

It was a situation calculated to try the 
strongest nerves The  self-discovered 
William Brown could only set his teeth 
and endeavor to bear himself, some ex- 
tent, as became a man of his reputation. 
Highwaymen, he remembered, went to the 
gallows with a jest. Slippery Bill should 
at least not cringe openly. 

“I suppose you still want to know who 
you are?”’ Dr. Frohloeken began at length. 
“I presume, judging from my observations 
of ordinary mentality, that you would pre- 
fer to be recognized externally, if I may 
so express myself. The desire to get to 
the top of a mountain without climbing for 
it is one of the most discouraging symp- 
toms of our times—” 

“If you mean,’ William Brown inter- 
rupted, “that I want you to find out who 
I am, really I can't say that I do. You 
see, I've been thinking it over. After all, 
you know, it’s rather an interesting experi- 
ment—this starting all over again. Who 
knows—perhaps I sha‘n't like my old self 
at all—’ 

“That,” said Dr. Frohloeken, referring 
disconcertingly to the paragraph, “is ex- 
tremely likely. However, the matter is not 
in our hands. I foresee that interfering 
busybodies will make a reasonable and 
logical process in this matter impossible. 
In other words, No. 7, I fear that you are 
already discovered.” 
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O. 7 felt for a handkerchief that was 

not there. 

“It's not cricket,” he said with Passion. 
“I don't see why I should have a person. 
ality thrust upon me that I don't recog. 
nize. I repudiate it. Why, I don't remem. 
ber a thing the fellow did. I might djs. 
approve horribly, and yet J should be 
blamed. / should be held responsible— 

“Exactly.” For the first time, Dr, Frob. 
loeken looked at him with approval, +] 
see that you have some glimmerings oj my 
own idea. It’s childish to start at the 
end. The only sensible method is for you 
to return to your normal consciousness by 
normal means. That was what I had jp. 
tended. Unfortunately, it is a delicate anq 
lengthy process, and the time at our dis. 
posal is very limited. The best that I can 
do for you is to set you on the road, Are 
you prepared to answer my questions fully 
and frankly?” 

“But—" said William 
“a tell you I don't 
fair—’ 

“One moment. You say that you do not 
remember. Yet if I ask you to tell me some 
of the dreams you have dreamed in your 


Brown, bitterly 
remember—it's not 


other life, you will no doubt be able to jur. 
nish me with several examples. Come 
now!” 

HIS seemed innocent enough. Dreams 


No one could be 
And it certain. 


were idiotic things. 
held responsible for them. 
ly was odd that he did remember— 
“Well, of course—I suppose I dreamed 
the usual stufi—the kind of thing every- 
body dreams 
‘As, for instance—” 


“Well, walking down Bond Street in 
one’s pajamas- 

“As you say, common—quite com- 
mon—” 


“Falling over  precipices—chased by 
locomotives—climbing spiral staircases—” 

Dr. Frohloeken glanced up over his 
glasses. 

“I might suggest,” he said, “that in 
these days it is not wise to relate one’s 
dreams in public. But that is quite by the 
way. Is there nothing significant, or out- 
standing, that you can remember?” 

“Nothing,” said William Brown, firmly. 

‘Then allow me to test your reactions.” 
He took a very modern watch from his 
old-fashioned waistcoat pocket and set it 
on his knee. shall give you a string 
of words, and I wish you to respond 


promptly with whatever they suggest to 
you. For example Drink 
“Whisky. 


“You see. You get the idea. Butter.” 
‘“Margarin.” 
“Meat.” 

“Coupons.” 

“Locks.” 

William Brown faltered—‘lockup” and 
“prison” had suggested themselves instant- 
ly. He suppressed them. Dr. Frohloeken 
was obviously counting the seconds. He 
plunged— 

“Safes.” 

“Sea.” 

“America.” 

“Career.” 

“Criminal- This would not do at all. 
He felt he had been trapped—led into a 
bog in which he was slithering hopelessly. 

“Pig,’ said Dr. Frohloeken, unex- 
pectedly. 

Thereat William Brown's mind _ simply 
refused to function. It stopped dead. He 
sat there with his mouth open, the per- 
spiration gathering on his forehead, while 
Dr. Frohloeken counted the seconds. It 
was devilish. There were heaven knew 
how many thousand words in the English 
language. Not one of them came to him. 
But before his glazing eyes a monstrous 
thing had begun to shape itseli—a golden 
horror with beady, staring eyes and a gro- 
tesque tail— 

“A distinct result,” Dr. Frehloeken was 
saying gleefully. “In the short space of 
five minutes we have touched on two dei- 
inite suppressions. I have not the slight- 
est doubt, No. 7—” 


IS voice faded. William Brown heard 
a telephone clanging in the distance 
Ever afterwards he believed that he 
fainted, for he remembered nothing fur- 
ther until a hand was laid on his shoulder 
with a galvanizing horrible familiarity. 
“It’s as I feared,’ Dr. Frohloeken said. 
“Thanks to that fool constable, they're 0" 
your track already. I'm sorry. I should 
like to have prepared you better. You will 
now have to endure the methods of ordi- 
nary unscientific investigation. The best 
I can do for you is to see that you meet 


this fellow in a more presentable condi- , 


tion. If you go into the next room, you 


will find a bath prepared and a change of 
(Continued on page 92) 
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clothes. No, they are not my clothes. 
They belonged to my last patient. Threw 
himself out of the window, poor fellow. In 
your terminology, he'd lost his memory for 
five years. Oh, yes, he was cured. Won- 
derful case. But when he recognized his 
family he killed himself. Very sad. How- 
ever, I think they'll fit you. 

No. 7 held his ground. He was aware 
of a horrible internal upheaval. Something 
enormous was happening to him. Out of 
the depths, as it were, Slippery showed 
himself for the first time. He leered. He 
whispered. He nudged. 

“You're caught, old bird. Of course he 
knows who you are. He's sent for the po- 
lice. Bash him over the head and make 
a bolt for it. It’s your only chance—” 

“I can't,” No. 7 argued desperately. “It 
isn’t fair. I've stolen his silver, I've 
abused his hospitality, but there is a 
limit—” 

“Stow it, old bird. You're a scoundrel 
and you know it. None of that pi’stufi—” 

Physically he swayed before the storm. 
Dr. Frohloeken took him kindly by the 
arm. 

“When you are ready,” he said, “I shall 
have further news for you. Mind you, I 
disapprove entirely. I consider the whole 
business outrageous. I told them so. It’s 
that fool constable. When a reward of a 
thousand pounds is offered, you can't ex- 
pect an intellect like that to work scien- 
tifically. In fact, I doubt if that con- 
stable has an intellect at all—probably he 
is a mere instinct. Anyhow, there it is; 
I can only hope that their methods will not 
be too much of a shock to you. 

“That's the sort of sense of fun he’s 
got,” Slippery Bill urged _insidiously. 
“Guying you, that’s what he is. Give him 
one on the bean.” 

The advice was obviously sound. That 
No. 7 did not follow it, but slunk tamely 
into the bathroom, was due to the fact 
that he was hopelessly handicapped. He 
might be otherwise a scoundrel, but he had 
become a scoundrel with a conscience. It 
was an impossible situation. True, his bet- 
ter half enjoyed the bath, but the reali- 
zation that he had the instincts and even 
the appearance of a gentleman—Dr. Froh- 
loeken’s late patient must have had an ex- 
cellent taste in suiting, and the glass re- 
vealed an agreeable young man with that 
correct bearing which is erroneously sup- 
posed to go with a blameless life-—did not 
reassure him. Not for nothing had Wil- 
liam Brown impersonated dukes and mil- 
lionaires with impunity. 

And then there was the lucky pig. He 
held it in the palm of his hand and con- 
sidered it reproachfully. Its expression of 
idiotic complacency irritated him. He 
could not help feeling that its influence 
was bad and that it had led him astray in 
his early youth, when a mother’s care 
might have put him on the right path, 
which leads to public funerals and other 
rewards of virtue. He fully intended to 
hurl it through the window, but a second 
impulse, born of superstition, prevented 
him, and instead he slipped the creature 
into his pocket. After all, if he really were 
William Brown, it was sheer folly to throw 
away something which had _ been instru- 
mental in getting him out of tight places. 

And this was a tight place. He wanted 
all the luck he could lay hands on. 

No. 7 went back to Dr. Frohloeken’s li- 
brary with the courage which accompanies 
a comparatively new suit of clothes. But 
on the threshold he faltered. Dr. Frohloe- 
ken was no longer alone. There was Con- 
stable X, helmet in hand and looking as 
though he were in church, and a second 
individual, dressed like a man-in-the-street. 
He was, perhaps, a trifle too clean-shaven 
and his dress perhaps a trifle too unob- 
trusive. He looked to No. 7 horribly like 
a detective in disguise. Dr. Frohloeken 
indicated him with a rude forefinger. 

“That,” he said, “is Inspector Smythe 
from Scotland Yard.” 

Inspector Smythe jerked his head at 
Cons table X. 

“That him?” 

“That's ‘im, sir.” 

“Inspector Smythe takes a great interest 
in you, No. 7,” Dr. Frohloeken added, 
with the obvious desire to be insulting. 
“A thousand pounds is a nice little sum, 
eh, Inspector?” 


O. 7 sat down because he could not 

stand, and the two men stared at him, 
the doctor with a gloomy sympathy, the 
inspector with an almost hungry eager- 
ness. Constable X had ceased altogether 
to be human. No. had hated Inspector 
Smythe on sight. Probably the dislike 
was inherited from his other self, which at 
that moment predominated wholly. The 
desire to “do” his enemy at all costs had 
sent the last remnants of a conscience in 


full retreat. He set his teeth and waited. 

nspector Smythe got up. He inspected 
No. 7 from different angles. He had a lit- 
tle note to which he referred, making 
marks against various items after the fash- 
ion of a man checking an inventory. 

“So you're the gentleman who's lost his 
memory?” he remarked finally. ‘Don’t 
know who you are, eh?” 

No. 7 felt there was malice in the ques- 
tion—the sort of playful facetiousness for 
which the police are noted. He bowed 
coldly. Inspector Smythe sniped him from 
another corner 

“Read the morning's paper yet, sir?” 

“I have.” 

“Nothing in it to strike your memory, 


No 7 realized that the end was very 
near. Too late, he saw how good Slip- 
pery Bill's advice had been. The odds 
were now three to one—supposing the doc- 
tor came to the inspector's assistance, 
which, from his expression, was doubtful, 
Constable X blocked the window effective- 
ly, and No. 7 had a shrewd if unreasoned 
suspicion that James was at the keyhole. 
He slipped his hand into his pocket and, 
finding the pig still there, clung to it. 

“Nothing. 

“Humph! Well, we'll see what we can 
do, eh, Doctor?” 

Dr. Frohloeken ran his hand through his 
black hair. 

“Idiot!” he said, distinctly. 


HE inspector smiled. He fluttered an 

eyelid in No. 7’s direction. It was 
evident he expected the latter to appre- 
ciate the joke. 

“Our friend here doesn't think much of 
our methods, but we police have our little 
successes, too, sometimes. I wouldn't mind 
laying a bet with you, Doctor, that our 
friend here will soon be telling us all about 
himself. Now, sir, one moment. When 
you found yourself on the doorstep, what 
was any first sensation?” 

Vell, I wondered how the deuce I'd got 
there.” 

“You were surprised?” 

“Very.” 

“Did anything else surprise you?” 

“My clothes 

“Unfamiliar, eh?” 

“Distinctly. 

“Feel more natural now? 

“Better, at any rate. 

Inspector Smythe nodded with satisfac- 
tion. He came closer to his victim. His 
bright gimlet eyes were fixed apparently 
on No. 7's neck. 

“Found nothing on your person to iden- 
tify you, eh?” 

No. 7 gulped. “Nothing.” 

Obviously he would be searched. And the 
first and only thing that they would find 
was Slippery Bill's mascot. He _ consid- 
ered hurriediy whether it would be better 
to stuff it down the back of his chair, or 
to swallow it whole. The latter method 
occurred to him in the form of a gloomy 
pun,—"swallowing a pig to save his ba- 
con, ’"—but it brought him no comfort. For 
one thing, he had to keep it to himself, 
for another it seemed to point to a hope- 
less depravity: and for another it was ob- 
viously impossible to swallow anything 
without detection. 


N the midst of his terrible indecision 

the inspector seized his head and 
pressed it with a vigor which wrung from 
him a groan of protest. 

“Hurts, eh?” 

There was, it seemed, something incrimi- 
nating about the head. No. 7 temporized. 

Well, it certainly seems to—” 

“No wonder. You've got a bump there 

s big as my fist.” 

““A4 natural one?” 

The inspector grinned. 

“If a man hits you on the back of the 
head and a bump follows, you'd call it 
natural, wouldn't you?” 

No. 7 supposed he would. 

“Have I been hit on the back oi the 
head?” he asked. 

“You have had an accident.’ The in- 
spector wagged his pencil at the doctor. 
“How does that strike you, eh, sir?” 

Dr. Frohloeken sneered. 

“You are, no doubt, doing your best, 
according to your lights. The probabil- 
ity that you are about to wreck my pa- 
tient’s mental balance forever is, of course, 
an insignificant detail. Pray go on.’ 


HE inspector accepted the invitation. 

He sat down again, to No. 7’s infinite 
relief, and referred to his note-book. 

“Now. sir.’ he said. “I want you_to 
follow me with the closest attention. You 
have lost your memory, but I am certain, 
in spite of our friend here, that by sus- 

(Continucd on page 94) 
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gesting certain episodes of your past life 
to you we shall effect an immediate cure. 
You get the idea, don’t you?” 

No. 7 assented. He wondered which 
episode from Slippery Bill’s career the in- 
spector had selected and hoped vaguely 
that he had never murdered anyone. In- 
spector Smythe put his pencil thoughtfully 
to his nose. 

“Imagine a big steamer,” he began slow- 
ly. “A well-dressed young man is loung- 
ing on a deck chair. Possibly he has a 
French novel on his knee, and is smoking 
a cigaret. But his thoughts are elsewhere. 
He is thinking of someone whom he is going 
to meet—a certain lady who is waiting for 
him in England. The prospect pleases 
him. He inquires of a passing officer what 
speed the ship is making. One moment, 
please. Has anything come back to you?” 

Dr. Frohloeken gave vent to a laugh 





such as might come from a disgusted 
hyena. No. 7 wavered. As far as he 


knew there was nothing criminal in these 
recollections. But one never knew. It 
would have been easier if he had known 
what sort of man Slippery Bill really was. 

“It seems—a sort of glimmering—” he 
murmured. 

“Humph! I thought so. Now listen. 
There is a storm. For three days the 
steamer is tossed about—a hopeless dere- 


lict—then stranded. Most of the crew 
and passengers are drowned—others ia- 
tally injured in the vessel. The young 


man of whom I have been speaking is 
saved and taken to a_ hospital. From 
thence he manages to write to his friend 
that she should come to him. Ha—how’s 
that?” 

“It certainly seems to be getting clearer,” 
No. 7 agreed. Ili he had never been at sea 
before, he was there now. There was noth- 
ing for it but to continue with his half 
admissions. 


HE inspector smiled pleasantly in the 

doctor’s direction. 

“You see. The power of suggestion. Not 
so unscientific as you thought, eh, Doctor? 
Well, sometimes a little bit of horse sense 
goes a long way. Allow me now to give 
you the brief history of this young man.” 

He turned back to his note-book and be- 
gan to read in a loud monotone— 

“Count Louis de Beaulieu, son of the 
late Francois de Beaulieu, of no address, 
and of his wife, the late Countess de Beau- 
lieu, née Lady Caroline Sudleigh of Sud- 
leigh Court. Born 1890. Is knewn to have 
been traveling round the world, and to 
have embarked on the Melita at Gibraltar 
in order to return to England, where an 
estate had been left him by his maternal 
grandfather. Melita wrecked off the En- 
glish coast and all hands lost except Count 
Louis, who was injured on the head by a 
floating spar and taken to the nearest hos- 
pital. Two days ago disappeared while 
nurses changed duty. Nurse testifies to 
his having written and received letters and 
to have talked in delirium of his fiancée. 
Can give no details, as was too busy at the 
time to pay much attention, but describes 
the patient as’ being dark and good looking.” 

The inspector glanced reassuringly at 
No. 7, who blushed. The doctor repeated 
his unpleasant laugh. 

‘That settles it, of course. My God— 
this country—!” 

“One moment, 
snapped his note-book. 
French?” he asked slowly. 

There was no evading this. And he was 
in such deep water that another iathom or 
so scarcely mattered. 

do,” he said firmly. 

“Parlez-vous francais?” demanded the 
inspector, with increased solemnity. 

No. 7 smiled. Somewhere at the back 
of his mind he had discovered a rescuing 
fragment. 

“Mais certaine ment,’ 


please.” The inspector 
“Do you speak 


’ he said. 


“That, I think,” said the inspector, 
“settles it. And it gives me the greatest 
satisfaction,” he added, pointedly, “to have 


been the means of identifying you, Count.” 
He produced the title with the gesture of an 
actor who knows he has effected an artistic 
and striking curtain. No. 7 rose slowly to 
his feet. Whatever other social positions 
he had arrogated to himself in his murky 
past, this one, at least, was being thrust 
upon him. 

“Do you mean—/ am the Count?” he 
stammered. 

The inspector bowed. 

“There is, in my mind, no doubt of it.” 

“He's going to faint!’ Dr. Frohloeken 
burst out furiously. “And I don’t wonder. 
If he dies, or goes mad, I wash my hands 
of the whole business. I never heard of 
such methods—such folly—’’ 

No. 7 had, in fact, caught hold of the 
back of the chair for support. The shock 
had been too sudden. His outraged and 
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absurd conscience, stung to a last desperate 
resistance, struggled against the lies and 
deceptions in which he was being involved. 
Beautiful women, rich young foreigners, 
steamers, wrecks and untold wealth broke 
over him in an avalanche. He tried to ex. 
plain—to deny—to confess. He went so 
far as to put his hand to his pocket to 
produce the fatal and damning pig—then 
he caught sight of Constable X’s face, and 
desisted. That officer's expression of hungry 
desire to arrest someone chilled No. 7's 
nobler impulse. He gave his conscience 
the coup de grace, and the pig slid back 
into its hiding place. 

“I accept the identification,” he said, “| 
may be out of practice, but I shall en- 
deavor to fill my position worthily.” 

Dr. Frohloeken snorted with disgust, but 
Slippery Bill was heard to applaud warmly 
from the depths. 


URING the next forty-eight hours 

Monsieur de Beaulieu, of innumerable 
aliases, scarcely knew whom he disliked 
most of the three people among whom 
circumstances forced him to move and have 
his being. Had they regarded him as a fel- 
low creature in distress, he might have 
liked them well enough—even James had 
his relenting moments, and the inspector 
was of a refreshing hopefulness—but to 
them he was not a human being at all, but 
an object; to James an object of suspicion, 
to the doctor an object of scientific interest, 
and to the inspector a matter of a thousand 
pounds hard cash. All three were out to 
prove something at his expense—James that 
he wasn’t what he seemed, the inspector 
that he was what he wanted him to be, and 
the doctor that the inspector was an out- 
rageous ass. Of the three the doctor was 
undoubtedly the most dangerous. ‘The in- 
spector, at least, played a straightforward 
game, and at the worst he could only pro- 
duce evidence from the outside, against 
which Monsieur de Beaulieu could defend 
himself with some possibility of success. 


But Dr. Frohloeken was out for King’s evi- 
dence. And the victim was to give evidence 


against himself. 

“It doesn't matter what you are,” was 
one of the doctor’s most disturbing dicta. 
“It's what you think you are that matters.” 

And his methods savored of a perpetual 
third degree. By this time his patient had 
obtained a general and very unfavorable 
conception of the doctor's theories. Life 
wasn't the relatively simple business he 
had supposed. It was an appearance, a 
disguise cloaking unspeakable possibilities. 
Nothing you did was innocent or insignifi- 
cant. Everything pointed to something. The 
way you sneezed, the way you cut your 
bread and butter, your likes and dislikes, 
your harmless little idiosyncrasies were all 
symptoms —- usually of something highly 
discreditable. As to dreams, Monsieur de 
Beaulieu learned to lie about them after his 
second night. From thence on he invented 
them, but with very little success—a charm- 
ing idyllic scene, in which angels and heav- 
enly choirs played the chief part, proving 
itself to have an entirely unsuspected sig- 
nificance. 

Under these circumstances it was impos- 
sible to know when and how the lurking 
we Bill might be coaxed out into the 
op 

On the other hand Monsieur de Beaulieu 
was steadying to his part. He was getting 
back something of the nerve which must 
have carried him safely through other for- 
gotten adventures. By his fourth morning 
he had almost begun to enjoy himself. The 


mere fact that he had genuinely lost his 
memory did not trouble him at all. On the 


contrary, the inability to remember his past 
seemed to him a distinct professional ad- 
vantage, conducing to a sincere innocency 
and ignorance of the world’s ways, not to 
mention his own. In fact, but for the ex- 
istence of the pig he might honestly have 
believed himself a count, or anything else 
that the inspector had chosen to suggest to 
him. As it was, he was able to approach 
his breakfast with zest. Even the unex- 
pectedly early appearance of the inspector 
himself did not prevent his removing the 
top of his second egg with a nice accuracy. 
“I think,” Inspector Smythe said, shak- 
ing hands firmly with the doctor regardless 
of the latter's obvious cuaiiienene I 
think, gentlemen, that matters are coming 
to a head. Hence this visit. I have ob- 
tained what wili prove to be conclusive evl- 
dence. Personally, I was satisfied at once, 
but of course we could not expect the late 
Lord Sudleigh’s executors to look at it in 
that way. A few more formalities, my 
dear Count, and we shall be through.” 


R. FROHLOEKEN smiled satirically, 

but the inspector, who was considering 

Monsieur de Beaulieu with an almost ten- 
(Continued on page 96) 
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der solicitude, was unaware of the fact. In- 
deed, the count had an uncomfortable con- 
viction that Slippery Bill himself could not 
have aroused a deeper feeling of pride and 
proprietorship in the breast of his captor. 
But he had no means of resisting this en- 
croachment on his freedom. When a man 
wears another man’s clothes and another 
man’s name and is contemplating the use 
of another man’s money, it is inappropriate 
to argue the rights of property, and Mon- 
sieur de Beaulieu resigned himself to his 
position and his breakfast. 

“The reason I turned up so early,” the 
inspector explained, referring to his watch, 
“is that I'm expecting my evidence to turn 
up here. You'll excuse the liberty, I'm sure, 
Doctor. From the point of view of your 
patient’s health, you know—” 

“Your consideration dumfounds me,” Dr. 
Frohloeken interjected. ‘May I ask whom 
my unfortunate patient is to be confronted 
with this morning?” 

“Well, in the first place, there’s Lord 
Sudleigh’s lawyer—” 

Monsieur de Beaulieu dropped his egg 
spoon. 

“In my present state of health, I con- 
sider that my feelings ought to be consid- 
ered,’ he said plaintively. ‘And I don't 
like lawyers.” 

“Memory returning, eh what?" the in- 
spector suggested. 
“IT think it’s 

plained. 

“Well, anyhow he had to come. That's 
him ringing now, I've no doubt. Or maybe 
it’s your nurse—” 

“My what?” The count had now defin- 
itely finished with his breakfast. The in- 
spector smiled reassuringly upon him. 

“Vour nurse, Count. I sent for her so 
that she could meet you together with the 
lawyer fellow. Identification, you under- 


instinct,’ the count ex- 





stand. Nurse bound to recognize you— 
“But—look here—” the count put his 
hand to his burning forehead. A lawyer 


was bad enough, but a nurse—the loving 
guardian of somebody else’s tender youth— 
was too much. Discovery again loomed on 
the horizon, and he did not want to be 
discovered. Whether it belonged to him 
or not, the position of Count de Beaulieu 
suited him down to the ground, and he had 
not the slightest intention of surrendering 
it without a struggle. ‘Excuse me, In- 
spector,”’ he said, “but if I have been trav- 
eling round the world for the last few 
years, how do you expect this—eh—person 
to recognize me?” 


NSPECTOR SMYTHE stopped half-way 

to the door. 

“Recognize you-—-why shouldn't she 
recognize you? Why, only a week ago she 
was nursing you!” 

Monsieur de Beaulieu drew himself up 
to his full height. 

“It is quite true that I have completely 
forgotten my past,” he said with dignity, 
“but one thing I'll swear to—I haven't had 
a nurse for the last twenty years and any- 
body who says she—”’ 

“My dear Count,” interrupted the in- 
spector, “I don’t mean that sort—I mean 
a sick nurse—a hospital nurse. But of 
course you've forgotten—the wreck, you 
know.” 

The count put his hand to the back of 
his head, which was still sensitive. A light 
had dawned, but it was scarcely a com- 
forting one. 

“So, it’s her!” he exclaimed with a re- 
grettable lack of grammar, “Good God!” 

“Just you wait,” said his protector con- 
solingly, “I'll bring the whole lot in, and 
then we'll be through with it—” 

“Look here!” the count held out a de- 
taining hand. “Supposing she says I’m not 
who you think I am—what's going to hap- 
pen? It’s not a hanging business, is it? I 
never thought of being a count until you 
suggested it, and I—” 

“I take all responsibility,” said the in- 
spector firmly. ‘And if you are not you, 
then we must find out who you are. You 
must be somebody.” 

“I suppose so.” The count tugged at his 
small mustache. “On the whole, though— 
if you don’t mind, and the worst comes to 
the worst—I think I won't bother any more 
about it. It’s rather nerve-racking, you 
know—this sort of quick-change business. 
If I'm not the Count de Beaulieu, I'll just 
start life again as—eh—anybody—Adol— 
Tom Smith—Brown—” He had suppressed 
the William with an effort, which left him 
breathless and horror-stricken by the near- 
ness of his escape. The inspector wagged 
a playful finger. 

“Now just you wait, Count,” he said 
soothingly. “All you've got to do is to 
wait and keep cool—quite cool—” 

He was out of the room before any fur- 
ther protest could be made, and the count, 
having overcome the temptation to put an 
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end to the situation by jumping through the 
window, prepared himself for the next qj. 
lemma with a sang-jroid which the events 
of the last few days had helped to develo 
in him. Nevertheless, as he heard returns 
ing footsteps, he had some difficulty in re. 
taining his attitude of dignified and—he 
hoped—aristocratic composure by the fire. 
side. He knew that his face was redder 
than he considered elegant in good society 
and his high collar—his first purchase with 
the count’s money—had_ become uncom. 
fortably tight and hot. Even his last re 
source, an eye-glass which he had accys. 
tomed himself to wearing in moments of 
extreme pressure, failed him by dropping 
as the door opened, with a nerve-jarring 
click against his waistcoat button. ' 

The inspector had left the room in a cer. 
tain state of excitement; he returned with 
the pompous and funereal tread of a man 
conscious that the eyes of the world are 
upon him. Behind him loomed a large 
person in the garb of a hospital nurse, and 
behind her, again, a ferretlike little man in 
all the glory of the professional frock coat 
was endeavoring—not very successfully— 
to make himself visible. | 

There was a moment's potential silence 
The inspector made a solemn gesture of 
introduction. 

“Permit me,” he said. ‘Count Louis de 
Beaulieu—Nurse Bunbury; Mr. Simmons— 
Dr. Frohloeken—Nurse Bunbury.” 





HE doctor removed his __ spectacles 

placed them in an inner pocket, and 
buttoned up his coat with the air of a man 
who refuses to contemplate a disgraceful 
scene. Count Louis, raised by the dignity 
of his full title, endeavored to pull himself 
together. The large person was staring at 
him with a blankness which boded nothing 
good, and the lawyer had evidently already 
summed him up, and from the expression 
of the small eyes behind the pince-nez, none 
too favorably. Hitherto, Monsieur de 
Beaulieu had felt himself surprisingly at 
home in his position. Under this combined 
attack he began to slide rapidly down the 
social scale. There was no doubt that the 
game was up. It only remained for him to 
carry the test of his brief glory to a gallant 
end. 

“I'm awfully grateful to you both for 
coming to my assistance like this,” he said, 
“Please sit down.” 


His manner was gracious and gentle- 
manly. The large person alone persisted in 


her uncompromising stare. 
viously softened. 


The lawyer ob- 


“Thank you—thank you—” he was 
heard to murmur. ‘Delighted to be of any 
assistance.” 


After which admission he sat down and 
produced a number of sealed documents, 
which he laid on the table with an air of 
grave mystery, and polished his pince-nez 
with a corner of his handkerchief. 

“You say you are the Count Louis de 
Beaulieu?” he asked—so suddenly and 
loudly that even the large person started. 

The count smiled and shook his head. 

pS don’t say so,” he said. “I am told 
so. 

“Ah, yes, of course. 
Very awkward indeed.” 

“But very interesting,” put+in the doctor, 
satirically. Whereupon the large person 
testified her assent by a slow and twice re- 
peated nod of the neatly bonneted head. 

Mr. Simmons coughed. 

“It is a case of identification by credit- 
able witnesses then,’ he said. ‘To all in- 
tents and purposes, Count, we might as 
well look upon you as a corpse.” 

“By all means,” the count agreed. “Bar- 
ring anatomical researches, there is nothing 
I should like better. Pray proceed.” 

“But it is not an easy case,’ Mr. Sim- 
mons went on with the air of reproving un- 
warrantable levity. “Your inability to 
testify on your own behalf, and the diffi- 
culty in procuring witnesses, makes the 
matter exceptionally complicated. I may 
remind you that you have no relative living 
to identify you. Your uncle, my late client, 
Lord Sudleigh, who has left you the prop- 
erty in question, died two months ago. His 
direct heir has never seen you. Your past 
mode of life, which. if I may say so, ap 
pears to have been somewhat roving, makes 
it practically impossible to procure reliable 
witnesses. Those who knew you on board 
the Melita are unfortunately deceased. It 
remains to be seen whether Nurse Bunbury, 
who attended Count de Beaulieu, recognizes 
you as her patient.” 

“Exactly!” said the inspector. 

The count put his hand involuntarily to 
his collar. The great and critical moment 
had come. The only person who appear 
indifferent to the fact was Nurse Bunbury 
herself. Her expression remained blank. 

“Come!” exclaimed the lawyer, sharply. 

(Continued on page 98) 
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permanently destroying 
the entire Aair and root 
Easilyappliedat home, ZIP 
instantly removes all un 
desirable hair without 
leaving the skin 
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follows the natural lines 
of the ideal figure. 


In things feminine—the corset is more 
than the ensemble of lovely materials. 





Combining the dainty materials and 
trims into a harmonious whole, is that 
subtle thing—Deszgu. 

The Roberta Laced-in-Front Corset is of charm- 


ing design. No other Laced-in-Front Corset 
gives the Roberta figure line. 


Roberta Laced-in-Front Corsets are exquisitely 
made in rich Broches and Silks —also in fancy 
Batiste and Coutils. Robertas are sold in good 
stores and corset shops. 


Priced from $25.00 down 
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Silks That Outlast Styles 


ELL dressed women in every fashion 

period of the past two generations have 
worn Belding’s Silks. Mothers have handed 
down to their daughters the tradition of 
Belding’s enduring beauty. 


And in your own wardrobe—styles change 
tk with the seasons but the Belding’s Silk in 
last year’s gown will clean and “make-over” 
perfectly for another term of service. 


Our name on the selvage shows you the 
genuine Belding’s—when you see it, you are 


Helding’s 


Enduring Silks-Fabrics-Spool Silk 


Nancette 
Satin Negligee - Satin Circe - 
Taffeta - Chiffon de Chine - 


BELDING BROTHERS & CO. 


Satin Duchesse 
Crépe de Chine 


Satin Crépe - 
Baskette - 
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“Ts he or is he not the Count de Beaulieu?” 
“I don't know,” she said. 


“Nonsense you must know. He was 
under your charge for two days.” 
“I don't know,” the large person re- 


peated stonily. “There doesn’t seem to be 
anything the matter with him.” 

“Good heavens, woman—” 

“Except a bit of fever, perhaps,” she 
interposed with the air of modifying an im- 
portant statement. ‘But then, most of ’em 
have that.” 


N R. SIMMONS interposed with an air 
af exemplary patience. 

“But, my good person—”’ he began, ‘‘no- 
body wants to know if there is anything 
the matter with him. You have come 
here—" 

“If there isn’t anything the matter with 
him,” Nurse Bunbury interrupted, “I can't 
tell whether I know him or not. That's 
all I can say. But I would like to add that 
my name is Bunbury—Nurse Bunbury— 
and that I am not a person. I am a lady.” 

The inspector looked at the lawyer and 
the lawyer stared at his documents. The 
count replaced his eye-glass in a bright eye, 
which was twinkling at that moment with 
completely recovered good humor. 

“You mean to say,” Mr. Simmons began 
again sternly, “that you only recognize 
your patients by their diseases?” 

“Diseases and haccidents,” the large per- 
son assented. “I have ten of ‘em under 
me this very day. No. 1, dislocated knee 
joint; No. 2, broken leg; No. 3, amputated 
big toe; No. 4—” 

“Thank you—” began the doctor hastily. 

“And last week I was in the infection 
ward,” Nurse Bunbury continued unde- 
terred. ‘Twelve of ‘em I had—and every- 
one of ’em diphtherias. Only knew them 
by their temperatures. No. 6, he died yes- 
terday——” 

The lawyer shifted his chair nearer the 
open window. 

“Very interesting, Nurse,” he said, “very 
interesting, indeed, but scarcely to the 
point. Would you mind turning your at- 
tention to your late patient, Count Louis 
de Beaulieu? What was the matter with 
him, pray?” 

“If you mean No. 7—” 
began. 

“I mean the patient who disappeared 
last Thursday week with somebody else's 
clothes.” 

“That’s No. 7,” she said at once. “Came 
in with a whole lot of ’em—half drowned, 
that’s what they were. Couldn't tell t’other 
from which. But 7, he was a scamp. He 
went off with No. 9's trousers and waist- 
coat. No. 9 died next day, which was a 
mighty good thing considering his nasty 
temper. If he had known that his trou- 
sers—” 

By this time Dr. Frohloeken had _ re- 
placed his spectacles, through which he 
was gazing at the large person with inter- 
est and satisfaction. 

“TI congratulate you, Madame,” he said. 
“You appear to have the proper scientific 
point of view. You are not concerned with 
absurd personalities, It happens that I, too, 
regard him as No. 7. And No. 7 he re- 
mains until by reasonable methods—” 

“IT am asking you about your patient,” 
Mr. Simmons put in with determined pa- 
tience. ‘What was the matter with him?” 

“Concussion, sir, with fever and a tem- 
perature—”’ 

“Stop!” 
cusing finger 
cussion?” 

“T did, sir.” 

“From a blow?” 


the large person 


The inspector pointed an ac- 
at her. “Did you say con- 


“On the back of the head. A _ nasty- 
looking thing—” 
“Wait!’’ The inspector crossed the 


room, and taking the count by the shoul- 
ders whirled him round and removed the 
bandage very much as a conjurer removes 
the cloth from the magic flower-pot from 
whence rabbits and other surprises are to 


make their appearance. “Look at that!” 
he commanded. 
The large person looked. The lawyer 


looked. The count blushed self-consciously. 
“How about that?” the inspector ap- 
pealed. 
“If it isn’t it,” the large person began 
solemnly, “then it’s as like it as if it was 
its twin brother.” 


HE count was permitted to turn round. 

He found the doctor flushed with tri- 
umph, the lawyer dubious. Nurse Bun- 
bury smiled upon him with delighted recog- 
nition. 

“I knew it at once, No. 7,” she said. 
“Couldn't have made a mistake about it. 
And now I believe I remember you, too. 
When I was bandaging your head I said 
to myself, ‘If that young fellow has any 
sense left in him after that, it’s a wonder!’ 


And how you talked! My gracious. yo, 
kept us all awake with ‘her.’ It was Theo. 
dora this’ and ‘Theodora that, ti|I— 

The count coughed. They were on thi 
ice again and, though it was a satisfaction 
to know the lady’s name, he felt that there 
was something indiscreet in his di 4 
of another man’s love affairs. 

“I think,’ he said with dignity, “that 
we can leave the lady out of the case” 

“I should hope so,” the doctor muttered 

Mr. Simmons shook his head, : 

“It would be a great gain if we could 
find this ‘Theodora’,” he observed, “I ¢op 
fess, Inspector, that though your theories 
are very ingenious, I feel doubtful as to 
whether I should like to trust them to the 
extent of ten thousand pounds a year and 
an estate in Norfolk. You will admit that 
the evidence is weak in the extreme—” 

“Weak! What more do you want?” 

“IT want Theodora,” Mr. Simmons Te 
turned, with a dryness of manner which 
nullified the suggestion of tenderness jn his 
words. 

The inspector shook his head and turned 
his eyes to the ceiling as though hoping to 
find there a sympathetic witness to so much 
unreasonableness. But before he had suji. 
ciently recovered himself to protest, the 
door was opened and James stood solemnly 
on the threshold. : 

“If you please, sir, a lady to see you’ 
he announced. wks 

The doctor waved his hands distractedly 

“I do not want to see her. Can't you 
see I have enough fools here already? Send 
her away.” - 

“If you please, sir, it is your consulta- 
tion hour.” 

“What do I care, idiot? 
I tell you!” 

“If you please, sir, she said it was very 
important.” 

“What do you mean? 

“T don't know, sir. One never can tell,’ 

“The healthiest-looking go first,” the 
large person observed, unexpectedly, 

Dr. Frohloeken hesitated a moment, ob- 
viously torn between impatience at the in- 
terruption and a sense of professional dut; 

“If you would wait but a few min- 
utes—?"’ he suggested doubtfully. 

Simmons bowed. 

“By all means.” 

“My time is yours, Doctor,’”’ added Mon- 
sieur de Beaulieu, graciously, 


SCUSSiOn 


Send her away, 


Is she dying?” 


HUS encouraged, but with considerable 

ill-will, Dr. Frohloeken followed the 
stoical James in the direction of his con- 
sulting-room, and for a time nothing was 
heard but the distant murmur of a woman's 
voice, interrupted occasionally by the doc- 
tor’s familiar grunts of disapproval. 

The three listeners maintained a gloomy 
silence. The large person, having lost in- 
terest in her whilom patient, had collapsed 
into the most comfortable chair, and the 
lawyer was staring in front of him with an 
expression which forbade liberties. The 
count felt he was suspected in that quarter 
and, warned by experience, refrained from 
touching on even such innocent topics as 
the weather. For the moment, the danger 
of discovery was averted, but for how long? 
As long probably as the real count chose 
to maintain his mysterious incognito. Or 
perhaps the count was dead. The gold pig 
lying at the bottom of his understudy’s 
waistcoast suggested the glorious possibility 
with unction, but the understudy himself 
discountenanced it. He felt that to hope such 
a thing was indecent—almost criminal—a 
feeling which he knew to be ridiculous, but 
which, with the best will in the world, he 
could not altogether suppress. Anyhow, he 
had -no grudge to speak of against the 
genuine count and none at all against the 
lovely Theodora. For he had made up his 
mind that she was lovely. The name sué- 
gested it, and the count’s behavior proved 
it. A man who can ramble on about 4 
lady on the top of a shipwreck and cor 
cussion of the brain has usually method in 
his madness. The bogus count fancied her 
at that moment in tears, weighed down by 
grief at the mysterious loss of her lover. 
and his heart went out to her in pity and 
considerable remorse. : 

“Theodora!” he repeated to _himseli 
“Confoundedly pretty name! Theodora 
what, I wonder? Smith, probably—or per 
haps Brown!” Whereupon he smiled rue 
fully. 

It was at this moment that Dr. Frob- 
loeken returned. It appeared at once that 
some of his scientific detachment had been 
lost in that brief interview. He was stil 
angry, but also not a little moved by some 
gentier emotion. He regarded No. 7 {or 
the first time, as though he were something 
more than an interesting experiment. 

“As my house has become a lunatic asy- 
lum,” he said, “it is not inappropriate that 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Whether he wanted them or not, the custom 
of China decreed that the Emperor should 
have 130 wives. Perhaps to save controversy 
among the wives, custom decreed also how 
the wives should dress. 





























Ui ” WE ay ¢ al The Empress must be distinguished from the 
y) NN bua remaining wives by the magnificence of her 
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i raiment. The other 129 wives were dressed 
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Mail in various colors and decorations according 
Ny | | to their importance in rank. Every detail of 
NOH Chinese dress—color, embroideries, decora- 
tion, buttons—possesses a meaning for those 
capable cf interpreting it. 
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Expressing your own Individuality 
in DRESS 






Each Peggy Paige frock is designed to interpret 
YOU—to bring out to the full your graceful 
individuality. 








Every petite youthful woman, every young girl 
who prizes her own individuality—every woman 
who loves the beautiful, charming and distinc- 
tive in dress will be interested in these unusual 
Peggy Paige frocks and gowns. 
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: For each Peggy Paige frock is designed by 
Pegyy Paige master designers. Line, fabric and 
color are combined with the “Peggy Paige 
touch of individuality.” 








Yes. The Lines, the style of Paris, are in Peggy 
Paige gowns, modified to suit so exactly the 
slender, youthful women and girls who wear 
Peggy Paige creations. 
































Ler US SEND YOU the name of that interesting 
nearby shop which sells these unusual Peggy Paige 
dresses. Ask too for the wonderful Peggy Paige 
Style Book. It is full of the most individual, de- 
lightful, romantic frocks. You can’t know the 
really latest fashion until you have it. Write to 
Peggy Paige, 14 West 32d Street, New York City. 
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HIRONDELLE — An original Boué 
Soeurs creation, black with grey nuance: 
jet mosaic embroidery. Train of a special 
Boué Soeurs metallic fabric of silvery lustre 
with black velvet. Pouffe of tango plumes. 


CL YOUE SOEURS' modes for spring and 
summer are entirely new and original, 
not adapted from any former period. 

Irresistible in dash, verve and grace, sumptu- 

ous in their beauty, they accord perfectly 

with the poise and vivacity of Madame 

Amerique. Presentation daily from eleven 

to one and from three to five. 


BOUE SOEURS 


9 Rue de la Paix, 


Paris 


NEW YORK, 13 WEST 56th STREET 
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mad events should take place in it. I am 
glad to think that, at any rate, I have 
washed my hands of all consequences. No. 
7, Mademoiselle Theodora de Melville 
awaits you in my consulting-room.” 


OUNT LOUIS DE BEAULIEU stood 
| with his shaking hand upon the door 
| handle. The last few minutes lay behind 
him like hours of nightmare, of which this 
| was the culminating agony. His utter con- 
sternation, mistaken by the doctor for the 
bewilderment of an overpowering joy, the 
gradually dawning realization of his posi- 
tion in its new and hopeless complications, 
had followed fast upon each other, and yet 
it seemed to him an eternity since he had 
smiled upon the large person and the dour- 
faced lawyer with all the insouciance of the 
budding fatalist. Then, the whole thing, 
had appeared more or less farcical—an in- 
credible comedy in which his mental mis- 
fortune played the chief réle. Then, he 
had, in some measure, felt himself a per- 
son of distinction. 
Now, he was nothing more than a com- 
mon rogue about to face his judge. And 
his judge was a woman—that was the 
worst of it—an angry, unhappy, disap- 
pointed woman, and one thing was certain 
in his mind—namely, that in all his previ- 
ous nefarious career he had never enjoyed 
“doing” a woman, or taking the conse- 
| quences. Moreover, his nerve was gone. It 

was in vain that he threw back his shoul- 
| ders and tugged at his tie and told himself 
| that whatever happened she couldn’t kill 
| him. He trembled visibly, and when he at 

length pushed open the fatal door he did 
|so with much the same despairing courage 
as that which drives the suicide over the 
| precipice. 
| He saw her before she saw him. She 
| was standing by the window, her hands 
clasped together in an attitude of sup- 
pressed agitation, and before she moved he 
gathered that she was small, graceful and 
elegantly if quietly dressed. When she at 
length turned he saw that she suited the 
name Theodora even better than his pic- 
ture of her. He had no memories to go 
by, but he could not believe that he had 
ever seen anything more lovely than her 
face or anything more charming than its 
bewildering contrasts. The delicate fea- 
tures and gray eyes had certainly been 
made for happiness, and their expression of 
| trouble was as piquant as it was pathetic. 

Evidently she had been crying, and yet 
behind the tears there were untold possi- 
bilities of mirth and malicious humor; her 
fine lips trembled—he could so easily have 
imagined how they would twitch with sup- 
pressed laughter. She looked at him steadily 
{and he braced his shoulders against the 
door and faced her with sullen defiance. 
But she neither screamed nor gave any sign 
of surprise. She came towards him and his 
eyes dropped. His defiance was melting 
fast into a miserable regret. 

“Please don’t say anything!” he burst 
out at last. “You can’t say more than I 
could say about myself. I'm an utter cad 
—I suppose I was born one—and I’ve 
played you all a mean trick. I know it 
and it’s not much excuse to say I didn’t 
mean it. It was that inspector—” 

“But you see I know already. I read 
about it in the papers,” she interrupted 
gently. “You lost your memory.” The 
tone of her voice gave him courage. He 
| looked up at her again. 

“Absolutely, I can’t remember a thing. 
That’s how it all started. It’s my only ex- 
cuse.”’ He hesitated. “I’m most awfully 
sorry to have hurt you,” he said huskily. 

She smiled—a little wobegone smile that 
was not without bitterness. 

“You couldn’t help it,” she said. “Be- 
sides—it’s all over now.” 

“Yes—of course, it’s all over now—es- 
pecially as far as I am concerned.” He 
drew himself upright. “Anyhow—before 
you call the inspector—” 

“But I’m not going to call the inspector. 
Why should I1?—not yet at least.” 

He stared at her. 

“You mean—good heavens, Mademoiselle 
—you don’t mean that you are going to 
help me out of this mess?” 

“For what else should I be here?” 

She came forward and Jaid a white hand 
on his arm. “Aren’t you a little glad to 
see me—Louis?”’ 


OR a minute a haze floated before his 
eyes. When it cleared he saw a sweet 
face close to his own, a pair of lips which 
trembled and yet smiled at him. He pressed 
| his hand to his head. 
| ‘“Mademoiselle—I beg your pardon—I 
| don’t understand-—” 
“T asked if you were not a little glad to 
see me. Is that so very strange or diffi- 


| “But—” He did not finish his sentence. 


Like so many flashes of light a dozen half. 
formed possibilities passed before his mind, 
Was he in reality the count? Did he, by 
some extraordinary coincidence, bear that 
nobleman such a strong resemblance that 
even his fiancée was deceived? Had the 
lucky pig miraculously changed him or 
blinded her? Each suggestion seemed 
equally unlikely and equally absurd. The 
one thing that was certain was Mademoi- 
selle Theodora herself and the small white 
hand resting on his arm. The instinct of 
self-preservation, or possibly the latent 
spirit of Slippery Bill—or possibly some- 
thing altogether different—urged him to 
take it and press it between both his own, 

“Forgive me if I seem very stupid,” he 
said. “Look upon me asea sort of invalid 
with whom one must have patience. You 
see, I can’t remember anything—not a 
single detail.” 

“Not even the woman—you—you—” 

“loved?”” He shook his head regret- 
fully. “I’m afraid not. Though, if it had 
the chance, I know it would all come 
back.’ As he looked down into her face, 
he winced at the thought of what his real 
memories might consist. “It’s infernally 
hard,” he said with truth and considerable 
force. 

“Yes,” she agreed, sighing, “very hard.” 
Her hand dropped from his arm and she 
turned away from him. He felt that the 
tears were very near the surface. “It’s like 
beginning life all over again,” she went on, 
half to herself. 

He nodded ruefully. 

“For me at least. To all intents and 
purposes I’m a new-born babe. “I don't 
even know my own name.” 

“Your name is Louis de Beaulieu.” 

“So I am told, Mademoiselle. But I 
don’t know.” 

She looked at him keenly and since, 
for once in a way and quite against the 
principles of his criminal self, he was tell- 
ing the truth, he bore her scrutiny without 
fli:.ching. 

**Then—then I suppose I had better go,” 
she said unsteadily. ‘I would never have 
come if I had realized that—that, of 
course, you would have forgotten me, too.” 
She moved toward the door. He followed 
her. Prudence flew to the winds. She was 
flushed with humiliation and he had hu- 
miliated her. Here was a charming and 
lovely woman who came to him with her 
love and confidence and he rebuffed her, in- 
sulted her by telling her that he did not 
even remember her existence. That was too 
much. Hardened criminal though he might 
be, Slippery Bill was evidently chivalrous 
to the bone. He interposed himself firmly 
between the lady and the door. 


“T)ON’T go!” he blurted out. “Please 

don’t go—not like that, at any rate, 
Sit down and tell me all about everything, 
about yourself and myself. It’s a wretched 
business, but perhaps we can help each 
other. At least we ought to try. Please 
don’t punish me like this.” 

“TI don’t want to punish you,” she said 
gently. “It’s not your fault.” 

“Well, sit down then—there—by the 
fire. Let me take off your furs for you— 
so. Are you comfortable? Is it too warm 
for you?” 

She smiled up into his eager face and 
the smile transfigured her. Monsieur de 
Beaulieu forgot to look away. 

“At any rate you have remembered how 
to be nice,” she said. “Thank you—I am 
very comfortable. Won’t you sit down— 
over there?” 

The gentle reminder recalled him to him- 
self and he bowed stiffly. 

“Thank you, Mademoiselle—” 

“Don’t be offended.”” There was now a 
suspicion of genuine laughter in her gray 
eyes. “You see, we are starting life all 
over again.” 

“Of course,” he said decorously, from 
the other side of the fireplace. “All the 
same I should like to know something of 
my pre-existence, if I may so call it. 
Would you mind?” 

She did not answer at once. She stared 
gravely into the fire and he felt with a 
sense of shame that the subject must neces- 
sarily be painful to her. He bent forward 
in an attitude of confidential friendliness. | 

“Let me help you,” he said. “I'll begin 
by asking questions. Am I, for instance, 
really the Count Louis de Beaulieu?” 

She looked at him in quick surprise. 

“Of course,” she said. 

“And you are Mademoiselle Theodora 
de Melville?” 

She nodded without speaking and_he 
hesitated, knowing that he was near deli- 
cate ground, yet desperately anxious to 
know more. eye > 

“J know I sound like an inquisitor,” he 
went on humbly, “but you must have par 

(Continued on page 102) 
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DANERSK 


A design like this, taken from the 
peasant art of the past is as uni- 
versal in its appeal as a rare block 
print or a set of Brittany dishes 











THESE DEALERS ARE EXHIBITING THE SPANISH 
PEASANT SET AND OTHER DANERSK FURNITURE 


ATLANTA, GA, 
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E. Browne Decorating Co. 
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The quest of the pone is charm- 
ingly answered in such forms as 
these—where the naiveté of the past 
4s combined with colors as pose as 


&e of ff of ANERSK Spanish peasant 


furniture is true to the tradi- 
se D 22. tion of furniture made beau- 
tiful through color as well 
BEEBE as line. In designing this 
Danersk group, we went, as always, to the 
sources. A rare old Spanish bed with oval 
painted headboard, a simple chest, and 
quaint peasant chair were the authentic orig- 
inals around which the set was created. 
The color schemes and design themes 
were evolved after an exhaustive study of 
the peasant art of the Continent. Our 
moderately priced furniture is never a cheap 
copy of something expensive and elabor- 
ate. Itis furniture simple in line but finished 
in these exquisite designs and executed in 
the same artistry that characterizes our 
choicest pieces. Picture your own room or 
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Furniture 
of simple peasant lines 
decorated in exquisite lacquer colors 
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a guest room hung with some delightful 
chintz and furnished with pieces from the 
Spanish peasant group. The body color is 
old ivory and coral with clear peasant colors 
in designs harmonious with many fabrics. 

You can get a livable selection of five 
of these individual and charming pieces 
for less than four hundred dollars. This is 
a signal achievement in furniture largely 
hand made and entirely hand decorated. 

Danersk furniture is made for the bed- 
room, dining room, breakfast room, and 
sun parlor, as well as handsome individual 
pieces and groups for the living room. It 
is finished in the natural woods, as well as 
the beautiful Danersk lacquer colors. 

The same careful attention will be given 
to your order whether you purchase from 
your dealer, decorator or direct from us. 
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tience with me. You can treat me as a 
sort of harmless lunatic if you like, but re- 
member that you are the only person who 
can help me. Won't you tell me something 
more—tell: me, for instance, where you 
live?” 

“I lived in France,’ she said, with a 
faint emphasis on the past tense. 

“Was it there that we—eh—first met?” 

“‘Yes,”’ she said, and blushed. The blush 
was distracting. De Beaulieu fingered his 
eye-glass nervously. 

“Was that very long ago?” 

“Five years.” 


Yh, no.” She looked at him with 
puzzled brows. ‘We only knew each other 
for a week. It was a case of love at first 
sight. Then you went away to make your 
fortune.” 


E nodded gravely. It occurred to him 

that there lay a possible clue to the 
mystery. A week is a short time to re- 
member and five years a long time in 
which to forget. A faint resemblance 
might easily develop, backed by circum- 
stance, into something more definite. 

“I understood—eh—that we were—were 
—are—engaged?”’ he ventured, cautiously. 

Her eyes returned to the fire. 

“But certainly.” For the first time he 
detected a foreign nuance in her speech and 
manner. ‘We were engaged, but my father 
objected. He turned you out of our house.”’ 

Monsieur de Beaulieu drew himself up. 
It annoyed him to find that he was still 
saddled with a doubtful character. 

“Why? Did they object to me?” 

“You had no money—in those days,” 


(To be continued 


she answered with a faint smile. “And 
they said that you were—well, just a little 
wild.” 

It was no use feeling aggrieved. A man 
with Slippery Bill’s record might be thank. 
ful to come off so lightly. 

“Apparently you overcame their—prejy. 
dices, however?” he suggested. 

She threw back her head with a fasgj. 
nating movement of defiance. 

“Indeed not!’’ she said. 

“Then, Mademoiselle, I’m afraid I really 
don’t understand how you came here.” 

“T ran away.” 

“From your parents?” 

“TI was very unhappy,” she said, almost 
in a whisper. 

“Yes—but surely—wasn’t it very un- 
wise?” 

Her lips twitched. 

“You were in New York,” she said, 
“and you wrote to me.” 

“Well?” 

“Well—then I ran away.” 

He rose slowly from his chair, as 
though impelled by an irresistible force. 

“You ran away—where to?” 

“To England.” 

“What—what for?” 

Her eyes avoided his. Her blush deep- 
ened. 

“I would rather not say.” 

“I insist. I must know. Why did you 
come to England?” 

She looked at him again—this time with 
resolve and a faint flicker of laughter in 
her eyes. 

“You insist?” she asked. 

“I insist.” 

“Well, then—I came to England to 
marry you.” 
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DETAILS FROM THE 
PARIS OPENINGS 


AQUIN excels, as usual, in the simple 

treatment of cloth and crépe. Her open- 
ing, one of the last to be given, included 
many slender models, made with the Pa- 
quin low waist-line, open neck, square, 
round and oval, and long sleeves. There is 
practically no radical change either in the 
silhouette or in the general details. It 
seems as though Paquin’s talents are bent 
toward perfecting an established mode, 
rather than creating a strikingly new one 
this spring. 

The Paquin peplum is familiar and it 
appears again and again as part of her 
gowns of cloth and crépe. An interesting 
circular tendency is shown in some of the 
peplums, while others are frankly of the 
straight apron variety. Tunics are some- 
times cut in circular lines, but the circular 
skirt is not featured. Frocks of foulards, 
printed chiffons and, of course, serges and 
other wool fabrics appear in this group. 

In suits Paquin exploits the classic line, 
fulness being introduced into the skirt by 
means of flat plaits introduced at the sides 
or in the front only. When the jacket is 
short it hangs rather freely from the 
shoulders and is finished with a single or 
double ripple flounce. The sleeves are 
either the popular bell shape or an equally 
wide sleeve ending at or just below the 
elbow. 

Godets are sponsored by Paquin in sev- 
eral handsome suits of black taffeta. The 
jackets are cut with the godets on the sides 
and the side fronts, the backs lying smooth 
and flat. The skirts remain short—ap- 
proximately twelve inches from the floor 
and, of course, give the appearance of ex- 
treme slenderness. 

Coats are distinguished by their full 
skirts and an unusually becoming bloused 
effect at the sides and back. As for color, 
Paquin makes much of the beige and cop- 
per tones. 

For evening Paquin features black satin 
and a very beautiful black chiffon em- 
broidered in gold. Skirts are longer in this 
group and draperies are pronouncedly long. 
Like every other couturier, Paquin dis- 
plays a great number of lace gowns, not- 
ably in black and shades of brown. 


VERY wide, square-meshed black filet 

lace is featured in all of the collec- 
tions. Filet, dyed to match the fabric, is, 
in fact, almost over-riding Chantilly for 
first place. Madeleine and Madeleine make 
much of red filet, in a coarse, square- 
meshed net, and particularly intriguing is 
a brilliant yellow filet insertion embroidered 
in dark blue. 

There are many novelties in the Made- 
leine and Madeleine collection. With some 
of their serge and foulard models they are 
showing a scarf of the fabric suggesting 
the shawl-scarves of far-off Hindustan. 


There is one frock of what appears to be 
beige Shetland wool, loosely knitted, and 
trimmed about the neck, the lower edges 
and the short sleeves, with knitted lace in- 
sertion. The underdress of rust Georgette 
shows three deep tucks on each side, be- 
neath the rounded knitted tunic. 

Many of the dainty frocks of organdie 
in the collection are trimmed with em- 
broidery and tiny tucks and adorned with 
rosebuds. A frock of black crépe de Chine 
is trimmed with black cellophane lace and 
girdled across the front with a spray of 
small red rosebuds. Black cellophane lace, 
in fact, appears again and again at all the 
maisons and certainly it makes a most 
effective trimming. 

Drecoll features the high-collared coat 
and gown and makes many very smart 
bolero frocks. For his evening gowns 
Drecoll features the modes of the Second 
Empire, and combines white crépe with 
black lace. Many of the plain black eve- 
ning costumes are trimmed with silver rib- 
bon, an effect greatly liked by all who at- 
tended this opening. 

Generally speaking the Drecoll tailored 
models are somber in color; there are 
several combinations of dark gray and 
black and, of course, black and dark blue 
are greatly in evidence. A light touch is 
given by short waistcoats of white piqué, 
or blouses of white satin stuff. A white 
organdie blouse bound with black ciré rib- 
bon is a distinct novelty. 


EVERAL evening frocks of brilliant 

metal brocades are shown by Lelong, 
while effective frocks of black satin am 
black and white lace are adorned with 
flowers, in one case a long-stemmed silver 
lily and in another a great spray of flowers 
made of vivid red ostrich flues. 

Lelong employs some taffeta, much gray 
lace and much gray in all tissues. His 
plaid taffetas are attractive. And an eve 
ning gown of green plaid is certainly odd. 

Charlotte makes much of puffed taffeta 
particularly as great collars on: evening 
cloaks trimmed with great ruches of puffed 
taffeta. A great puff of taffeta crosses the 
front of a black taffeta frock just below 
the girdle, and the lace train of a blue 
taffeta and lace evening gown is edged 
with a great puff of blue taffeta. There Is 
a smart flaring coat of black taffeta 
bordered with the puffing and a slender 
little black taffeta slip is trimmed with a 
six-inch fluted ruff which begins at the hip 
on the right side, passes around the neck 
and then down the left to the skirt-edge. 

Smartest of Rolande’s models are, the 
tailored frocks of black crépe de Chine 
with loose “swingy” little jackets with wide 
sleeves which flare a bit toward the wrist, 
and inch-wide straight collars which fall 
away easily from the back of the neck. 
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“Perfectly 


Every woman dreams of finding 
a lustrous long silk glove that will 
fit her hands exactly as they should 
be fitted. And every woman’s 
dream comes true when she wears 
Mohawk Silk Gloves. They are 
as durable as they are beautiful, 
because they are made of the 











purest silk. ; 
Other Mohawk ductions 
which will: please : ce 
Glove-Silk Underwear 
Silk Hosi« eee 
Moc ne Gloves 
May we send you an interesting bro- 
chure, ‘‘Fitting Tributes to Femini: 
Graces?’’ Address Dept. B. 


Mohawk Glove Corporation 
257 Fourth 
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ism in his brown eyes; the same sensitive 
and proud mouth.... An exile! 

“You'll come out to our place, of 
course?” he asked eagerly. “We're not far 
from Settigano—a small house, but an as- 
tonishing view of the city and some fine old 


cypresses.”’ 

“I’m leaving Florence to-morrow,’ I 
said. 

“Then come to-night. I’ve got lots to 
talk about. You know I'm not bridge- 


building any more. I've rather gone in for 
art—collecting, and all that. Make a sort 
of study of the primitives. I'd like to show 
you what I've found.” 

There was such a begging in his voice 
that I said quickly: “I'll come, of course. 
How shall I find you?” 

He explained in detail, drawing a rough 
map on the stone parapet to show me where 
the tram stopped and where I would find 
the path leading from the highroad to their 
villa, Il Tramonto. 

“Come before sunset,” he said. 
view’s magnificent.” 

I promised and he swung away, keeping, 
it seemed on purpose, the sunny side of the 
street, in defiance of Italian custom which 
hugs the shadow during the blistering white 
days of August. Kinney might have been 
strolling along a mist-soaked Devon down 
between fragrant hedge-rows. Yet all about 
him the heat fumes quivered and shim- 
mered, and the stone pavements burned be- 
neath his feet. He was making the best 
of a bargain, but I had no way of telling 
whether it was good or bad, lean or fat. 
And I was, I admit, curious. 


“The 


SPENT the day in the damp galleries of 

the Pitti, tiptoeing down shining acres 
of polished floor—a lonely tourist gaping at 
serried rows of indifferent masterpieces. 
Then, seeing that the sun was already gath- 
ering about itself the golden mists of the 
Arno, I crossed the city and took the tram 
to Settignano. Kinney’s map had _ been 
very explicit—he had always been a su- 
perlative draughtsman!—so that I found 
the path to his villa just where he had said 
it would be: “Behind a farmhouse, through 
a gate painted green, and then follow the 
cypress alley.” 

I thought, as I climbed slowly up be- 
tween the somber, flanking trees: “Beauty! 
That, at any rate, they have.’ The dark 
green tips, very far above me, gilded by 
the light of the setting sun, seemed to trace 
invisible spirals upon a sky the color of 
turquoise, opaque and flawless. The house 
stood upon a double terrace and was ap- 
proached by  wing-shaped_ stone _ steps. 
Glancing up, I saw Kinney and his wife 
leaning on the terrace railing and staring 
off at the valley. The sunlight was on 
them, too, and as they stood there shoulder 
to shoulder, they were like gilded effigies, 
perhaps a god and goddess of love or hap- 
piness. His arm was around her and they 
were still, as if listening to the beating of 


their own hearts. The perverse thought 
came to me: “Ten years of this! Good 
Lord, how awful... .” 

Esther Milward had changed. At first, 


when I clasped her hand and saw that fas- 
cinating mouth again, I couldn't be sure— 
she wasn't visibly older; darker, perhaps— 
Italy had done that much. I had seen her 
first in an Austrian mist, with her face 
stung by raindrops and her hair aglitter 
with them—a muddy, radiant, daring wo- 
man face to face with love. Now she was 
wearing a black velvet dress girdled with 
jet, and long jet earrings set in gold dangled 
from her ears. It was charming, stunning, 
but a shade too artistic for Lady Milward. 
As Mrs. Kinney, she was playing a new 
réle—she, too, was a lover in exile. And 
in the meeting of our eyes she challenged 
me: “I'm happy! I told you I would be. 
I told you I'd make a success of it. I have. 
I have, d'you hear?” 


ELL, outwardly, it was perfect. We 

stood on the terrace, politely uncon- 
scious of the “drama” again, staring off at 
the Dome, the Towers and the Palaces, 
beautiful stone flowers dusted with the pol- 
len of yellow twilight. A cuckoo was sing- 
ing in the young cypresses of Vincigliata, 
and somewhere in the shadowy garden be- 
neath us a fountain gushed and rippled over 
the worn, stone lips of an old basin. 

“Splendid, isn’t it?” Kinney demanded. 
“Beautiful. Eh?” 

Mrs. Kinney turned away with an abrupt 
gesture. “Let's go in. It’s rather too 
beautiful.” 

“Esther prefers England,’ Kinney said. 

She gave him a quick look. “But I 
don’t!” 

“My dear, have you forgotten- 
“Oh, I said this was obvious. 
sets can be rococo. .. .” 

They laughed, and 
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hand, giving her fingers a long Dressur 

She had outdone herself in my behalf 
The dining-room was full of yellow a 
The table had been set with strips of crip 
son brocade and purple glass. I had a 
unpleasant feeling that I personified he, 
world, and that Esther Milward, Mrs. Kin. 
ney, meant to dazzle me. All this brave 
show of form and finish was to prove tha 
there had been no backsliding, even jn exile 
Even, I would better say, in Paradise’ 
And they didn't know, poor mortals, poo 
lovers, that the rest of the world had ter. 
gotten them! : 

I would have been surer of their vic. 
tory if they had dined me according to 
their custom—on the terrace, very @/ rears 
indeed. The Italian maid-servant was 
scared and awkward. The cook came to 
the door to peer in at this unusual elegance 
And the food was a bad imitation of Eng. 
lish food. r 
_ Kinney, very erect and, I think, uncom. 
fortable in his evening clothes, watched the 
bungling servant, wincing visibly when she 
passed behind his chair. Esther ighored 
everything and every one but me. Tense 
and watchful, with burning eyes, she strove 
to hold my attention away from the details 
to hold me down to the facts of her 
triumph. She had Kinney; she had Italy: 
she was still beautiful. In the candle. 
light her shoulders and arms were flay. 
less, cool as ivory, and her brown eyes were 
provocative and her mouth smiled. She 
wasn't a great woman, but she was a plucky 
one. She seemed to be balancing her happi- 
ness in both hands for me to see. “I have 
this, and this, and this. . . .” 

After dinner she wandered away into the 
big, shadowy sala, and with a cigaret be- 
tween her lips sat down at the piano, Kin- 
ney spoke irritably in Italian to the servant 


and she went out, banging the door, 
“Damned _ nuisance, food,” he said. 
“Let's look at my treasures.” 
E had them in the library—an im- 


mense, uncarpeted room without win- 
dows which must have been built quite re- 
cently. The walls were lined with books, 
papered with them, from floor to ceiling, 
Only one wall was reserved for the paint- 
ings that came and went for Kinney’s in- 
spection. He had, it seemed, become quite 
an “expert”. He could, in the mysterious 
manner of such experts, tell a bogus from 
a real Piero di Cosimo by the mere brush- 
ing of his Anglo-Saxon nose over the sur- 
face of the canvas. He had “discovered” 
a new Botticelli in a farmhouse somewhere; 
had pounced upon the skull of Santa Chiara 
and declared it a substitute for the real 
skull which he maintained was hidden with- 
in a terra cotta bust of the saint at Sienna. 
He owned a veritable, and quite marvelous, 
Luini. Framed in black and gold, it stood 
on the mantel-shelf, and he took it down to 
show me the exquisite surfaces, letting me 
run. my finger over the Madonna’s face and 
trace the faultless outlines of fruits and 
leaves and twisted tendril vines. 

“You must wonder,’ he said, “that 1 
could interest myself in this sort of thing. 
I don’t take gracefully to idleness. When 
we came down here, I cast about for some- 
thing to do. I was through with engineer- 
ing for good. Couldn't stick it.” His 
eyes wavered and he put the Luini back, 
standing a little away to stare at it while 
he talked. “I fell in with an American 
who lives here—an enthusiast. He knows 
more about the early fellows than the Ital- 
ians themselves. I used to walk with him 
up into the hill towns and little villages, 
stalking masterpieces. By Jove, it got me! 
I began to study. Found I had a sort of 
flair for it. After all, success is only a 
matter of enthusiasm. .. .” 

His voice trailed off and he stood there 
sucking at his pipe, staring at the placid 
Madonna. I saw him in his early days, 
watching the growth of great bridges that 
straddled hills and waded rivers, with the 
rattle and shriek of cranes and winches, 
donkey engines and riveters in his ears, 
and his little army of workers turning to 
him for the word, and pride in his heart. 


FE. moved away and unlocked a cabinet 
to show me dish carved, he said. 
by Benvenuto. “Found it in a reduced 
nobleman’s china closet,’ he explained, 
dusting it off. “These Italians will sell 
anything.” 
“Don’t you like them, then?” J 
He frowned. “I don’t understand them, 
he said. “Funny beggars! The new school 
is arrogant, mad, decadent and modern in 
a breath. The old school is conservative, 
pious, stupid. I fall between two stools, 
here. I've made few friends. To begin 
with, I speak Italian abominably, and I 
despise their English—somehow I cant 
(Continued on page 106) 
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Little Problem 
in Your Home? 


Maybe it’s the wall paper that 
“swears” at the rug— 


| “IFmported Prints” 
il for Spring and Summer Frocks 


} | 
: > “a | | keeping with our policy of presenting 


| to our patrons the newest ideas in fine 

Cotton Fabrics from the fashion centers of 
this country and Europe, we have prepared 
a large collection of “Imported Prints.” 


qT A complete showing of these new fabrics for 
Ine 1921 (sold exclusively by James McCutcheon 
: & Company) is now ready. 


3 English Prints—Upwards of one hundred 
| small, quaint designs in delightful colorings. 


: Tropical Prints—Restfully cool under warm 
|i skies. A lighter texture printed in clear 
tones on tinted grounds. 


| English and French Dress Sateens 

| Tub fabrics in exclusive designs such as 
one would expect to find only in the less 
practical materials. There is the sheen of 
Silk in the dull cast so smart this season. 


Samples of the above fabrics mailed on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., New York 








parchment or silk in the new 

lamp shade— 

Maybe it’s how to have the 

breakfast room done—in Jf | | 
| 
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Maybe it’s whether to have | 
| 


orange and blue or lavender |f | 
and green— 


Don’t Worry in 
Just put your little problem in | 

an envelope and mail it to | 

Anne Duncan at Harper’s | 

Bazar— nm | 
Then forget all about it— I | 
Meanwhile this ablest of inte- 
rior decorators will have set 
her wits and her experience to | 
work— 
And some fine morning, along 
with your breakfast coffee will 
come a letter telling you just 
what to do and how to do it. . 


Her Address? 


ANNE DUNCAN | 


Department of Interior Decorating 
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in Boat Building 


S exemplified in Etco Cruisettes, Standardized 
Construction means the elimination of experiments 
and disappointments; it means the highest value in 
workmanship and materials, and at the same time, boats 
priced lower than any others. 
Exico Standardized Motor Boats are notable for their 
seaworthiness, the reliability of their power plants, their 
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of operation, easy maintenance of speed, superior 
equipment, and the Astonishingly Low Prices. 
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B1359—This “Dainty Maid” 
with blue, pink or rose colored 
bouquet, dress, shawl and cap 
makes a doorstop of striking 
color and heavy enough to 
hold any door. 8 in. high. 
Price $7.50 
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ceptable gift at 
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| respect a man who speaks with an accent.” 


| nificent, 


He lifted his head suddenly. “By Jove, 
I'd like to get back to England!” 

“Why don’t you?” 

“Go back?” he asked with a startled 
look. 

“Yes.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t—” 

He hesitated, seeing his wife in the door- 
way. She came toward us, smiling, one 
hand on her hip, the other still holding a 
cigaret. “You couldn’t what, dear?” she 
asked. 

He faced her. “Go home to England.” 

She looked from his flushed face to me, 
the smile unchanging, as if she hadn’t cour- 
age enough to alter her expression. “But 
I thought that was settled,” she said. 
“This was to be home. We weren’t to go 
back, ever.” 

“We aren’t going back.” 

“But you said—” 

She caught her breath, as if she felt 
herself on the brink of a precipice. A look 
of sickness passed across her face, an al- 
most visible shiver of the spirit. She 
slipped her arm through Kinney’s and 
leaned against him. “I thought, for a 
minute, you were unhappy,” she whispered. 

“Nonsense!” Kinney’s voice was loud 
and reassuring. “I have just been con- 
fessing to Webb my complete, my trium- 
phant happiness.” 

She met my eyes. “I came in to tell 
you,” she said, “that there’s going to be 
a moon. Shall we go outside?” 


KINNEY followed us reluctantly, linger- 
ing to put out the electric reflectors 
that blazed upon his treasures. A moon 
had indeed come out of the mountains, 
very yellow and a little one-sided, after 
the manner of old moons, And now there 
were nightingales in the woods. 

“I’m very proud of him,” Esther Mil- 
ward said, leaning on the stone railing and 
tossing her cigaret down into the shadowy 
garden. 

“He seems to have done awfully well.” 

“I want them to know—the people who 
hurt him, because of me.” 

Kinney came to the door, and seeing 
us, seemed to hesitate, Mrs. Kinney 
whispered to me: “Are you going straight 
to England?” 

Surprised, I answered: “Yes.” 

“Will you take a letter to my son?” 

“My dear Mrs. Kinney, surely there is 
some other way?” 

She shook her head with a sort of 
desperate anger. “No! No! They won't 
give him my letters.” 

Kinney had gone into the house again. 
Mrs. Kinney covered her face with her 
hands and for a moment shivered uncon- 
trollably. Then she straightened and I 
saw her face, changed and old, no longer 
watchful but distraught. 

“Did I startle you?” she asked. “I’m 
sorry. Only I was afraid I hadn’t time to 
ask you, so I bolted— JDon't think I 
haven’t written my son. I have. And 
twice he answered. Once, from his school; 
a funny letter. ‘Dear Mumsie,’ and a lot 
of school gossip, and, ‘I hope you are well.’ 
Then, again, a year or so ago. He was 
in Switzerland with his tutor. Lately— 
nothing.” 

She lifted her beautiful head and met 
my eyes. “He’s twenty, you know. A 
darling. He must be a darling.” 

“Of course. But aren't you asking too 
much of him?” 

“You mean—” 

“He has his allegiances. After all, he’s 
there, and you're here, in Italy.” 


HE looked beyond me, her expression 

changing. Kinney was coming out 
again with her wrap over his arm. And 
what she did for him was miraculous, mag- 
Literally, she grew young again, 
as if she were forcing her pain and bit- 
terness back into her inner consciousness, 
out of Kinney’s sight. Her lips smiled. 
The old love swam into her eyes, caressing 
him as he came toward her. Her body was 
mysteriously triumphant, dedicated to him, 
I have never seen a more insolent gesture. 
She meant to say, and said louder than 
words, that she, at least, had not failed. 
Oh, she held him to it! I thought, as 
he put the wrap around her shoulders. 
“She wants her son and he wants his 
bridges.” 

They had instead, the Italian moon, It 
topped the hills and sailed low in the 
amber sky, filling the valley with a sort of 
ghostly moonlight, dim and __ strange. 
Esther Milward slipped her arm through 
Kinney’s, and we walked up and down the 
terrace, our voices sounding very loud and 
out of place in that spot made for lutes 
and whisperings, that alien loneliness. 

When I left, Kinney walked to the tram, 


| carrying a primitive contadino’s lantern to 


light us safely through the somber tunnel 
of the cypress alley. To the last he 
was very gay, very friendly. I'll be hanged 
if I know whether he was aware of his own 
tragedy, or not. Once he said: “I dare 
say there’s been lots of talk about us?” 

“Not recently. After all, there’s nothing 
more to be said.” 

“Ah!” He flourished the lantern. You 
see we proved it!” 

“Proved what?” 

“Why, that every one has a right to 
happiness! A_ right.  Incontrovertible! 
Only people don’t dare. They prefer to 
be unhappy, in safety. Cowards.” He 
caught my hand and shook it violently. 
“Here’s your tram. Good-by. It’s been 
jolly, seeing you again.” 

As the lighted car rumbled back toward 
the city between high villa walls and olive 
groves, I thought of Kinney stumbling up 
the path between the cypresses, his shadow, 
cast by that capering lantern, looming gi- 
gantic and grotesque by his side. 

Esther Milward would be waiting on the 
terrace. And he would lean there, close to 
her, staring off at sleeping Florence, old 
Florence, secretive and elusive Florence, 
city of stone flowers. 

And the damnable part of it would be 
that no one would know and no one, not 
even Sir Frank Milward, M. P., would 
care! 


I AM not trying to prove anything. To 
me it is a matter of supreme indif- 
ference whether they did right or wrong. 
I am only interested in recording, for the 
benefit of romantic women and skeptical 
men, my own impression of that “great 
affair’. Undoubtedly they did a shock- 
ing thing. Esther Milward shrugged her 
lovely shoulders and turned her back on a 
faultless husband and a charming child— 
she herself said, you remember, that her 
son must be charming—to take what she 
wanted of happiness. Kinney betrayed his 
code and smashed his idols and tore off his 
gilded laurels. Neither of them had seemed 
particularly desperate; they were not even 
dramatic in the manner of their going. Re- 
member, I saw them, plodding hand in 
hand through the rain, with that look in 
their eyes of a smouldering light. . . . 

And then the deluge! Her family sum- 
moning her back, demanding her back, 
threatening, denouncing. Milward’s family 
preserving an icy silence and snatching his 
son, Esther's son, away to their Kentish 
seat, where they intended to hold him 
against “that outrageous woman”, his 
mother. Kinney’s family vaguely apolo- 
getic and eager to mend matters. A deluge 
of letters sent post-haste to Italy—letters 
from bishops and curates, lawyers and 
friends, business associates and relatives. 
Milward, M. P., being patted consolingly 
on the back in the House. Talk, talk, 
talk! And all the while those two were 
at Venice, at Verona, at Florence. . .. 
How shall I say what beauty they had? 
What kisses flavored with the bitter-sweet- 
ness of long denial? They had made their 
choice, and perhaps neither of them thought 
about, or cared, for the future. 

There are times when the present is 
complete enough. .. . I can see them din- 
ing in little restaurants on the lagoon— 
August, in Venice—with a bottle of red 
wine between them and a soft-eyed Italian 
waiter tending them with a sort of worship, 
and their gondola outside, the gondolier 
asleep, waiting patiently for the time when 
he should take them across to the Lido, 
smiling in the dark at their secret laughter, 
winking at their silences. I can see them, 
later, in Florence, where their letters and 
telegrams must have caught up with them 
—for even happiness cannot outstrip of- 
fended morality. They probably laughed 
at the breakfast table; Esther excited and 
secretly pleased at her own audacity; 
Kinney silent and flushed, with stormy 
eyes. 

“Confounded impudence, all of it. As 
if our lives weren’t our own!” 

Esther would make a little grimace. 
“Let them talk. We can afford to be gen- 
erous—even with our reputations.” 

“But we have done nothing—” 

I can imagine her running around the 
breakfast table to put her hand over his 
mouth. “Don’t begin to question now, my 
dear!” 

And then together they probably read 
Milward’s dignified epistles offering for- 
giveness, promising to “overlook” what so 
patently loomed larger than either his 
good-will or his charity. 

I can imagine them holding their heads 
high, rather stimulated by curious stares 
and whisperings. I dare say there were 
people who envied them, and people who 
imitated them, and people who felt a 

(Concluded on page 126) 
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Mme. Polly’s 


Toilet Preparations 
Available Everywhere 


In your own city, in your own 
home, you may now enjoy the re- 
markable results achieved by Mme. 
Polly’s toiletries, 

Mme. Polly will be glad to advise 
you as to your particular require- 
ments for toilet preparations and 
furnish the name of the nearest 
dealer who handles them. Address 
Dept. H, Mme. Polly, 216 West 42nd 
St., New York City. 
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Mme. Polly’s Pepp-O-Stringent 


An exceptional preparation that re- 
stores elasticity and firmness to sagging 
muscles and eliminates lines. Its ef- 
fect is delightfully refreshing and_re- 
juvenating. Two Sizes—$!.00 and $2.00 


Other Mme. Polly Toiletries 
Face Cream $1.50 & $2.50 
Face Powder 1.25 
Face Powder Compact 75 
Lash-Coa 
Talcum Powder 

Hair Salve 

Lip Rouge Stick 

Compact Vanitye 2 
Combination Compact 1 
Rouge Compact .75 
Almond Bleaching Cream 


$1.50 & $2.00 : 
—— Myre Pally 
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None Genuine Without This Trade Mark. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR REMOVER 


A treatment that will remove perma- 
nently all Superfluous Hair from the 
face or any part of the body without 
leaving a mark on the most delicate 
skin. Removes entire hair roots and 
destroys the hair duct. No electric 
needle, burning caustics or powders 
used, 
One application of Mi-Rita will quickly 
and completely remove all undesirable 
hair without pain, leaving the skin soft 
and smooth. 
Every woman who is troubled with 
superfluous hair should know that Mi- 
Rita will permanently destroy the most 
stubborn growth of hair, and this treat- 
ment can be used successfully at home. 

Send for Free Beauty Book listing our 

exclusive Preparations for beautifying 

ce skin and hair. For sale at all Drug 

} esies oe Toilet Counters or write 

Pr. Margaret Ruppert 

ole Owner of the Mi-Rita Treatment 

ept. D, 1112 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 
Established 22 years 
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Middies ,Smocks 


Regulation Dresses 





The Utmost in 
Middy Value 


Middies 
that cost less than SIS HOP- 
KINS, because they lack some 


There are created 


vital quality of fabric or 
workmanship. There are 
Middies that cost more,—yet 
offer no more in the garment. 
For in SIS HOPKINS you 
find the utmost possible in 
quality of material and infi- 
nite care of workmanship—at 
the lowest price at which it 
may be produced. 

We put the name on the Label 
for you to find because we pride 
ourselves on the workmanship of 
a SIS HOPKINS Middy, Smock 
or Regulation Dress,—the double 
stitching in every garment, the 
assurance that it will wash with- 
out fading. 

Illustrated is No. 667, a regulation 
middy blouse of Lonsdale Jean, lace 
front with collar and cuffs of Genuine 
Palmer Linen, finished with three 
rows of white tape. Patch pocket. 
New puff cuff. 

No. 546. Same style of all Lonsdale 
Jean in all white or white with navy, 


red or copen collar and cuffs. Sizes 
6 to 22 and 34 to 44. 


The SIS HOPKINS Smile Means 
Garment Worth While. 


Write for Style Book, giving 
your dealer’s name. 


WM. C. WEILLER & CO. 
1270 Broadway, N. Y. 


Factory 
BALTIMORE, Md. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


A POSTMAN OF COTTERBURY 
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Story 


(Continued from page 71) 


as if he did not thoroughly understand. 

“No, I can’t,’ said Maudie. 

He did not reply, did not say: “Why?” 
In that moment she hated him. Didn't he 
want her, then? But she knew that he did 
want her, and he enraged her because he 
did not press her. : 

Indeed, he replied: “Well, if you can't, 
you can't.” 

With a sigh, he adjusted the bag on his 
shoulder and went on. 

When Sunday came, Maudie began the 
day by not caring. She then wept. She 
filled the dinner hour by a triangular quar- 
rel with her two sisters. She announced a 
headache and went to bed. Then she put 
on the blue shantung blouse, an enormous 
black hat decorated with seven roses, and 
went out, emphasizing the defiant perch of 
her head by twirling round and round in the 
air a stalk of cow's parsley which she had 
plucked in her anger. 

She went along the road towards Shan- 
ford, miserably lonely and furious. Behind 
a hedge she heard the low laughter of a 
couple. She slapped her tears away. As 
she went on, nothing in the beauty of the 
scene assisted her misery, neither the lambs 
leaping on four straight legs, nor the apple 
blossoms showering in the wind. She went 
a long way past Nibley church, on the end- 
less road that shone like powdered glass in 
the sun, 

At last, as she reached the outer suburbs 
of Shanford town, she sat down upon a 
green bank, not caring if she marked her 
skirt. Burying her face in hot, dusty hands, 
she began io cry. A long time seemed to 
elapse, during which she saw herself un- 
loved, without a future, hopeless. Perhaps 
she'd die young. What a pity to die at 
nineteen! Maudie was sorry for herself 
and wept faster. He didn’t care for her. 
Not what she called caring. 


HEN, from the empty air, resounded a 
voice: “Good morrow, pretty lady. And 
whither, I mean whence, these tears?” 

She started and looked up, then in- 
stinctively turned her face away to wipe her 
red eyes. 

“Looks like clearing up,” said the man, 
“eh, old daisy?” 

She did not answer. He hesitated. He 
did not quite know what to do, though he 
was Tom Totland, who achieved more suc- 
cesses along the sea front than any other 
shopman in Shanford. So he felt ashamed 
of his embarrassment: hang it all! a man 
of the world, in a black and white check 
suit and a red satin tie, a cane with a gold 
band, nine carat gold! Well, my dear chap! 
Well, really! 

So Tom Totland came closer, and laid a 
hand upon Maudie’s shoulder. To her own 
surprise she did not resist. No man had 
ever before taken a liberty with this modest, 
almost prudish, farmer’s daughter. The 
contact comforted her so much that again 
she wept. She did not protest when he 
seated himself by her side and put his arm 
round her waist. 

“Cheer up, old egg,” he said. (Tom Tot- 
land called people “old egg,’ having been 
told that this was a favorite expression 
among officers.) “Cheer up, old peanut,” 
he added, comfortably, “you'll spoil your 
eyes, and that'd be a pity.” 

“Nobody’d care,’ gulped Maudie. 

“I would, old thing,’ Tom Totland con- 
tinued in officer language. “All you want's 
somebody to love you.” 

Maudie did not reply; he was right, In- 
deed, she looked sideways at him. He 
was not unpleasant, very dark, with oily 
hair and a little clipped mustache, which 
he had waxed at the ends, having at the 
last moment wavered between two models, 
his former captain and his sergeant-major. 

“Tell us all about it,’ he said. Maudie 
shook her head. “Then don't tell us all 
about it,’ said Tom Totland, seductively. 
“What about a clean break with the past, 
as they say on the pictures?” 

He talked for some time to the silent 
girl, He found her pretty; her buxom 
whiteness, her air of health, moved the thin, 
underfed townsman. She listened. She 
liked to be told that she was a tidy bit of 
goods. When, after a moment, she tried to 
wriggle herself free, she liked to find her- 


“Tell you what,” said her new friend, 
“let’s go into that cottage and have a 
monster.” 

And, incredibly, as she reflected that a 
double bottle of cherry cider would be very 
nice on this hot day, Maudie replied: “I 
don’t mind.” 


/ FEW weeks later, as Jim finished his 
4 supper, and, his pipe drawing steadily, 
he went to the cupboard and took out his 
stamp collection, he discerned in his mother 
an air of preoccupation. It had lain on 


her features for several days, but Jim did 
not at once notice it. Things seemed to 
have blown over between him and Maudie 
she seemed more content, more cheerful: jp. 
deed, this had emboldened him to more 
frequent kisses. Things were going well. ]j 
he got his nomination they could be marrieq 
in September. Towards nine o'clock, how- 
ever, his mother’s attitude impressed him 
She had been sitting still for an hour, Sp 
he said: 

“What's wrong, mother? 

a 

Jim said nothing for a moment. He was 
inclined to let his mother alone. After all 
she was a woman, and women were queer. 
That was all he knew about them. But 
something in her attitude distressed him 
something lax and sad: in this small, elder. 
ly widow, with the firm face of a carved 
idol, with the capable, swollen-jointed 
hands that now lay idle on the clean blue 
apron, sadness seemed almost indecent. She 
had brought him up with such courage, that 
it was indecent she should seem weak. Still, 
as he was rather afraid of her, he bent 
down again to his stamps. 

This seemed to annoy Mrs, Calbourne, 
who suddenly cried: “I can’t bear to see 
you the Jaughing-stock of the village!” 

He looked up stupidly, not understand- 
ing. She went on: “Suppose you don't 
know, you ninny! ’ 

“Know what?” 

“*Course you'd be the last.  Every- 
body’s laughing at you in the village, all 
along o’ that girl. Come on, say 
thing!” Mrs. Calbourne cried. 
need it plainer?” 

The young postman got up. He did not 
understand: so far he was only disturbed. 
At last he gasped: “You mean Maudie?” 

“Yes, Maudie Chessell. Everybody 
knows about it, the strumpet.” 

He flushed: “Don’t you say anything 
against her.’’ Such a look of hatred came 
into his eyes that his mother’s tone 
changed: 

“My poor Jim, I’m sorry, but she’s been 
seen. Seen with a man.” 

“With a man?” 

“Yes, They don’t know who. 
body from Shanford, I think. 
fancy tie.” 

She hesitated, for she felt brutal, but she 
knew she ought to tell him. Into a few 
sentences she condensed the talk of the vil- 
lage, the meetings on Thursdays and Sun- 
day aiternoons, a kiss surprised by furtive 
eyes leering from a bush, 

As he did not reply, she said: ‘What are 
you going to do?” 

The young postman did not seem to hear: 
went slowly to the door. He did not re- 
turn until late in the night. 

If Jim Calbourne had been analytical, he 
would have found many strands in his 


Feeling jl?” 


some- 
“Do you 


Some- 
He wears a 


disturbance: fear, sorrow, anger, incre- 
dulity. But in himall this was amalgamated 


into a vast and indefinable misery. He was 
like a sick beast that knows not from what 
it suffers, but only that it suffers. He knew 
that Maudie was faithless, and did not be- 
lieve it. He called the talk of the village 
idle, and knew it to be truthful. He swore 
to speak to her, and knew that he would 
not dare. He went along the road and 
stopped for a long time before a garden 
where night primroses shone like silver 
cups. He felt lost; he felt foreign. He 
stayed there for a long time, watching the 
light of a stranger until it was put out. 
Then he went home. 


NLY next day did a course of action 

formulate itself. She didn’t love him, 
then. Well, why should she? He was im- 
mensely humble, for defeat convinced him 
of his inferiority. He must let her go, he 
supposed, let her go to one who loved her 
better, loved her enough to make her love 
him. Just go to her and tell her. Say to 
her: “I know. Why didn’t you tell me? I 
won't hold you against your will, my bird.” 
For Jim Calbourne was reminded of a fledg- 
ling bird he had picked up upon the road, 
and taken -home to feed for fear the weasels 
would get it. It died, and he remembered 
thinking that perhaps it would have lived 
if he'd let it take its chance with the wea- 
sels. Perhaps Maudie’d die if he didn’t let 
her alone. 

Yet he did not speak. She was too 
lovely, and in those days too gay, as il 
new love had in her bred such sweetness 
that it compassed even the man she did not 
love. He found more fervor in the kisses 
he took from her lips instructed by lips bet- 
ter loved. She paralyzed him. He could 
not speak: the moment was so sweet that 
it bade him tarry. He knew that he 
wronged her and himself, knew that his 
fugitive delights piled up a debit account 
to be met later by a greater agony. But 

(Concluded on page 110) 
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WATER WANE 


Water-Maid Wavers 


Produce a natural, beautiful 
ripple wave that remains in 
straightest hair a week or 
more, even in damp weather 
or when perspiring. If the 
hair is fluffy only use the 
wavers once aiter every 
shampoo. 

Send for Water Wavers (patented) 
today — stop burning hair with 
hot irons or twisting with curlers 
which breaks the hair. Absolute- 
ly sanitary—universally success- 
ful—endorsed by society’s leaders. 
If your dealer doesn’t handle them 
send $2 for set of 6 mailed with 
full directions. 


Water-Maid Waver Co. 


117-D West 7th St. Cincinnati Ohio 











Why Have Freckles ? 


—when they are so easily 
removed? Try the follow- 
Ing treatment: 
Apply a small portion of Still- 
man’s Freckle Cream when re- 
tiring. Do not rub in, but ap- 
ply lightly. Wash off in the 
morning with a good soap. 
Continue using the cream until 
the freckles entirely disappear. 
Start tonight—after two or three 
applications you will see results. 
After years of research special- 
ists have created this delight- 
ful, harmless cream which 
leaves the skin without a blem- 
ish. If your druggist hasn’t it, 
Write us direct. 50c¢ 


At Drug Stores everywhere. 
Money refunded if not satis- 
factory. Write for booklet— 
Wouldst Thou Be Fair?” for 
helpful beauty hints. 


STILLMAN CREAM COMPANY 
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The All-Flastic Corset 


is made entirely of porous woven 
surgical elastic web, which “gives” 
freely to every movement of the 
body, yet firmly holds the figure. 
Lends grace with absolute com- 
fort. Our patented method of con- 
struction and character of mate- 
rials used make it equally desir- 
able for street, dancing, evening 
or sport wear; white or flesh tint. 
Misses’ lengths from $3.75 to $6.50; 
adults’ lengths, $5.00 to $15.00. 
CAUTION. The TREO GIRDLE has 
feature strip of elastic above elastic 
waist-line band, and, therefore, sup- 
ports the body above and below walst- 


line. If not at your dealer’s, wri 
Free Booklet. " a 
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Diaphragm 


‘ TREO , 
Paraknit 


Elastic Brassiere 


is made of “PARAKNIT,” a new 
kind of light-weight, open-work, 
elastic material invented by the 
TREO COMPANY, expressly for 
bust reducing, bust supporting 
brassieres. It is very flexible, 
and extremely stylish, and gives 
a perfectly natural and_ graceful 
contour to the bust. The dia- 
phragm feature is of non-elastic 
material and is very advanta- 
geous, as it supports and reduces 
the diaphragm. Made in white 
or flesh tint in sizes from 34 to 
50—at your dealer’s, price $3.00 
and up, or write for illustrated 
booklet. 


TREO COMPANY, Inc. 


160-H Fifth Avenue, New York 


Canadian Addreas, Fisman & Co., Toronto 
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OCCA . rarest of all rer- 
H furnes-may now be secured 
gid at Madame’s favorite shop 
over here. And there are so- 
many exquisite odors to select 
from, - Madame will surely find 
just the fragrance she has always 
wanted. Rocca is so expressive of 
one’s personality -so fascinating! 


May we send you a small 
convenient purse - size con- 
tainer of any of the precious 
odors? Select Your favorite. 

. We will gladly send it to 
* you for one dollar fifty cents. 
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national park 


Come out to the West, where the 
mountains call, and play mid nature’s 
grandeur. Throw out yourchest andthrill 
with the very joy of living. The scenic 
vastness of the Rockies, sparkling lakes 
of wondrous azure and giant glaciers, 
glistening, rockbound, above Alpine 
meadows, flower-carpeted and timber- 
shadowed, lures you, tempts you, and 
brings you smilingly back to yourself. 


Modern hotels and Swiss chalets offer best accom- 
modations. Toursvia motor,saddle-horse and launch, 
by day, week or month. En route to North Pacific 
Coast, Alaska or California, visit Lake Chelan, Mt. 
Rainier and Crater Lake National Parks. ‘‘ Glacier”’ 
is your only national park on the main line of a 
transcontinental railroad. Summer Tourist Fares— 
inquire of nearest ticket or tourist agent. 


Write for aeroplane map and liter- 
ature—Glacier National Park 


A. J. DICKINSON, Pass. Traffic Mer., 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota 








A. J. DICKINSON, Pass. Traffic Mer., Great Northern Railway, 
| Dept. 324, St. Paul, Minn. | 
| Please send literature and aeroplane map of Glacier National Park. l 
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(Concluded 


they were delights, and he could not forego 
them. Only, one Sunday afternoon, he fol- 
lowed the road, while Maudie went across 
the fields, tracked her along hedge and 
through ravine, saw her at last run to an 
embrace, and turned away lest bitterness 
and anger should invade him. 


NE morning, as the postman approached 
Puke’s Farm, he noticed that among 
the circulars for Mr. Chessell lay a letter 
for Maudie. He had noticed that letter, 
its blue-patterned envelop, five or six times, 
but only now did it impress his mind. 
He stood in the dusty road, fingering the 
| letter; then, rather guiltily, he looked away 
| to the meadows where the buttercups had 
| shed their petals and raised yellow tousled 
heads. It wasn’t his business. That letter 
| must be delivered. He tried to put it into 
his bag, but his mind persisted in working. 
| He knew that letter, knew the round hand- 
| writing, knew that it came twice a week, on 
Wednesday mornings and Saturday morn- 
ings; he knew that Thursday and Sunday 
must be the free days of the rival. Ap- 
pointments! Obviously. 

On his impassioned face passed an agon- 
ized expression as the postman faced his 
temptation. He took three brisk steps on- 
wards to do his duty, paused, fingered the 


letter again. He knew, and wanted to 
know; lacerated, he desired laceration. 


At last he stumbled on, faster and faster, 
| until he reached the inn. He nearly passed 
it, then turned and went into the kitchen, 
| which was empty. The kettle boiled on the 
hob. With an awful sense of effort, his 
nerves tingling, the postman held the letter 
over the kettle until the flap wrinkled and 
swelled with moisture. Then, very quickly, 
las Adam fleeing, he went along the road, 
into a field. He hid behind a haystack to 
read. Later, his fair face hardly changed, 
he glued the flap down again, and, with 
hardly a sigh, delivered it dutifully at 
Puke’s Farm. 

A new life began for Jim Calbourne. A 
new participation in the life of Maudie, 
which was to have been joined with his. 
Still, letters came, ardent letters that 
shamed his timidity. Made him feel in- 
| Serioe. Almost made him think that this 
was right. One especially: 


“Dear old Cuckoo, 

“IT shall have to hop it a bit early on 
Sunday all along of my legacy uncle being 
here what’s in the building trade. But don't 
you care. We'll make up for it, eh, my 
starry-eyes? You wait till we play lemon- 
ade at 2 p.m., same old place, you being the 

lemon and I the squeezer, what?” 





He half smiled in his misery: the wit of 
his rival enchanted him. Twice a week, 
until the end ‘of July, the postman read 
those letters, and silently delivered them 
at Puke’s Farm, sometimes into the hands 
of his beloved. He said nothing. His at- 
titude to Maudie was unaltered, except that 
there was no talk of marriage. This needed 
no explanation, for he now understood that 
the nomination could come only in January. 
Sometimes he wondered why Maudie toler- 
ated him at all. What should she want 
with him when so richly endowed with the 
love of a man ‘who knew how to talk to 
women? He could not understand her; his 
humility was content to admit his lack of 
understanding, 


ARLY in August, when the roads lay 

under deep, furrowed dust, the postman, 
complaining of his heavy bag no more than 
the ox of his yoke, began to draw a new 
conclusion from the letters he still faith- 
fully carried. They were shorter. They 
still contained the affectionate insults; 
Maudie was still called “old winkle,” or 
“old monkeynut,’ but the exasperated 
senses of the despised lover had grown more 
facute. Later in the month he discovered 
coldness in the letters of this Tom. Tom 
used larger words: 


George’s 


jroi 


Story 


n page 108) 

“Dear old Maudie, 

“I am so very sorry that I shall not be 
able to keep our appointment on Sunday 
afternoon, after all. You see, dear old 
funny-face, we're stock-taking after the 
autumn sales.” 


Yes, the letter was florid. Jim did not 
know why this upset him, until a letter 
came, protesting love, ’and reproving 
Maudie for having made a scene: the letter 
protested too briefly. 

Then, one Wednesday morning, something 
worse happened: there was no letter, At 
noon, with unaccountable anxiety, the post- 
man "searched the mail to see if the letter 
had missed a post. No, there was none 
What had happened? Was Tom ill? As 
he thought of Maudie, Jim Calbourne was 
filled with incredible solicitude for the man 
she loved. He sought the truth from her 
that night, and found it in her poor spirits, 
in a certain whiteness of the cheek. He did 
not question her, and she told him nothing, 


‘THERE was no letter for a week, and in 
the ache of his heart Jim found a de- 
sire to know what was happening. If only 
he could ask Maudie, help Maudie! Yet he 
kept silence, the bitter silence of the hare 
dying in a thicket: he maintained the still- 
ness of the broken moth. 

But agony was to lighten the darkness of 
his agony. One morning a short letter came 
from Tom, saying that it had all been a 
mistake, and that it was no use making a 
scene because all he wanted was to be shut 
of her, 

Jim Calbourne read that letter under a 
summer shower. The rain clattered upon 
his helmet, soaked down his neck, while 
he stood involved in a _ strange com- 
bination of relief and misery. The man had 
chucked her. Chucked her! Oh, poor 
Maudie! He was still young enough to be 
near tears as he realized the pain that letter 
must inflict. 

Still, after a long time habit moved him, 
He must go on. But as he reached Puke’s 
Farm, an impulse he did not analyze cried 
to him: “She mustn’t be hurt! No, poor 
Maudie!” He thrust the letter into his 


pocket and passed the farm. 
A LITTLE crowd waited in the church at 

Shanford. Tom Totland wore lavender 
trousers, a white silk tie in which was stuck 
a green enamel shamrock; he stood in the 
vestry with Maudie, very hot and red in her 
tight white silk bodice. The register had 
just been signed. Mr. Chessell, in a hard 
black hat, was restraining Gladys and 
Lizzie, who had the giggles and were being 
encouraged by the young men from Tom 
Totland’s shop. The two were married. 
The best man, a young. fellow with currant 
eyes and frizzy black hair, came up to the 
bridegroom: “I’ve done the needful, old 
cock. So don’t you tip the parson twice, 
see?” 

The party moved out of the vestry to 
enter the hired c: urriages, and drive away to 
the spread—steak pie and real wine. 

Much later, when all had feasted, the 
best man found himself alone with the 
bridegroom and said: “That’s that.” 

“Yes,” said Tom Totland, meditatively. 
“Do you know, Bert, as near as anything 
it didn’t happen.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Oh, well.” Wine warmed Totland, and 
made him confident: ‘You see, we weren't 
pulling it off, Maudie and me. So I wrote 
to her more or less: ‘We'd better drop this, 
old daisy; cheerio, good morning.’ ” 

“What happened?” 

“Well, she never got the letter. So she 
got the wind up and came down to see me 
here. I thought she wasn’t so bad after all. 
She made a scene, too, Crikey! So I said 
I would, and I did. And I’m not sorry.’ 

“My!” said Bert. “It was a bit of luck 
she didn’t get your letter.” 

“You bet!” said the bridegroom. 
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—the lure of springtime 
and the call of the sea 
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PRING is nowhere more delightful than at Atlantic City with golf, 
splendid motor roads, the Boardwalk, shops, theatres and the glory 
of the sea. Added to these are the unexcelled facilities of The 

Ambassador—a great indoor salt water swimming pool, Thé Dansants in 
the oriental tea-room directly on the ocean, daily symphony concerts, nightly 
dances in the Pompeiian Grill, spacious solaria and promenade decks, 
endless vistas of lobbies and lounges delightful in their atmosphere of quiet 


Moderate Tariff 


Considering The Ambassador’s reasonable tariff you cannot afford to deny 
yourself the best obtainable. Spacious double room with bath and ocean 
view at $6 per day for one person; $4 per day for two persons in room, 
European plan. Guests may also stop on American Plan. 

There are in connection several California bungalows where complete 
Ambassador Service may be obtained. Write for additional information 
and illustrated booklet. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: The Ambassador, Park Ave., 
51st and 52nd Sts. Telephone Rhinelander 9000 


( She \mbas sador 


Atlantic City’s Newestand Most Distinctive Hotel 


The Ambassador Hotels System: Ambassador, Atlantic City ; Ambassador, New York; 
Ambassador, Los Angeles; Ambassador, Santa Barbara; Alexandria, Los Angeles. 



























ESTABLISHED 1868 
Our Preparations are Distinctive. 
Known the World Over 
ROSALINE 
Gives the face and nails a delicate 
rose tint. Softens and velvetizes the 
skin and is superior to dry rouges for 
tinting. ROSALINE is not affected 
by perspiration or displaced by bath- 


ing. Jars, 35 cents. 
DIAMOND NAIL ENAMEL 
In powder or cake form. Free 


from grit. producing an immediate 
and lasting polish. Its delicate rose 
tint will not discolor the skin or 
cuticular fold of the nails. Diamond 
shape box, 35 cents. 
ONGOLINE 

Bleaches and cleans the nails, re- 
moves ink, hosiery and glove stains 
from the skin; guaranteed harmless. 
Bottles, 65 cents. 

LUSTROLA 

A_new finger nail paste. Gives a 
brilliant and unequalled polish. Lustre 
is not affected by water. Easy and 
economical to use. Jars, 65 cents. 

CREAM VAN OLA 

For softening and whitening the 
skin. Feeds and nourishes the tissues. 
Preserves a beautiful complexion and 
restores a faded one. Jars, 35 cents. 


GLORIA LILY LOTION 


An emulsion which softens and 
whitens the hands and complexion; 
removes tan and redness; cures rough, 
dry skin and will not irritate the most 
Sensitive skin; imparts a refreshing 
Sensation with fragrant perfume. 4 
oz. bottles, 65 cents. 








Sold by Dealers everywhere, or sent direct on 


receipt of price and 10c ertra for postage. 
Send stamp for illustrated catalogue of prices. 


DR. J. PARKER PRAY CO. jj 


Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors 


Fi 10 and 12 East 23d Street, New York M 
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The Man Who Knows 


hee discriminating use of White House Coffee has made 
the erstwhile hasty breakfast —of thousands of busy 
business men—a function to linger over—that its invigor 
ating deliciousness may be enjoyed to the fullest. 


“None Better at Any Price” 


1, 3 and 5 |b. Packages—It is Never Sold in Bulk 
~ WRIGHT CO. BOSTON - CHI 








THE PREMIER THERMS 
AND HEALTH RESORTS 
OF EUROPE place at your 
disposal their unmatched, 
up-to-the-minute facilities for 


CURE, REST AND 
RECREATION 


founded on an experience ex- 
tending over centuries back 
into the dim past of Roman 
culture in the catering to the 
most discriminating Health, 
Rest and Pleasure seekers of 
the world. 


Luxurious Hotels and Mag- 
nificent Casinos, Temples of 
Fashion throbbing with life, 
restful Villas and Pensions 
amidst sylvan surroundings 
and Alpine scenery, modern 
Thermal Establishments, 
Sport Organizations of every 
kind, combine to please every 
taste and meet all budgets. 


For your convenience, ar- 
rangements have been made 
whereby you can secure your 
steamship and railway tick- 
ets, oak book your hotel 
reservations without any in- 
crease in cost whatever at 


the office of the 


PARIS-LYON- 
MEDITERRANEE RY. 
281 Fifth Ave. at 30th St. 
NEW YORK 
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GOLFLEX 


Outdoor cApparel for Women 


Character and distinction breathe from 
every line of the smartly tailored styles, 
and from every thread of the exclusive wor- 
sted fabrics, made especially and only for 
GOLFLEX. Moderately priced at a good 


store near you. Write for booklet of new styles. 


Wholesale Only 


WILKIN & ADLER, 12 EAST 26TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Continued from page 79 


a woman like that. It isn’t because I don't 
want to, but because something lacks in 
me. Some things I have never known, seen 
or heard of; and yet I know, see and hear 
them quite clearly. It’s because there is a 
string in me somewhere that answers to 
that chord and gives a vibration which 
can’t go wrong and which I always be- 
lieve. Don’t you suppose that is why?” 

“You couldn't have put it better,” said 
Bourne. “But presently,” he added, “we 
are coming to a sharp turn. If we take 
it, we break in on Boies and Amélie, and 
you can see for yourself. Aren't you cu- 
rious? Don't you want to compare the 
daub I have painted with the live 
woman?” 

Alloway did not answer at once; she 
thought over her words even more care- 
fully than usual. 

‘Of course,” she said, “there are cer- 
tain things which all women have in com- 
mon; there must be. It’s one of the 
things I feel without knowing anything 
about them; but, somehow, if I were you, I 
wouldn't go near Long Leg Hole to-day, 
or any other day, unless your friends cry 
to you for help. If your reckless plan 
failed, Boies will not wish to see you; 
especially accompanied by a stranger. If 
it has succeeded, then Amélie would be 
furious at our coming.” 

“Why, Alloway!” cried Bourne, “you 
are a very Solomon for wisdom. Will you 
always answer my problems as clearly as 
that, and as deeply? You are right; of 
course you are right.” 

“It is always ignoble to spy, isn't it?” 
asked Alloway, “to watch people’s move- 
ments when they don’t know you are look- 
ing? To spy upon hearts or souls must 
be much worse.” 

“I am reproved,” said Bourne gravely. 

“Oh, no!” cried Alloway, laying her 
hand on his arm. “I didn’t mean it that 
way; truly I did not. I was laying down 
a rule for myself, thinking aloud as I 
have done all my life; seeking ‘the even 
balance of the mind.’ ” 

“That's a fine phrase, Alloway,” inter- 
rupted Bourne. “ ‘The even balance of the 


— 
= 


mind.’ Where did you get it? Out of a 
book?” 

“No,” said the girl, after a moment’s 
hesitation. “It was given to me on my 


seventh birthday.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Bourne. ‘You are in- 
deed wonderful; you never give the ex- 
pected answer. Whoever picked so big a 
gift for such a small child must have 
known her very well.” 


‘T? is a game,” said the girl pensively, 
“like all the things one loves best to 
do; they are all games, and some of them 
you play in dead earnest. The even bal- 
ance of the mind is the most serious game 
of all. You shut your eyes tight, and 
hold out your hand, so.’ She extended 
her arm rigidly before her. “Then you 
put all the things you are thinking about 
in the scales and weigh them. Can you 
see the scales hanging from my hand? 
Sometimes the weight of a hair makes a 
great difference; then it is very interest- 
ing.” 

“Do you never make a mistake?” 
Bourne with a caressing smile. 

“Of course,” said Alloway, “but always 
because I lack knowledge. If one only 
knows all the facts in any case, the scales 
cannot go wrong, ever. Knowledge is very 
important.” 

“I think you are the wisest woman I 
ever met,” said Bourne. 

The girl glanced at him 
“You are teasing me,” she said. 
do not tease me.” 

“Indeed, I’m not,” said Bourne fervent- 
ly. “You act as though no one had ever 
before adored you; as though you weren't 
accustomed to abject admiration. You 
are like a flower that has lived all its 
life in a dark wood and learns its own 
beauty only in the pools of the worship- 
ing eyes which first discover it. I know 
I tread on dangerous ground; give me a 
chance to step back and save myself. Tell 
me, would it be spying to look at Long 
Leg Hole from two miles away?” 

Alloway measured the question thought- 
fully. “No,” she said finally, “not from 
two miles away.” 


asked 


pleadingly. 
“Please 


HEY came to another fork in the way 
and she sat suddenly erect in her 
seat. 

“Which road do you take?” she asked, 
with a rapidity of enunciation which in 
any one else would have been unnotice- 
able but that in her seemed to verge on 
the precipitous. 

“Why,” exclaimed Bourne, “you are im- 
patient. What do you think your clear 
eyes will see from two miles away?” 

He took the left road, and the girl once 


more sank back comfortably in her seat. 

“Don’t settle down too comfortably,” he 
advised. “We passed the hidden entrance 
to Long Leg Hole a mile ago and here is 
where we get out.” 

He drove the car off the narrow clay 
road deep into grass and bushes, shut off 
the engine, jumped from his seat and 
hurried around to help the girl to alight. 
She stood up, raised her arms and 
stretched, her eyes looking smilingly down 
into his. 

“That was very rude, wasn’t it?” she 
asked as she gave him the tips of her 
iingers. 

“Not rude,” said Bourne, holding her 
hand tightly. “I like to think it was only 
intimate. Now, jump.” With a quick 
movement he slipped his arm around her 
waist and swept her in a_half-circle 
through the air, letting her down gently 
at the edge of the road. 

“Oh!” she cried, delighted as a child, 
“how strong you are!” 

“Take off your coat,” he said, laughing, 
“We are in for a stiff climb. Here, give 
it to me. I'll carry it for you.” 

He led the way to some bars crossing 
a grass-grown field-road which almost im- 
mediately faded completely. They were at 
the foot of a steep rise which lifted sud- 
denly before them in a hog-backed incline 
strewn with stones and stunted evergreens 
and clothed in the short dry grass of late 
autumn, It was the hill of High Rock. 


“[Ft us run to the very top,” cried Al- 
loway, as she started off at a great 
pace. Bourne replaced the two bars he 
had taken down for her, and followed 
with a strong but measured stride far in 
her wake. He was smiling indulgently, 
secure in the thought that his methodical 
assault of the long climb would soon over- 
take and outstrip her haste; but he was 
reckoning once more with the unknown. 
The girl stepped strongly from stone to 
stone, leaped dewberry patches as though 
well aware of the clinging thorns ambushed 
beneath their frost-painted leaves, and 
thrust herself sideways, but with an on- 
ward surge, between the branches of en- 
croaching firs and cedars. Bourne stopped 
at last and watched her. She was like the 
embodied spirit of a flying wind. He im- 
agined her blood as being boisterous in 
her veins, carrying her up and over and 
through every obstacle which opposed her 
progress. She reached the brow of the 
hill and turned to greet him with a de- 
risive upflung arm. 

He joined her at his leisure, not looking 
where he stepped but with his eyes fast- 
ened steadily upon her tall lithe figure 
silhouetted against the clear blue sky. 
When he reached her, he found her pale 
cheeks aflame, her eyes flashing merrily, 
but her lips parted and drawing the long 
quivering tell-tale breath of the human 
frame pressed to the breaking-point but 
triumphant by the power of the miracle 
of youth. Her bosom was rising and fall- 
ing with a shivering flutter at the peak 
of each long-drawn inflation. 

He put his arm gently about her 
shoulders. “You are a wicked girl,” he 
said. “You must never do that again. 
Get your breath and then promise me; will 
you?” 

She shook her head from side to side. 
“What does it matter,” she gasped, “a 
little breath? I did it; I ran all the way 
to the top; I beat you disgracefully. You 
were lazy. All the things that are done 
with a terrific swing, all the tours de force 
in the world, are worth while for them- 
selves alone. Aren’t they?” 


HEY turned, with his arm still around 

her shoulders, and walked slowly and 
as though by one consent to the great 
rock perched precariously on the very 
edge of the hill, the same rock which had 
beckoned to Boies Stephen two evenings 
before, had drawn him all the way from 
Long Leg Hole, and then had promptly 
flung him back again. On its precipitous 
face it held a ledge, a hollow, which had 
cupped stray particles of soil until there 
was enough tc nurture moss and a flush 
of fine grass, still green with the deep 
green of summer. A crevice ran slantingly 
down to this cosy niche, and with his feet 
braced on its sharp edge, Bourne reach 
up, lifted Alloway and lowered her to the 
ledge, which was comfortably deep and 
level. There they sat side by side in the 
midst of a great silence, and let their eyes 
sweep out and across the breath-taking 
panorama of gorgeously painted hill and 
vale, flaming forest, warm brown field and 
far-away blue water. 

Suddenly the girl sighed deeply, turned 
her head and hid her face against his 
shoulder. “I can’t look any more,” she 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Price Seconda ry 


People who like Shah of Persia 
would continue its use even if it cost 
many times more. They admire its 
jewel-like sparkle, its brilliant trans- 
parency, its beautiful topaz color. 
They enjoy its distinctive, exotic 
perfume, exhaling the bouquet of 
the mysterious East. 


CRISTAL SOAP CO., 


| 


366 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


S hah of “Versi 


Jewets or Asia: The antique Persian 
rug probably represents the perfec- 
tion of the old world’s artistry. A rare 
rug is a jewel of craftsmanship, a real 
gem of the Orient. 


~ 


Shah of Persia ‘l ransparent Soap is 
made from selected materials by an 
exacting process and production is 
limited. Necessarily the price is 
high—$1.00 for a three-cake box. 


Mail us one dollar if your dealer 
can’t supply you and we will send 
a box postpaid. 
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HE beauty of design and 
inbuilt utility of the 


BOHN SYPHON 
REFRIGERATOR 


have given it the place of 
prominence in the kitchen 
equipment of the most mag- 
nificent of our metropolitan 
homes. 


Still its practical construction makes 
it a necessary feature in every kitchen 
in which every woman may have a 
justifiable pride and delight inowner- 
ship. 


Adopted by the Pullman Company and 
dining car service of all American Railroads 


BOHN REFRIGERATOR CO. 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


New York Exhibit Chicago Exhibit 
53 West 42nd Street 68 E. Washington Street 
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Franklin Simon & Co. 








THE NEW SHOE FOR THE NEW BABY 


‘he Specialist Shoe 


(Exclusive with Franklin Simon & Co.) 


WITH SOFT SOLES 


WHY PROTECT A LITTLE BABY 
ALL OVER EXCEPT ITS FEET? 


Babies’ feet were born with 
arches. Arches need protec- 
tion. And so, like a fine kid- 
skin glove, the Soft Sole Spec- 
ialist Shoe, designed by to- 
day’s leading’, orthopedic sur- 
geon, caresses a baby’s foot 
and keeps it safe, snu% and 


White, Tan, Pink —_ cozy untilit isready to walk. 


or Blue Kidskin. 
In the Same Sizes 
as Babies’ Feet. 


A PROTECTIVE NOT 
A CORRECTIVE SHOE 


Fifth Ave., 37th and 38th Sts, New York 





CHILDREN’S SHOE SHOP—Third Floor 









































Have you sent for the beautiful doll 
Pati oveltic Mts Mset mm @ittel(o Mittal (el aimuelelc. a4 . 
¢ 


To compete for a prize of from $5 to - 

$50. in gold it is only necessary to color O ° { 

a cut-out doll and a hat artistically. ul Ale G 
™ c 

A post card or letter wili bring the 

cut-outs and full information. 
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Co 
Mothers — Our New Booklet Hats por Gbttle folk. 
“Selecting a Har for Little Folk,” : , 
will interest you. Write for it 





William Rosenblum & Company 


3 East 37th Street ‘Department B' New York City 
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You need remember only one 
thing — and that 1s to call 
first at No. 2 Rue de la Paix 


W HAT a superb old custom of the Romans it was! That 
glorious custom of the Romans to carry their household gods 
wherever they chanced to go so never to lose the warming touch 
of home. 


Paris, by its gay laughter and brilliantly beautiful women, 
made me realize all the more acutely that I was a stranger, alone 
in a strange land. An American, I tried to be just a wee bit 
Parisienne and see if I might reach the center of some of the 
gaiety—but something was wrong. My gown was French, to be 
sure, but not quite the right French, and even my shoes were of 
the prevailing mode—but in it all I seemed to have missed some- 
thing, | knew not what. Something that kept me sadly apart 
from the great gay swirl of the life all about me. Other Ameri- 
can women, | noted, as I passed them in my hotel lobby, seemed 
to belong. Why not I? 


And then one day it happened. I played eavesdropper—quite 
unconsciously at first and then I confess, deliberately. A very 
smart American woman, lunching with her companion near me, 
spoke two magic words, “Harper’s Bazar’. I listened for more. 
Then I heard, — 


“Don’t tell me you have been in Paris for two days and have 
not been to the office of Harper’s Bazar—2 Rue de la Paix? My 
dear, and such a lovely place, you must not put it off another 
minute.” 


2 Rue de la Paix—my little household god at last! I rushed 
off in quest of it and found myself embraced by an atmosphere 
of cheer and amiability within the luxurious offices. I talked 
to Mrs. van Campen Stewart, the Director, who like a fairy 
god-mother, brushed all my cares away and told me just what 
I needed to fit into Paris. She knew all the best shops and 
all the tiny, interesting ones that specialize in queer antiques 
and rare bargains. 


Happy is the woman who enjoys the comfort and service 
this office gives and those less fortunate ones who have never had 
the opportunity have missed one of the most delightful spots 
in all Paris. 


Remember the Number 
2 Rue de la Paix 





N the heart of Paris—occupying the 

entire mezzanine floor, with broad 
curtained windows opening upon the 
famous Rue de la Paix—are the new 
and greatly enlarged offices of Harper’s 
Bazar. Opposite are the great houses 
of Worth, Doucet and Paquin. Around 
the corner is the Ritz and adjoining are 
the other smartest hotels of Paris. A 
step brings one to the Opera. And 
passing by is all Paris in its brightest 
mood. 


You are most cordially invited 
to use these offices as your 
own whenever you are in Paris. 
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HE snug neckpiece of fox for 

the Avenue and the queenly 
ermine cloak for the opera have in 
common that infinite attention to 
detail which marks the fur crea- 
tions bearing the label of Leonard 
Simmons. 


Leonard Simmons Fur Wraps 
are shown exclusively by smart 
Fur Shops the country over. 


H. Leonarp SimMons & Co. 


TEN EAST THIRTY-NINTH STREET 
N E W 7 OR & Ee = = 
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murmured. “It is too wind-swept and 
flaunting, too beautiful, too gorgeously per- 
fect. It hurts my heart.” 

He put his arm around her and drew 
her close. Her warm flesh seemed to 
creep through her silken blouse to meet 
his touch; he could feel all the delicate 
pulsations of the mechanism of life, the 
surge of her turbulent blood, the rise and 
fall of her troubled bosom, the agitated 
beating of her heart and the less easily 
distinguished stirrings of the muscles which 
come into hidden play in harmonious ac- 
companiment to every deep-seated emotion. 


“ H, Alloway,’ he whispered, “I do 

love you. My love for you is like 
that; it hurts my heart. My darling, don't 
bruise me, don’t fight me, don’t hurt me. 
Lift your face. Let me love you like a 
flowing river.” 

She raised her head slowly and gave her 
eyes to his. For an instant their gazes 
interlocked and then seemed to pass the 
physical barriers of the soul, merging into 
a single and unfathomable communion; it 
was as though they sank together in a 
warm and lucent sea. He felt a fleeting 
relaxation of her whole body, a_ tender 
yielding of the fortress of the flesh, that 
struck deep to the sources of his being, 
exhilarating and intoxicating him as with 
the first draught of a too heady wine. He 
drew her up to him with a strong, firm 
hold and kissed her lips. They were in- 
credibly soft yet firm; they had the resil- 
ient consistency of the living portal of 
youth; their generous warmth, lavishly 
surrendered, enveloped and embraced him 
as if, in giving all, they assumed an un- 
bounded and perpetual possession. Through 
their enforced silence they seemed to pro- 


| claim deaieningly that no other woman in 


| 
' 


all the worlds of fact or fancy could ever 
again thus flow through his veins or re- 
ceive him more completely into her eter- 
nal keeping. 

To his own amazement he felt no surge 
of selfish exultation, but a veritable awe 
with a touch of reverence in it; not for 
the person of the girl, because she was 
too human, warm and tangible to sus- 
tain a disembodied illusion, but for the 
vast vistas she opened on the old basic 
verities of faith, trust, hope and the super- 
nal abnegation of a love that humbles it- 
self not in sackcloth and ashes but in the 
star-dust of the bow] of heaven. Without 
need of words she said to him in her 
kiss: “I love you; I give you myself ut- 
terly. Take and hold me as treasure, or 
take and break me as plaything; the giit 
I give you knows no retaking.” 


E released her gently and looked down 

into her face, grown white as the 
petal of a paper rose with the intensity of 
her emotion. Her eyes were wide open, 
translucent and still bemused, as if from a 
breathless journey amid crowding constel- 
lations never before dreamed even in the 
wildest flights of fancy. She brought them 
home slowly to the present world, glanced 
about her with a startled expression, 
looked finally into his face, so near to her 
own, smiled with a sudden blinding ra- 
diance, threw both arms around his neck 
and hugged him until, half-strangled, he 
begged hoarsely for mercy. 

“You are very, very strong,’ he gasped. 

“Am I not?” she said proudly, and 
then threw up her head and laughed her 
gay laugh of a brook set free. 

With bodies close together and hands 
tightly clasped, they sat in silence and 
with smiling, measuring glances examined 
the scene spread out beneath their feet 
in a changed mood very much akin to 
condescension, as though in the interval 
of their inattention it had shrunk, as do 
the revisited memories of childhood, seen 
with eyes too full of later and broader 
visions. The shadows of distant trees 
drew steadily in toward their own causes 
until Alloway, noting their creeping move- 
ment, seized Ritt’s arm with her free hand 
and whispered: “Look at the shadows 
down yonder; watch them. Do you see 
what they are doing, dear? The sun is 
so hot they are crawling into the shade!” 

Bourne laughed aloud. “I hate to spoil 
such a darling of a fancy, but they aren't, 
you know; not at this time of year. They 
are merely swinging around, boxing the 
compass before the winter voyage.” 


LLOWAY drew quickly erect. “At 
last,’ she said, “I’m going to learn 
what that foolish-sounding phrase really 
means. Please tell me and please hurry. 
You would if you knew how my mind has 
been jumping for years between a concep- 
tion of one man standing with his fists 
up before a goggling compass and another 
with a hammer and a mouthful of nails 


preparing to box it in a real box. Which 
is right?” 

“Neither,” said Bourne. 

“What does it mean, then, to box a 
compass?”’ asked Alloway. 

“I don’t know,” said Bourne. “It has 
something to do with ships turning all 
the way around as they start on a long 
voyage, but I never worried to find out 
just what.” 

“You don’t know,” said Alloway sadly 
“A big man like you! Ritt, I could cry.” 

“Could you?” said Bourne. “Please do- 
please cry because I can’t tell you here and 
now about boxing the compass.’ 

“Shall I?” said Alloway, and the next 
moment for no reason and for all reasons 
the tears were pouring down her still face, 


OURNE leaped to his feet, “Stop 
it!” he said. ‘It’s uncanny. Can 
you always do that?” 

She reached up and caught his. hand 
“Oh, no, Ritt, truly not. Only to-day, 
dear.” ‘ 

He drew her up beside him, took out 
his handkerchief and carefully dried her 
eyes. 

“If it’s only for to-day,” he said soft- 
ly, “why, that’s different; it’s adorable. 
Now, will you promise to stay here very 
quietly, while I rush back to the car? J] 
forgot something.” 

“Stay here all alone?” asked Alloway. 
“Don’t you want me to go with you?” 

“Shall I tell you very frankly just the 
way my mind has been working while I 
wasn't watching it?” 

“Oh, do,” said Alloway. 

“Well, it suggested without any help on 
my part that if I go alone I may kiss 
you good-by when I go and kiss you again 
when I come.” 

“I see,” said Alloway thoughtfully. “I 
suppose I had better stay.” 

He was standing a little above her and 
caught her off her feet to draw her up to 
him and kiss her; then he let her down 
hastily and turned to go. 

“Wait, Ritt,’ cried Alloway, a little 
breathlessly, “wait for me. I've—I've 
changed my mind.” 


HE joined him on the summit of the 
rock, and they laughed into each other's 

eyes. “My darling,’ said Bourne, “you 
will never again have to trick me into 
kissing you. You did it for the sake of 
mischief, I know, just for the joke of it, 
but unfortunately the way of your doing 
it has made me love you just a little more, 
and I tell you that from now on I am a 
madman. I can’t conceive of going to the 
car without you, I can’t believe that I'll 
ever again be away from you for an hour, 
and if God, who is almighty and could do 
it if it’s really best for all concerned, 
doesn’t keep this night from falling, I don’t 
know what you and I are to do.” 

“We might sit up for to-night,” said Al- 
loway lightly, playing with a loose button 
on his coat, “but what about to-morrow 
night and the night after that?” 

“By to-morrow night,” said Bourne 
quite gravely, “we'll be married. I'm only 
worrying about to-night.” 

Alloway looked at his unsmiling face, 
and her own grew suddenly older. She 
sat down on the flat rock and drew him 
to a seat beside her. 

“Listen, dear,’ she said. “We won't 
make a joke of marriage ever, you and I. 
We won't laugh at our own; we wont 
think lightly of any one else’s. You have 
been terribly afraid of marriage and I 
have never been afraid. You have known 
too much and I, perhaps, too little.” 

“No,. no,’ said Bourne, crushing her 
fingers. ‘It’s just that. I don’t want 
you to know more. I'm _ not laughing; 
I’m in such dead earnest that I’m trem- 
bling for fear of making a stumbling step. 
I wish you as you are; I love you as you 
are. I want you to love me, not as I am 
to a hundred friends but as you_have 
found me, as I live only in your heart. 
Please, Alloway. I beg you, Alloway, just 
marry me this once to-morrow, and you 
shall have your way forever after.” 

“Oh, Ritt,” cried Alloway, smiling 
through tears, “don’t you know how funny 
a thing you have said? How many times 
can I marry you, my dear boy?” ’ 

“T have said nothing funny,” replied 
Bourne doggedly. ‘“You know very well 
what I meant. I do not wish to present 
you to my friends to be pawed over al 
manhandled and talked over and under and 
inside out. I cannot bear the thought of 
being separated from you for one moment 
more than is absolutely necessary. I don't 
want you to meet a lot of men just 
find out if you really love me best; 
would be terrified day and night for fear 

(Continued on page 116) 
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you didn’t. I don’t want even to be en- 
gaged to you and have everybody be nice 
to you, just to jiook you over and ask you 
a million and one questions.” 


ITH every word he said, Alloway’s 

eyes opened wider, and her face as- 
sumed an extraordinary statuesque stern- 
ness, as though it were indeed carved from 
marble. 

“No,” she said when he paused, “never 
that; I wouldn’t want that either.” 

“Of course you wouldn't,” said Bourne. 
“T don’t know how I knew it, but I did. 

have always believed that a girl's wed- 
ding-day belonged to herself and that it 
should follow every twist and turning of 
her heart’s desire; but what have you and 
1 to do with striped awnings, curious eyes, 
orange blossoms, flowing veils and a strip 
of Turkey-red carpet? To-day is our wed- 
ding-day and this is our marriage.” 

He swept his arm around in a large 
gesture which took in rock, hill, earth, sky 
and gleaming water. Her eyes followed 
the arc of his hand. 

“It is very beautiful,’ she said. “Of 
course I have dreamed a little of orange 
blossoms, and I’ve handled a dear old veil 
of lace, very yellow now, and wondered 
and wondered. But you are right; those 
are things that do not matter, especially 
under the eyes only of strangers.” 

Her lips trembled a little on the last 
word, and Bourne caught her to him. 

“My dear,” he said, “if it matters to 
you only a little, if not having them will 
plant the tiniest seed of regret, we'll get 
the orange blossoms and the veil—we'll 
get them to-night.” 

She smiled wistfully and shook her head. 

“Look,” she said, pointing just beyond 
the rock. “Mushrooms! The symbol of 
Cheoulao himself, god of longevity. See 
him, Ritt, mounted on his stag—venerable, 
gentle and smiling. He is looking at 
you; he will bring long life and luck to 
you, because he holds in his hand the fruit 
of the tree Fan-tao which blossoms every 
three thousand years, and yields its 
peaches only three thousand years after. 
Can’t you see him, dear? He has a mon- 
strous high head and long white eyebrows 
and white hair. There he goes, down the 
gray hill and into the edge of the wood. 
I can follow him still; don’t waken me; 
let me dream and dream, for fear of the 
impossible thing you are asking me, for 
fear of hurting you.” 

“Dream as far and as often as you like,” 
said Bourne. “Ii I can help it, I shall 
never waken you. I ask you nothing im- 
possible; stay by my side and dream 
through to-morrow.” 

“Suppose I were mad, too, and said 
yes,’ said the girl. “Just let us start 
with that and take step by step and see 
how soon we would crash against a wall. 
This moment, I am not young any more, 
Ritt; I have grown older than you. See 
how I have forgotten my fancies and how 
my mind bumps against things like hate- 
ful hotels, packing, curious eyes and guess- 
ing whispers, trains, mew furniture, and 
then all that unknown side of it which is 
you. The first step. I go back to the 
hotel for the night.” 





“7 TAKE you at your word,” said 

Bourne, “I will be practical. Is 
there any one in the world who can stop 
you from marrying me; any one, I mean, 
who has rights over you?” 

Alloway’s lips trembled. “No one,’’ she 
whispered. 

“Forgive me, Alloway,’ said Bourne 
gravely. “I don’t wish to trespass, dear, 
but I must, just for a second. You mean 
that you have no father and no mother?” 

She hung her head and shook it quickly 
from side to side. Already he knew her 
so well that he could feel her determina- 
tion not to weep, not to give way to grief 
or any other emotion which might distract 
her from weighing this matter of marriage, 
this bridge-burning venture so _ swiitly 
thrust upon her, in the even balance of 
the mind. She raised clear eyes, pro- 
foundly deep, to his; her face was deathly 
white but possessed of an astonishing 
serenity. 

“T never knew my mother; my father is 
dead,” she said, with measured delibera- 
tion. For a single instant her counte- 
nance seemed to gleam as through a torn 
veil; a flash of elemental fire lit up its mo- 
bile features and then died, leaving her 
brow once more placid, her eyes alive 
and conscious only of the present. 

“TI, too, lost my mother many years 
ago,” said Bourne quickly, “but I still 
have my father. I live with him; he is 
a wonderful man; he will know you and 
love you from across the room, before 
ever you have opened your lips.”’ 


Alloway shook her head doubtfully 
‘He will hate me if I do this thing. I am 
glad, for you, that you still have him” 
She paused, halted by an instinctive deli- 
cacy from completing her thought, 

“You mean,” said Bourne, with equal jn. 
tuition, “that you would have been happier 
if we had been both quite, quite alone?” 

She nodded her head. “If it had been 
so, I could not have denied you.” 

‘I can see that,” said Bourne fairly 
“It would have robbed you of every argy. 
ment, settled every doubt; but when you 
know my father, you will give thanks in 
your heart that you couldn't wish him 
quite away.” 

“He will ask questions,” said Alloway 

“I will engage for him,” said Bourne 
promptly, “that he will take my pledge 
and never ask you a single question which 
you will not be glad to answer.” 

“If we do it without telling him, he 
will never forgive me.” ; 

“But I will tell him,” said Bourne, “?y 
tell him to-night.” 

“Then he'll be there.” 

“No, dear; not if you don’t wish it 
He'll only arrange all the details for Us 
down at the City Hall and see that the 
papers make little or perhaps nothing of 
the news. That is saying a great deal 
and I am not bragging when I say that my 
father is the one man I know who could 
give you the wedding present of keeping 
the news out altogether if you wish it.” 

“Could he do that?” asked Alloway 
hopefully, clasping her hands. 

Bourne nodded. “I'll make him promise, 
I'll let you off for a week if he doesn’t 
promise. 


“AND after that part is over,” said 
Alloway, “after we are duly and 
properly married, what then?” 

“We will go straight to the house in 
Murray Hill, my father’s house and mine,” 
said Bourne. “Before we do anything else, 
I wish to wrap it around you, my home, so 
that wherever we go, whatever we do, you 
will sometimes sigh and say, ‘Ritt, let’s go 
straight home; I am tired.’ It’s that kind 
of a place, a great mothering house with 
not a single empty spot in it anywhere, 
because people have lived in it and loved 
it so long.” 

“I will go with you, Ritt,”’ said Allo- 
way simply, laying her two hands, palms 
up, in his. He dropped his face in them, 
and pressed her fingers to his eyes, which 
were suddenly wet and hot. She let it iie 
there for a few moments, and then she took 
her hands away and with an encircling 
movement of her arm, of indescribable 
intimacy and tenderness, drew his head 
to rest on her knees and passed her fingers 
soothingly through his hair. Huddled thus 
together on the top of High Rock, they sat 
for half an hour on the crown of the world, 
caring not who saw and feeling al} those 
delicate, deep-seated and maddening pulsa- 
tions which hover busily through the 
blessed union of youth and love. Their 
blood raced hither and thither, as though 
through veins made common, and filled 
their breasts with the self-same pain of 
pleasure, choking on its own greedy haste, 
demanding that they hear the long-drawn 
inner cry which sounds but once full 
throated in the human heart and evermore 
is merely echoed. 

It was Alloway who finally broke the 
silence. ‘“Ritt,” she said, “I’m sorry, dear, 
but I'm faint with hunger.” 

He leaped to his feet and snatched out 
his watch. “And no wonder!” he cried. 
“That’s what I was going to fetch from 
the car, happy years ago! Lunch!” ! 

“There's really a luncheon in the car?” 
cried Alloway, her face brightening to an 
every-day cheerfulness. ‘That is wonder- 
ful news. You see, dear, I’m so disgrace- 
fully healthy that the flesh and bone of 
me simply wails when feeding-time goes 
by and no bottle. Do you love me less 
for not lying to you about it?” - 

“I love you more and more and more, 
said Bourne, “partly because no one else 
would have thought of confessing so frank- 
ly, but most of all because I’m as hungry 
as you are. And we are not the only ones 
who think of food Look over there at 
Long Leg Hole; you know that’s what we 
came up here to do, See the smoke! 
Somebody is getting ready to cook a fish 
supper and it must be Amelie. I'd like 
to take you over there, just show you to 
her and whisk you away before she cou 
catch her breath.” ‘ 

He looked at Alloway questioningly, the 
pride of possession shining in his eyes, 
but she shook her head, took his hand 
and led him slowly down the hill. “Not 
to-day,” she said. “To-day I want to 
alone with you and with myself.” | 

(To be continued in the May issue) 
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FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Used daily in the privacy of your 
room, the Reducer will show re- 
sults within 11 days or money re- 
funded. Convenient and simple 
not electrical. educes only the 
parts where you wish to lose. 
Easily followed instructions enable 
you to retain your normal weight 
after the Reducer has eliminz ated 
the unhealthful, disfiguring fatty 
tissue. Without discomfort any 
stout man or woman can obtain 
these results, whether 10 or 100 
pounds overweight. Dr. Lawton 
reduced his own weight from 211 
to 152 Ibs. Send for your Re- 
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ber, it is guaranteed. 


Dr. THOMAS LAWTON 
120 West 70th Street 
Department 125 
New York 
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Good-bye to 
Gray Hair! 
Here’s the way to stop it 


This way is easy, quick and 
sure,and it works a transforma- 
tion. You simply comb a clear, color- 
less liquid through your hair—in from 
4to 8 days the gray disappears and the 
natural color returns. This colorless 
liquid is the triumph of modern 


science, which has produced a true 
restorer. 


Mary T. Goldman’s Hair 
Color Restorer 
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“I can’t afford Oriental rugs and there is 
nothing to take their place.” This may have 
been so ten years ago, but now Bengal- 
Oriental rugs have been reproduced from the 
best types of hand woven rugs. 

They look like Orientals, they feel like 
Orientals and they wear like Orientals. 
Bengals cost more than domestic rugs but are 
only a third toa fourth the price of Orientals. 
Send 10c for portfolio of color plates. 
Nearest dealer's name upon request. 


JAMES M. SHOEMAKER CO., Inc. 
16-18 West 39th St. at Fifth Ave., New York 
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ry others may not ob- 

} serve the first tattling 
gray streaks in your 
hair before you dis- 
cover them yourself. Then 
do not stop to grieve but act 
promptly to banish them. 





It is easy to escape the severe 
penalties everywhere visited 
upon the woman who neglects 


her hair when it begins to fade. 
Unsightly gray streaks, when 


tinted with “Brownatone” to 
bring back their original color 
and to restore to all the hair a 
youthful lustre, may challenge 
microscopic examination, so per- 
fect is the result produced 


BROWNATONE 


is not a paste but a clean, one 
bottle, liquid preparation, easy 
to apply, instant in its effect and 
indispensable in the lives of hun- 
dreds of thousands of women 
who have proved its efficiency. 

Sold everywhere by leading drug- 
gists—50c and $1.50. Two colors: 


“Golden to Medium Brown” and 
“Dark Brown to Black.” 


Fora free trial bottle of ““Brownatone” 
with simple directions send 1 lc to pay 
packing, postage and war tax to— 


THE KENTON 
PHARMACAL CO. 
596 COPPIN BLDG. 
Covington, Kentucky, U.S.A. 
Canada zie. . Gindoor 
Address 
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One of the 
greatest beauty 


assets are lovely 
hands. How many 
women of our 
acquaintance can 


without embar- 
rassment call out, 
in the biblical 
phrase, “Behold 
my hands?” 
The accom- 
panyir-; illustra- 


tion r<.iaer inade- 
quatel / portrays, 
—as print of ne- 
cessity does,—the 
fascinating hands 
of Theresa Maxwell 


the 
Artiste, who contributed so largely to 
the success of “Honeydew” at the Ca- 
sino Theatre in New York. 

Not only are they classical in their 
structural beauty, but the texture of 
their skin is perfect, smooth, soft and 


Conover, 


white. Sculptors and painters delight 
in using them as models. 

Though this satiny texture is a gift, 
it could not be preserved without care 
and attention. 

For hands need care just as much as 
the face. They are an infallible index 
of age, and nature punishes neglect of 
them by scoring them with lines, 
coarsening their skin and shrivelling it. 

You may have kept the face young, 
but if you have neglected your hands, 
they will give you away. 

And the same thing applies to the 
arms and _ shoulders,—especially the 
shoulders. 


Valaze Hand Cream: An 
unguent readily absorbed by 
the skin and therefore of a 
softening, beautifying effect. 


Against 








Valaze Reducing Jelly: ing 
superfluous 
ness of hands, arms, shoul- 
ders, and double chin. 


Without any 
wish to be cyni- 
cal, if only wom- 
en could see 
their shoulders 
as those sitting 
behind them in 
the theatre must 
see them for 
hours at a 
stretch, many 
women would 
give up wearing 
evening dress. 
They are few 
and far between, 
those “white sil- 
ken shoulders” of 
which a now dethroned empress used to 
dream. Frequently they have blotches 
and spots, the skin is coarse-grained, 
the pores are large, sometimes there 
is also an excessive growth of down. 

Madame Helena Rubinstein, whose 
Valaze Beauty Treatments and Prepa- 
rations have enjoyed international 
fame for the last quarter of a century, 
has perfected a special Beauty Treat- 
ment for the Hands, Arms, Neck and 
Shoulders, which may be had either at 
her establishments or under instruc- 
tion used in one’s own home. 

This treatment softens and smooths 
the skin, rendering it white and silky; 
takes out the lines and restores and 
preserves youthful appearance. 

Where necessary, it also reduces over- 
fleshiness of the arms and shoulders. 

The following are the preparations 
used in the treatment and also a few 
others of Mme. Rubinstein’s specialties : 


remove 
$1.25, 


partner’s. To 
must be washed off. 
$3.00 and $5.00. 


fleshi- 


$1.50 





Safeguards against chaps and $3.00. Valaze Beautifying Skin- 
and roughness as well as - food: This is practically the 
redness. $1.10, $2.20 and Valaze Reducing Soap: cornerstone of Mme. Rubin- 
$5.00. For same_ purpose as_ the stein’s Facial Beauty Treat- 
Reducing Jelly, but used for ments. It is the one main- 
larger surtaces, such as hips, stay without which a 
Valaze Special Hand back as well as shoulders woman’s beauty of skin will 
ream: A most emollient and arms. $1.25 a cake. not subsist indefinitely. Sup- 
paste to be used together Valaze Massagette: An ex- plied in jars of three sizes, 
with water and massaged tremely soo og SSE Oi for the larger are always pre- 
thoroughly into the hands, eell-eaneseme bath far ceduc- ferred by all who have ex- 
fingers and cuticle, also | toner ar aoe and skin beat: perienced the beautifying 
arms, shoulders, and back. 7 al Phe Massagette im- action of this unique face 
$2.20 and $6.00. oa dns the appearance of cream; how it coaxes away 
the skin. Peers up greater sallowness and faded ap- 
P activity in the tissues, pro- pearance; how it all but 
Valaze Beauty Grains: duces freshness of color and makes permanent freshness 
Used in place of soap. Not prevents ‘lines and sone Reset and color of the skin. $1.25, 
only represents the best of | muscles $7 SO and $10.00 $2.50 and $7.09. 


cleansing methods, but also 
counteracts any tendency to 
over-moisten or oiliness and 
enlarged pores, and ensures 
the skin of the face as well 
as of the hands, and arms, 
and back in a marvellous 
state of healthy activity, so 
that the skin fabric is al 
ways maintained in a per- 
fect condition of refinement 
Wards off blackheads and 
all clogging of pores. $1.25, 
$2.50 and $5.50. 


The larger size may be used 
also for body and abdomi- 
nal massage. No electricity, 
no vibration. 


Valaze Whitener: Unsur- 
passed for instantaneous 
whitening of the hands, 
arms, shoulders, face and 
darkened throats. Hide dis- 
coloration of skin. A boon 


to dancers, as the whiteness 
does not rub off on to the 
black garment of the danc- 





to the Beautifying Skinfood. 
It braces and firms the skin 
and staves off wrinkles. It 
should always be used to 
wipe off traces of previously 
applied creams. $1.25, $2.50 
and $5.50. For skins that 
are dry Valaze Skin-ton- 
ing Lotion Special is recom- 
mended. $2.25, $4.50 and 
$8.50. 


An opportunity should never be overlooked to consult Mme. Rubinstein 
regarding the wonderful and exclusive treatments practiced at her es- 
tablishments for every conceivable blemish or undesirable condition of 


your complexion. 


West of the Mississippi River all prices 5% higher. 
please add war tax 4c on the dollar and pro rata. 


Interesting literature will be forwarded on request. 


When ordering goods 


Mme. Helena Rubinstein 


of Paris and London 


46 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


AGENTS, DEPOTS AND LICENSEES: 


Atlantic City, N. J., 
Boston, Mass., E. 
Los Angeles, Cal., N 


1515 


Boardwalk ; 


New Orleans, Mrs. 


Ida Martin, 177 Post Street and Grant Ave. 


Vv. Butler, 8017 Zimple St.; 
T. Slattery Co.; Chicago, Il., Mile. Lola Beekman, 30 N. Michigan Ave. ; 
B. Blackstone Co., Inc.; San Francisco, City of Paris Co. ; 


also Miss 


Gene 


sort. She could talk more and say less 
than anyone Monty had ever known, 
though he didn’t mind it so long as she 
kept off the subject of literature. Poor 
Monty had come away from college with 
very little besides a reputation for know- 
ing musical comedy stars and having a 
cocktail named after him, and it was 
dreadfully embarrassing for him when 
people started to talk about literature. 
Lucy’s literary observations were no 
more profound than her observations on 
any subject. She had a certain flair for 
what unintelligent people insist on calling 
a “highbrow line’; that is, she could talk 
very learnedly about nothing—and get 
away with it, so long as she confined her 
conversation to her husband’s friends. 
To-night even Monty was able to perceive 
that her literary talk was for the bene- 
fit of her guest, who was, according to 


Mrs. Toppitt, very well known in the 
East as a poetess. 
One blessed thing about Cynthia. 


thought Monty, she didn’t talk about her 
poetry. It wasn’t so bad if a person wrote 
the stuff, so long as he—or she—didn’t 
talk about it all the time. Which 
was what most poets did. 


DINNERS at the Toppitts’ were never 
particularly brilliant affairs, although 
there was always plenty of Paul Roget on 
the table, their supply being apparently 


unharmed, as yet, by the ravages of 
twelve arid months. The only other 
guests this evening were the red-haired 


Cullify girl and Albert Islip, an inocuous 
fat boy with teeth. Coffee was served. 
at length, and the dinner came to an end 
With the poise of a goddess who is quite 
sure of herself, Cynthia moved away 
from the others and disappeared through 
the French windows in the direction of the 


terrace. She knew perfectly well that 
Monty would follow her, and sure enough. 
when she had stepped out upon the 


shadowy lawn, there he was at her elbow 

“Great night,’ he observed genially. 

“On nights like this,’ said Cynthia 
softly, “my soul seems to reach up and 
touch the stars.”” She looked at him in- 
tensely a moment. “Do you ever feel that 
way?” 

Now, of course, this rather jarred Monty. 
but a young man who is hoping to kiss a 
young lady before midnight must not ap- 
pear at a disadvantage at _ nine-thirty. 
This soul-reaching-the-stars business was. 
of course, beyond him, but he did not 
wish to seem an utter lowbrow. 

“Ves,” he lied awkwardly, “I feel—that 
—that way often!” 

The poetess clasped her hands before 
her, and for a few moments they silently 
paced the lawn, beneath the Toppitts’ 
ancestral elms. At length she turned her 
intense eyes on him again. 

“This night,” she said, “is a poem .. . 
a perfect sonnet. I wonder if you feel 
it as I do.” 

“Oh, absolutely,’ Monty assured her. 
He was wondering how in the world a 
night could be a poem—when a poem 
was a silly rhyme written on paper. And 
as he mentally struggled with this con- 
fusing anachronism, it occurred to him that 
perhaps she would like to talk about her 





poetry. Most of these queer birds who 
wrote did enjoy talking about them- 
selves. 


“Tell me,’ he said, “about the—ah, 
poems you write.” 

“Lovely!” she exclaimed, grasping his 
hand. “You are interested in verse! Really, 
it is a delight to find a sympathetic soul, 
with whom my lonely soul may gratefully 
commune. .... 4 

She was long on this soul stuff, mused 
Monty—but then, she was a wonderful- 
looking girl . . quite well worth the 
trouble of wading through all these pre- 
liminaries about poems and souls—and 
that sort of rubbish. 

“Some of my verse is a delight,” said 
Cynthia naively. “In fact one critic in 
New York has compared my sonnets with 
Mrs. Browning’s.” 





OW the only Mrs. Browning Monty 
had ever heard of was a blonde di- 
vorcée he had met one season at Santa 
Barbara, and he was not at all sure just 
what a sonnet might be. But he did enjoy 
having the goddess cling to his hand this 
6. sie 
“Do you know,” he said, “there’s some- 
thing about your eyes . . . .” 
It was a good line. He had used it first 
when he was in the fourth form at Law- 
ee, and it had always worked rather 
well. 
“My eyes,” mused Cynthia 
“What do you see in them, Man? 


’ 


dreamily. 
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used to being called Man by soulful ladies 
“Look!” With a graceful gesture she 
indicated the moon, just peering Over th 
Toppitt pergola. 
“Listen,” she murmured, squeezing }; 
hand. “This is a little poem, of mie 
you'll love it: 


“O Moon, 

“Chaste maiden wan and pale 
“Thou'lt creep o’er hill and dale 
“Soon.” 


“Slick!” applauded Monty, with false 
enthusiasm. 
“S-sh! That’s only the first stanza. 


“A star 

“Casts from the purple pall of night 
“It’s twinkling evanescent light 
“Afar. 


“T sigh. 
“Life is a fleeting paradise enow: 
“If only it could join forever thoy 
“And I. 


“Isn’t that exquisite?” 

“I should say it is,” was Monty's a. 
tistic appreciation. 

They were silent for a moment, and as 
if by mutual consent, found their way to 
an Italian stone bench in the Japanese 
garden. 

“What a night,” sighed Cynthia, raising 
her arms heavenward. “And how strange 
that we should be together here . , . just 
wou.ome f. ow 

“Right-o,” acknowledged Monty, and, by 
a series of sophomoric maneuvers, cap. 
tured both her hands. 

“This is another little thing of mine. | 
love it. Listen: 


“The Muses stir my soul to-night, 
“I close my eyes and laugh, O 

“I feel myself in this moonlight, 
“A reincarnate Sappho.” 


Now, Monty had never heard of Sappho, 
save as a supposedly naughty play that he 
was not, at the age of twelve, permitted 
to witness. Consequently his reaction from 
the poem was rather amorous than esthetic, 
He had never wooed a poetess before, but 
as the minutes slipped sweetly along, and 
the moon rose higher over the Toppitts 
garden, he began to find that the procedure 
differed very little from other experiences 
he had had. There was something about 
the fragrance of the June night..... 
Anyway, at ten o'clock he knew that he 
could kiss her, and at ten-five he did. 


HERE was a curious streak of insanity 

somewhere in Monty’s nature which 
made him always want to marry the girl. 
At least, he always felt that way the first 
evening. And Lucy Toppitt’s previous ac- 
count of his financial eligibility may or may 
not have had something to do with the 
promptness of Cynthia’s acceptance. That, 
of course, no one but Cynthia could pos- 
sibly know. 

However, when they strolled, hand-in- 
hand, back into the house, where the Top- 
pitts and the Cullify girl and Albert Islip 
were occupied with a dull game of bridge, 
they were engaged. Monty announced the 
fact with characteristic brilliancy, and the 
Toppitt butler was despatched to the cellar 
for more Paul Roget, whereupon all manner 
of silly toasts were drunk, and for the next 
hour the gayety ran high. At midnight, 
when the ladies rose to retire, young Albert 
Islip was in such rare form that he insisted 
on their remaining and joining in the chorus 
of “Another Good Man Gone Wrong,” to 
which he was contributing an uncertain 
tenor. But at length Lucy and the Cullify 
girl went up, and Cynthia and Monty were 
able to stage a return engagement on the 
stairs. 

“My dear,” murmured Cynthia soulfully, 
“JT shall imprison the beauty of our love in 
a deathless sonnet.” 

“You just do that little thing,” agreed 
her esthetic fiancé, and returned to the 
card-room, whence echoed the alluring pop 
of another cork. 

“Goro,” he announced, sitting with great 
dignity on the edge of his bed, “Goro, Ive 
gone an’ got ’ngaged again. Wha’ dyow 
think of that—Goro?” 3 

From down the hall came the sound of 
young Albert Islip being borne, still sing 
ing, to his room. . 

“Got ’ngaged again,” repeated Mr. Sims, 
blinking owlishly down at his valet, W 
was struggling with his shoes. ‘What you 
think uv that—Goro?” J 

“That all right, Mist’ Sim’,” said the 
little Jap, getting him into bed. “You feel 
better in morning.” 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Sneu Sorm 


THE ONLY DRESS FORM THAT REPRODUCES 
EVERY CURVE AND LINE OF YOUR FIGURE. 


It relieves you of all tiresome fittings or try-ons. Just as 
if you had a TWIN SISTER to try on your garments or 
send to your dressmaker for your fittings. It is a never- 
tiring duplicate of yourself. 


Over 300,000 Pneu Forms in Constant Use. 


One form serves the entire family. When not in use 
simply slip it into the small stand box and place it on the 
shelf of your closet. The entire form packed in such a 
small box makes it so convenient to send your Pneu 
Form to your dressmaker and have your entire wardrobe 
completed while you are enjoying yourself. 

Illustrated Booklet telling all about Pneu Form and our Pay-as-you- 
use Plan of buying it sent by return mail. Address 


THE PNEU FORM COMPANY 
22 East 18th Street 





New York 











Perfect Your Figure 


port envy a friend who has a beautiful figure; per- 
fect your own. You can have as good a figure as any 
woman you see. You can do this with just a little time and 
properly directed effort in the privacy of your room. 

A simple dress on a well proportioned figure looks better 
than an expensive gown on a poor figure. 

I have helped 100,000 women in the last 20 years and at the 
same time they regained health, vitality, vivacity, magnetism 
and self-poise. 


You can reduce your weight to normal. 

You can put on flesh. 

You can build up thin necks, undeveloped busts, 
undeveloped chests. 1 KNOW it because what I 
have done for other women I can do for you. 


Get Well and Stay Well 


I have taught women how to Stand Properly, to Walk Gracefully and to 
Breathe Correctly. I have strengtheped every vital organ so that chronic 
ailments such as Poor Circulation, Indigestion, Nervousness, Auto-intoxica- 
tion, Mal-assimilation, Sluggish Intestines, ete., are things of the past 
and my students know how to keep well. 

e free from nagging ailments, enjoy life! Be a source of inspiration 
to your friends. In other words, live. 

Write me today. I will tell you just how it is done. 


Susanna Cocroft 


Dept. 24 215 N. Michigan Boulevard Chicago, IIl. 

















235 AIDS 
for THE TASK 
THAT SEEMS HOPELESS 


AVE you ever been haunted by a tantalizing 

memory of a fascinating hat you saw—you’ve 

forgotten where—or that China you almost bought 

at Limoges or those fragrant sandal-wood beads 

| from the Orient? Do you know just what you 
| want, but not where to find it? 





Cheer up! There’s the brightest kind of silver 
lining in your cloud. All these things and a mil- 
lion others, are made in America or imported by 
a connoisseur. You have only to leaf thru this 
Bazar wherein are the announcements of 235 ad- 
vertisers, to have spread before you the finest 
product of every land and every people. If the 
things are in existence, they are in Harper’s Bazar. 


If you are not quite certain of what you want, 
then the advertising of Harper’s Bazar will help 
you to decide. They will give your own ideas 
form. The vexatious knowledge that you must get 
a fur coat or a new chaise-longue will be displaced 
by the cheerful thought of the particular coat or 
chaise-longue that you want. Not only will you 
know where to get it, but that when you get it 
you will have a guarantee of reliability because it 
was advertised in 
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Sprin Designs in 
OW Shoes 


Some with large tongues; 
some colonial effects with 
new lines. Designs featur- 
ing straps—(one, two or 
three), with low or high 
heels emphasizing the 
natural grace of the foot 
inaction. Oxfords with 
medium heels for street 
and utility wear. Shoes to 
wear with new sport clothes 


Cousins hoes 
for women 


At leading stores 
in leading cities 
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tops, $6.50. 












What is your fancy 


B 643—These light weight 
silk and cashmere stock- 
ings are anew Peck & Peck 
design, full-fashioned,long 
Not bulky in 
In black, white 
or in two-tone effects in 
black and white or black 
and blue, brown or green. 
Plain, $3.50 per pair; 





B 2—Two-ply golf hose of 
light Scotch fingering wool 
in gray, brown and heather 
mixtures with turn-over 


B 1096— English knitted 
silk ties with bias stripes 


of new twoand three color 
combinations, $5,tax 30c. 


PECK & PEC 


Other Shops at 501 Fifth Ave., New York 
And 4 No. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 






B sor—Light weight wool 
sweater for Spring, tuxedo mod- 
el with narrow sash; comes in 
black, white, navy, henna, 
beige, camel, brown, burnt 
orange or French gray, $13.50. 
The scarf is of filmy Shetland 
lace for summer; snow white or 
with border stripes of black, 
gray, pale or copenhagen blue, 
pink or lavender, or 

with tartan ends, 84 
In. X 33 in., $5.00, 
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B 39—These are ribbed 
stockings of medium 
weight wool made in En- 
gland, in brown or green 
heather shades, $3.50 a 
pair. 


for Spring? 


AY colors and dainty 
(; weaves, filmy lace and 
flawless silk—everything 
that is fine and fresh and 
stylish is to be found in the 
selection that Messrs. Peck 
& Peck offer for Spring and 
Summer. Thereare things 
for men as well as for wo- 
men, for sport use as for 
formal wear. 


Out of town patrons who 
order by mail always receive 
the careful service which 


is the Peck & Peck rule. 


Mail orders are filled 
promptly and exactly. 


The famous **Priacess,’’ of sheer, plain silk, is 
remarkably long-wearing for so sheer a stocking. 
Itcomes in black, white, taupe,seal, beige. silver, 
flesh and African brown. $4.00 per pair, tax 2oc. 


A booklet showing the fashions 


for Spring has been prepared 
and will be sent on request 











586 FIFTH AVENUE 







At Palm Beach in Winter 
At Newport in Summer 
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S a matter of fact he did not feel better 
in the morning. The natural conse- 
quences of an unwise indulgence in cham- 
pagne, coupled with his customary matu- 
tinal reaction from a too sudden courtship, 
proved unpleasant. It was a funny thing 
about girls. . . . He never woke up 
with the same feeling toward them that he 
had entertained when they parted the eve- 
ning before. Lots of times he had gone to 
sleep in a daze of happiness because some 
fair creature had promised to marry him, 
and wakened the next morning heartily 
wishing her in darkest Africa! 

On this particular Sunday morning as 
he lay in his bed, he was experiencing an 
uneasy sensation (not entirely due to the 
champagne) that perhaps he should not 
have asked Cynthia to marry him. What 
in the world was he going to do with a 
temperamental poetess on his hands—a 
woman who talked about things he didn't 
in the least understand? It was all right 
to play around for a while with someone 
like that, so long as she was pretty and— 
well, interesting. . . . But why did he 
have to go and ask her to marry him? 
That was his confounded susceptibility! 
Put him in a garden alone with a beautiful 
girl in the moonlight—and as sure as any- 
thing, if it didn't rain, he’d come out en- 
gaged to the girl. Every time. 

“[’m just a damn fool,” he had vehe- 
mently told his mother, under similar cir- 
“Tm 
just a simple damn fool!” 

“Well,” said the good lady, “you don't 
have to tell me that!” 

It was true. What business did he have 
asking Cynthia Stebbins to marry him? 
Wouldn't it be a fine thing for him to go 
struggling through life with her—wearing 
a blank look while she talked rhapsodically 
about souls and stars and Sapphos and 
things. je: es 

At noon, when the efficient Goro ap- 
peared with a peace offering of milk toast, 
he was driven from the room in no uncer- 
tain terms. No, Mr. Sims didn’t want 
anything to eat. He doubted if he'd ever 
be able to eat again. And the Toppitts 
and Miss Stebbins were to be told that 
he'd probably sleep all day. 


T was close to tea-time before he ap- 

peared, and his mood, as he wandered 
through the house, was not precisely jovial. 
The Toppitts and the Cullify girl and Al- 
bert Islip had motored down to Highwood 
Park, the butler informed him. Miss Steb- 
bins was in the garden, sir. 

She was sitting at the end of the per- 
gola, contemplating the sunset, and when 
M. F. H. Sims, III appeared she rose. 

“I've just been thinking,” she said 
dreamily, extending her hand, “how much 
our love is like the sunset.” 

“My God!” choked Monty. 

“What did you say, dear?” 

“IT said, ‘Isn't it hot?’” stammered the 
unfortunate young man. 

“I find it delightfully cool,” said she, 
and they sat down. 


™ HIS room will have to be done over 
entirely,” Miss Stebbins was saying. 

“Why?” objected Monty. “What's the 
matter with it?” 

They were standing in the library of 
his country place, “Fairways,” at Sachem 
Hill, whither Lucy and Cynthia and he 
had motored Monday morning after tak- 
ing Alf Toppitt to the train. Monty, hav- 
ing no business in town to go to, had, of 
course, no excuse to get away, and for the 
first time in all his indolent existence he 
found himself wishing he were a working- 
man. For on Sunday evening Cynthia and 
Lucy Toppitt had decided between them 
to run off the wedding within a month, to 
shatter all conventions regarding prepara- 
tions, parties, trousseaux, et cetera, and 


| Monty was, so to speak, the victim. 


The pilgrimage to Sachem Hill had been 
undertaken by way of showing Cynthia 
Monty’s home. Lucy Toppitt hoped she 
would like it; Monty (secretly) hoped 
she wouldn't. But she did—all except the 
furnishings of four rooms. These she de- 
manded changed before she would consent 
to become mistress of “Fairways.” 

“I'd like to know what's the matter with 
this room?” grumbled Monty defiantly. 

“Everything,” said the temperamental 
Cynthia. “In the first place, the rug 
doesn’t harmonize with the lamp shade, 
and as for the draperies—ugh!” 

“Nobody else ever objected to ’em.” 

“Then those two loving-cups look very 
much out of place on the mantel. They’ll 
have to go.” 

“But look here, I won those——” 

“And those framed photographs on the 
walls! Horrors!” 

“Those are pictures of different sailing 


yachts I've owned. 
those——"’ 
“And of all things—th is 
— this room!” — Quatorze 
“I don’t care,” protested Monty mi 
erably. “I don’t see why you cat Me 
things alone. This place was Besa 
_“My dear,” reproved Cynthia, “the fur 
nishings of one’s house must harmonize 
perfectly—from an esthetic point of view. 
ee all on is to it. The rooms wilj 
> e changed. Is _ your butler 
we M. F. H. Sims, III rang the 
“Go to the telephone, my man,” qj 
rected Cynthia, when old Smollett, the but 
ler, bowed in the doorway, “and call - 
the best interior decorator in Chicago ” 
_ “Spillson on Michigan Boulevard,” put 
in — Toppitt. ; 
“Call up Spillson’s, and have t : 
their best man out here pala edi 
Cynthia ordered. ag 
Now, Smollett resented being addressed 
as “my man.” Moreover, he had taken 
a violent dislike to Miss Stebbins, and the 
sight of poor, crestfallen Monty, Standing 


I think a lot of 





by, aroused his fullest sympathy. He saw 
how the land lay. . . Monty had 
gone and done it again. With infinite 
patience Smollett raised his eyebrows 


sighed, bowed and withdrew. 

“The decorators say they can’t have a 
man out here before to-morrow morning 
Miss,” he reported a moment later. — 

“Oh, very well,” nodded Cynthia, “we'l] 
be back to-morrow morning. Come along 
Lu—Monty. I must hurry—I want to 
dash off a sonnet before luncheon.” 


ie had been an unhappy day for Monty, 
In vain had he protested that he must 
get back to Sachem Hill, but Lucy Top- 
pitt would not hear of such a thing. 
“Dear. Cynthia will be going east in a 
day or two—to get ready for the wed- 


ding,” said the arch-plotter. “You must 
stay till she goes. My! Isn't it just too 
wonderful!” 

“Isn't it!” muttered the bewildered 


Monty, realizing, with a heavy heart, that 
he was actually in for it this time. There 
was no escape. The engagement had been 
announced in all the New York and Chi- 
cago papers that morning—a detail for 
which the ingenious Mrs. Toppitt was re- 
sponsible. The woman seemed to take a 
fiendish delight in getting people married. 

“I can’t tell you,’ she said, “how per- 
fectly ideal this match is. You two are 
just suited to each other.” 

*But—but,” stammered Monty, “do you 
think we are, though?” 

“Absolutely,” nodded Mrs. Toppitt, pat- 
ting his hand. “Of course, dear Cynthia 
is emotional—flighty, you know—all poets 
are temperamental. She just needs some- 
one like you to look after her.” 

The thought of spending his perfectly 
good life looking after Cynthia was 
scarcely one that filled him with joy. 

“But don’t you think,’ he ventured, 
“don’t you think we’re kind of—hurrying 
things a bit?” 

“Bless you, no!” laughed Lucy Toppitt. 
“That’s dear Cynthia's way. You'd best 
go about it quickly—she might change her 
mind.” 

“I say,” spluttered Monty, hopefully, 
“you don’t—you don’t think there's a 
chance of that, do you?” 

“You never can tell,” said she, mistak- 
ing his excitement. ‘Cynthia’s not like 
ordinary girls!” 

“You said something there,’ mumbled 
the hapless Mr. Sims. 


7 ELL,” bustled Alf Toppitt, upon his 
return from the city that evening, 

“how'd the little love birds get along to- 
day, eh?” 

Monty glared at him. 

“Lucky dog!” laughed Alf, and slapped 
him on the back. ’ 

“Have a busy day, dear?” asked his 
wife. 
“Very busy, yes, indeed,” nodded Mr. 
Toppitt importantly. He did not mention 
that he had spent the morning in te 
Turkish bath at the Alma Mater Club, 
and the afternoon in the Alma Mater Club 
card-room. But then, it wasn’t necessary 
to tell one’s wife everything. ; 

“How,” he inquired genially, “did Cyn 
thia like ‘Fairways’?” 3 

“Qh, it’s a perfectly good place, ad- 
mitted Miss Stebbins, “but several of the 
rooms need to be done over. There's a0 
interior decorator coming from town 0 
the morning.” : sli 

“An_ interior dostenine. simpered 
Toppitt, in affected ladylike tones. 1 
a how I adore interior decorators: 
(Continued on page 122) 
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MATERNITY 


“Inconspicuously” smart 
styles that enable the expec- 
tant mother to continue to 
enjoy her social duties even 
until the last period without 
risk or embarrassment. Each 
garment is properly designed 
to afford the mother-to-be 
every possible comfort while 
at the same time harmonizing 
the figure lines. 


Coats ...... 29.75 to 325.00 
SE 29.85 to 225.00 
Dresses .... 24.75 to 250.00 
aa 8.95 to 29.75 
Corsets .... 4.95to 16.50 


Loveliest Baby Shop 
Here we have everything for 
baby—the daintiest most orig- 
inal creations imaginable. 


If unable to call, write Dept. 
K-1 for new Style Book. 


Lane Bryant 
21-23 West 38th St., N.Y. 
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“LAURE Fre” 


UST from Paris—importation exclu- 

sively en-Zex—irresistibly chic! 
One of a series of sheerest hairline veilings ; 
with a border, the daintiest imaginable, of | 
smal, crisp velvet flowers. Worn—the 
Paris way—just to the chin—no farther! 
All colours; also many novel combinations 
such as Black on White, Brown on Sand, 
Henna on Brown, etc. 
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You can obtain “Laurette” and many other 
Glen-Tex Spring V. etlings and Veils at all smart 
shops. If you experience any difficulty, please 
write to 


mo GLENSDER TEXTILE CO. 


137 Fifth Ave, New Yok 
\ SS 7 ve ew Yor 


_ “Spun from the Cobweb y 
Fashion of the Times” 2a 
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Shoe Specialists for 64 Years 


@ 


ANDREW 


ALEXANDER 


548 FIFTH AVE. 
New YorK 





o> comprehensive 
stock makes it possible 
to find everything you re- 
quire in footwear without 
the bother of visiting sev- 
eral shops. 

The newest novelty as well 
as our standard models offer 
you the assurance of abso- 
lute correctness that has 
been an Alexander tradition 
for 64 years. 

Inquiries Invited 






































Youthful Loveliness 


is a matter of complexion. No face, 
no matter how perfect its features, is 
beautiful if it is marred by wrinkles 
and other blemishes 


Madame Hudson 
Persian Velvet Skin Food 


should be applied at the first indica- 
tion of small wrinkles around the eyes 
and mouth. If taken in time these 
can be easily and quickly eradicated. 


Persian Krystal Mask 


produces a soft velvety texture that 
is the chief charm of a youthful com- 
Plexion. Clears the face of black- 
heads and other blemishes and reduces 
large pores. No rubbing necessary. 
Soft brush for applying is furnished. 


Velvet Skin Food 63c 
Krystal Mask $2.23 


at all leading stores, or direct from us 
in plain wrapper. 


HUDSON LABORATORIES 
Auburn xy 




















Here's an exceedingly smart Spring hat that will 
gladden the heart of any little miss. And it’s all 
ribbon—every bit of it—“J.C.” Picot Edge Two 
Tone Ribbon. 
“J.C.” Ribbons bring a fresh interest to many 
things of wear:- There’s one for every need— 
lo} bhsam Oel-se0Mm eh vaper- test 
JOHNSON, COWDIN & COMPANY, Inc. 
40 East 30th Street New York 


Send 10 cents for new’ Ribbonolosy — 
shows how to make useful ribbon novelties 
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A Novel of Youth 
and Mystery 





the Woman 


By Arthur Somers Roche 


As a love story—it is a 
classic. Clancy Deane is the 
most entrancing heroine of 
the year. 


As a mystery story—it is 
Arthur Somers Roche at his 
best in a novel as fascinating 
as anything you have read. 


Buy this book this 
week—$2.00 


HSMAOMDOINS Orporatic 
Gnopolitan Book @poratio 


19 West 40 th Street. New York 
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HENNING 


Custom Made 


Boot Shop 


579 Madison Ave at 57™ St 


FITTEO BY CRAFTSMEN 
NEW YORK 


enning Jntroduces 
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e predominating 


shades and combinations 


“Henning denotes individuality beyond compare” 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


CYNTHIA OF THE SONNETS 


Gene 


Chase me, I’m aartistic! Whoops, my 
deah!” 

“That’s just my opinion,” grumbled the 
morose Mr. Sims. “Interior decorators 
are in the same class with chorus men 
only they don’t work so hard for a living!” 

Cynthia and Lucy favored them with 
withering glances, and, turning, went in to 
dinner. 





It was ten o'clock and the engaged couple 
were ensconced on the same stone bench 
in the same garden. The same fragrance 
filled the night, and the same moon was 
overhead—but somehow everything was 


different. As for Monty, he could see 
nothing but gloom ahead . . . nothing 
but trouble. Married life had never 


seemed so utterly undesirable as at this 
moment. All the pleasures of bachelor 
freedom trooped across his mind in golden 
visions. ~Never again. His fate was 
sealed. He was to be married within 
thirty days. Sighing deeply, he slouched 
farther down in his seat and stared mood- 
ily at the ground. He was insensible to 
the beauties of the night. Not so—Cyn- 
thia. 

“That towering canopy of stars .. .” 
she was saying rapturously. “How I 
should like to be to-night in an Arab tent 
upon the vast, mysterious desert . 
breathing the perfumes of the East . . . 
the breath of the Orient.” 

Now, Cynthia had never been farther 
east in her life than Easthampton, Long 
Island, but Monty had “breathed the per- 
fumes of the East” in Egypt and in India, 
and “the breath of the Orient,’ as he re- 
membered it, was a distinctly offensive 
odor. Therefore, he could not advance even 
a half-hearted desire to share her “Arab 
tent upon the vast, mysterious desert.” 
Arabs and deserts, to his mind, always 
connoted fleas. 

He was not, Cynthia had observed, in 
a particularly sympathetic mood to-night. 

“Listen, my dear,” she said, taking his 
hand, “this is one of my finest sonnets. 
Everybody in New York went mad over 
it.’ And in a low, emotional voice she 
began: 


“Belovéd, my belovéd, when with thee 

“T sit beneath the orbéd moon so round, 

“Enthron’d upon the dew-bejeweled 
ground, 

“T wish this night might never-ended be, 

“That I might have thee always close 
by me. 

“For love sings in my heart a song of 


joy; 

“Dost thou not hear it, O my _ blue- 
eyed boy? 

“And when of 





“Blue-eyed boy!” cried Monty, jumping 
up. “Where do you get that ‘blue-eyed’ 


business? My eyes are green!” 
“What difference does it make?” 
sulked the poetess. “You haven’t any 


soul for beauty or you wouldn’t interrupt 
my sonnet.” 

“T know,” grumbled her fiancé, “but you 
said you were reciting the thing to me— 
and J haven’t got blue eyes!” 


HE truth of the matter was, the son- 

net had been written to a Dartmouth 
sophomore, at York Beach the summer be- 
fore—but this, of course, Monty was not 
supposed to know. 

“T tell you,’ said Cynthia coldly, “that 
part of it is a mere detail.” 

“°Tisn’t either,” protested Monty, and 
they proceeded to engage in their first 
quarrel. 

But in the sunny breakfast-room the 
next morning, all traces of the lovers’ 
quarrel had disappeared—at least so far 
as Cynthia was concerned, and she kissed 
her fiancé resoundingly in front of the 
Toppitts and the butler and everybody. 
Perhaps the fact that Lucy Toppitt had, 
upon retiring the night before, given her a 
glowing account of Monty’s financial qual- 
ifications—perhaps this may have, in some 
way, influenced her generous’ forgiveness. 
Who can sey? 

Mr. Sims, however, had not slept well, 
and was, in consequence, pale and wan. 
The realization that he was actually en- 
gaged—and to a woman who would go 
through with it—was weighing heavily 
upon his mind. 

On the way down to Sachem Hill in the 
car, Cynthia held one of his hands and 
chatted unceasingly with Lucy Toppitt 
about the beauties of the North Shore. 
“Not such pretty country as we have 
around N’York, my dear, but, of course, 
one couldn’t expect,” et cetera, et cetera. 
At length they passed through the village 
of Kennetka, where there were dozens of 
nurse-maids and perambulators and Aire- 








Markey’s 


Story 


dales upon the streets, and within a fey 
minutes the car swung in through the 
grounds of the Sachem Hill Club and drew 
up on the gravel drive before Mr. Sims’ 
home, which was a great, sprawling, white 
house with a green roof and chimney-pots 
overlooking the golf-course. ; 

A lavender coupé was already standing 
before the door, and when Smollett ad. 
mitted them he announced that “a person 
from Spillson, the Interior Decorator’s.” 
was in the living-room, . 

Monty’s first inclination, upon i 
Mr. Aubrey Twiddle, was to hit him’ 
with a club or something. Mr. Twiddle 
was a pale, languid young man, with 
bovine eyes and 4 ladylike manner. His 
attire was a fastidious study in brown, 
harmonious from his Windsor tie to his 
spats. He even had hair to match, a lock 
of which fell down, Oscar Wilde-fashion, 
over one eye, and on each hand he wore 
two ornate, jeweled rings. 

But it was when he talked that Monty 
gnashed his teeth. What a sweet thing! 
And the worst of it was, Monty could see 
at once that the ladies liked him. As 
they moved toward the library the abdi- 
cating master of “Fairways,” following jn 
the rear, could not help recalling Alf Top- 
pitt’s words of the evening before: “Oh 
girls, how I adore interior decorators! 
Whoops, my deah!” 


THEY were standing in the doorway of 
the library, and Cynthia was saying: 
“I want Mr. Twiddle to tell me just what 
he thinks should be done to this room.” 

“Oh, dear me,” lisped Mr. Twiddle. 
“First of all, the rug. . ” He placed 
one hand gracefully on his hip, and with 
the delicate little finger of the other, 
smoothed an eyebrow. “Then, of course, 
the draperies. Oh, dear me, yes, the 
Gaperes. « « » 

“Just what J said,” beamed Cynthia. 
“I believe we already understand each 
other, Mr. Twiddle, awfully well!” 

The esthetic Aubrey giggled delightedly. 

“People of artistic temperament always 
do, don’t you think? You know, Miss 
Stebbins, I’ve long been an admirer oi 
yours. Oh, dear me, yes! Ever since | 
read that lovely little poem of yours, ‘To 
A Bashful Owl,’ in the April number of 
Fantastic Verse.” 

“Now, isn’t that too dear! Think of 
your remembering all this time!” 

“Oh, my,’’ simpered Aubrey, “I just 
love your poetry!” And he flashed her 
a devastating glance from his bovine eyes. 

“Say,” interposed M. F. H. Sims, III, 
with admirable restraint. “What about this 
room?” 

“Oh, yes, of course, the room,” said 
Mr. Twiddle hastily. ‘Well, let me see 
. . . I think the lamp shade should be a 
more delicate blue. Shall we say a French 
ultramarine?” He turned, twisting his 
rings, to Cynthia. 

“By all means,” she acquiesced. “Isn't 
it lovely—you and I have precisely the 
same tastes!” 

The interior decorator giggled. 

“Oh, dear me!” he exclaimed suddenly. 
“Those pictures!” And with mincing 
steps he crossed the room and jerked the 
photographs of Monty’s cup-winning boats 
from the wall. ‘These shouldn’t be in 
here at all,” he lisped. ‘Goodness gracious, 
no! I would suggest something in the 
way of a delicate French print that would 
harmonize with the wall-paper.” 

“Dear Mr. Twiddle,” said Cynthia, go- 
ing forward and taking his hand, “how 
wonderfully our artistic appreciations coin- 
cide. How perfectly our spirits are at- 
tuned!” : 

“Dear lady,” murmured Aubrey, with 
a soulful glance into her eyes. 

“For heaven’s sake,” muttered Monty 
dazedly, catching Mrs. Toppitt’s arm. 
“Come along, Lucy, I—want to show you 
the g-garden.” 


“Mt: Monty!” It was Mrs. Top- 
pitt’s agitated voice outside in the 
hall, followed by a prodigious rapping on 
his door. ; 

“Wha-a-a’ is it?” yawned Monty sleepily. 
He was sitting on the edge of his bed, while 
his valet laced his Oxfords. 

“Cynthia!” came the excited voice from 
the hall. “I—I just found this note. She’s 
eloped — Cynthia’s eloped — with that in- 
terior decorator!” ; 

There was a moment’s silence, while 
Monty pinched himself to see if he were 
really awake. It would be frightful to find 
this all a dream. a 

“You mustn’t take it too hard, old man. 
It was Alf Toppitt speaking now. * 
course, it’s a blow, but-——” 

“Oh, I know just how you feel, my dear 

(Concluded on page 126) 
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DAVEGA 


(The Sportsmans Laradisé 
HOTEL COMMODORE SHOP 
111 East 42d Street 





HIS Golf Cos- 
tume pronounces 
English influence 
in Tweed Suit, Silk 
Grosgrain Hat, Wool 
Hose, and Golf Ox- 
fords. A frilly Blouse 
of Batiste or Voile 
harmonizes in color 
tone with the Suit 
and Hose. 


The unusual smart- 
ness of this model is 
emphasized by the 
inverted box plaits in 
the Jacket. This is 
an exclusive Davega 
feature. 
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It’s a COLD CREAM 


and it dissolves hair 
ee it touches. 


You apply a bit of this Cold Cream 
where there is a hair growth. Then 
whisk across it with a dampened wash 
cloth. That’s all. The hair will be 
gone. The cream absorbs it. Note, 
too, the skin, bleached white, And 
not a trace of irritation, 













The New Day Way 


to Remove Hair! 


WHERE TO OBTAIN DOT 
At toilet goods counters in the Depart- 
ment Stores, and at most Drug Stores; in 
regular Cold Cream jars. 60 cents obtains 
a liberal supply; $1.00, an extra large jar. 
Or, by mail. 


Unsavory Depilatories, the 
Razor, and all harsh meth- 
ods, now unnecessary ! 


T LAST it is here. <A great research 
laboratory undertook the task. And has 
perfected a new scientific principle. The 

result is a snow white, sweet Cold Cream 
with the peculiar property of dissolving hair. 
This remarkable new Cold Cream is called 
DOT. And it’s as easy to use as powdering 
your nose; and as quick. And soothing. 

INSTANT ADOPTION BY WELL-GROOMED 

WOMEN, EVERYWHERE 


DOT is used like ordinary Cold Cream, 
and provides a gentle method, as amazingly 
simple as it is complete. DOT definitely 304 Fighth & Olive 
retards subsequent growth; while the un- Saint Louis, Mo. 
feminine razor encourages it. And “‘remov- 
ers” of old—severe, irritant and unsavory— 
are now things of the past. 


NOTE: An extraordinary feature. DOT 
entirely lacks the “after-odor” of depila- 
tories. It may, therefore, be used freely 
when and where desired. 


Its preparation in accordance with rigid 
laboratory practice, adds assurance to the 
guarantee under which it is sold—complete 
satisfaction, or refund. If you have been 
using other methods; or, if hair removal is 
still for you an unsolved problem, try DOT. 
You'll say, “Wonderful!” 


Special 
If your dealer has not yet been 
supplied, and you do not readily pro- 
cure DOT, send $1.00 for the large or 
60c for the smaller jar, direct to the 
Laboratory, and receive your supply 
by return mail, postpaid. Address 


Charles, Dot § Co: 


ABORATORIES 


he Cold Cream 


- — Depilatory 
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GLOVES 
Silk, Fabric and Fine Leather 


Satisfactory Wear 


The finest of silks for your 
every need in all the wanted 
styles and colors. 


Ask your dealer for them 
H. S. Hall & Co. 


INC. 


New York Salesroom: 
50 Union Square 




































The Baby’s Health 












Look for this Trade-Mark 





Mod, 





Babies are _ sensitive 
to the cold. They 
must have warm 
clothing. 


THE RUBENS 
INFANT SHIRT 


with its double thick- 
ness over chest and 
stomach is the snuggest, 
warmest baby garment 
made. 

And it is fastened with 
a simple safety pin—no 
bothersome buttons. 

Babies that wear these 
shirts are warm — and 
well—and happy. 

Sizes for all ages—in 
many different materials. 

If your dealer hasn't 
it, write us, 


Manufactured only by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 352 W. 





Insist on the genuine. 


On and off like a 
coat. Always fits 
the growing body 


comfortably. 








NO BUTTONS NO TROUBLE 
Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 











Madison St., Chicago 








When Eyes — — 





Is Your Complexion at Ease 


Does your complexion wince under the appraising gaze? 
Does it fear the verdict—“*make-up"—‘‘coarse”’—‘‘muddy"’? 


——— 




















Or is it a complexion of confidence—one that delights in 
close inspection? It is the latter if you use Carmen! For 
Carmen gives the beauty, the youthful bloom, the satiny 
smoothness that craves scrutiny, knowing that the more 
critical the gaze, the more pronounced the praise. 

Carmen, the powder that stays on, is also Carmen the powder whose 
charming natural effect on the skin is never lessened under dampness or 
glaring light. It is truly the face powder extraordinary, as a test will show. 


Send 12c to cover postage and packing for purse size 
OS ang tats with three weeks’ supply—state shade preferred. 


STAFFORD-MILLER CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


POWDER 


White, Pink, Flesh, Cream and new 
Brunette Shade, 50c Everywhere 
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Uletra-modish gown 
of PENIKEES 
Canton Crepe Satin 
with high collar and 
Egyptian silk em- 
broidery 


Created in Paris by | 





PARIS - NEW YORK 








“TRADE MARK 


So ALLURING is their silken 
shimmer—so exquisite yet so 
dependable their texture—that 
they wereselected byCROWN, 
Inc. of Paris and New York for 
the creation of a special group 
of spring frocks—designed in 
the heart of the French style- 
center. The chic originality of 
the model photographed is typ- 
ical of the entire collection. 


ew «- 


Your silk needs for spring will 
be served to equal perfection if 
the weave you select bears the 


name PENIKEES in the selvage 





Every subtle variation of hue 
every clever novelty of weave— 


and sold in good stores everywhere | 





CARL SCHOEN 
i SILK CORPORATION 
260 Fourth Avenue 
New York 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


IMPORTANT POINTS FROM 
THE PARIS OPENINGS 


ADELEINE AND MADELEINE 
M feature the wide draped hip girdle 
over slender, straight, high-collared, 
long-sleeved frocks which flare slightly be- 
low the hips, and also over similar models 
with round necks and short sleeves. A 
frock of dark blue serge is girdled with 
coarse red filet lace embroidered with dark 
blue and bordered with serge. A single 
long end falls at the side. 

In one case the girdle is of striped taf- 
feta ribbon which, passing under a draped- 
up bit of the serge skirt, falls in a single, 
long loop in the middle back. This dra- 
pery, by the way, is lifted at each side and 
attached to the corsage. Again, a girdle of 
black taffeta is run through slits in the 
skirt and tied in a great bow in the back. 


HE wrapped gown is seen in dark blue 
foulard figured with bright green. A 
straight piece of the fabric is draped cross- 
wise in the front about the figure, from the 
armholes to the knee, the lower part of the 
skirt being carried up on each side and 
laid in three plaits at the back of the hip 
where it is attached to the frock. A panel 
of bright green crépe de Chine swings out 
from the middle back, between the draped 
sections. The sleeves are wide and straight. 
This drawn-up drapery just back of the 
hip appears on many of the models in the 
collection—the closely draped front ren- 
dering the silhouette extremely slender. An 
odd feature of this type of frock is a very 
short corsage which appears on _ several 
models and is really an abbreviated long 
or short-sleeved blouse of a different color 
and texture from the skirt, which extends 
to just below the armholes and is tucked 
under the crosswise drapery. In one in- 
stance, this minute long-sleeved corsage is 
of black and white sequins above a draped 
body of black satin. The sleeve of sequins 
is rather close-fitting and is slashed length- 
wise for several inches on the top of the 
arm. The Directoire influence is shown in 
these short bodices. 


NOTHER style which is repeated again 
and again in the Madeleine and Ma- 
deleine collection is a very slender tailleur, 
composed of a short, narrow skirt and an 
extremely slender, long, plain jacket which 
extends to within five inches of the skirt- 
edge and is finished on the lower edge with 
a slightly circular flounce about seven 
inches wide. This flounce flares so little 
that at first glance the coat appears quite 
straight. 

Although circular effects appear here in 
the form of narrow flounces on jackets, 
flaring sleeves, and somewhat deeper floun- 
ces on skirts, the flare is not at all pro- 
nounced—nothing like a full, rippling cir- 
cular skirt is shown. In fact, a great 
number of the models, particularly the 
draped skirts described above, present the 
slenderest of silhouettes, even tapering—on 
account of the slightly drawn-in effect of 
the back drapery—a bit toward the ankles. 
In frocks showing a straight corsage to be- 
low the hips, the skirt is sometimes fulled 
on. Two or three models show a distinctly 
high waist-line. Some frocks show a very 
long corsage section in front while the 
back of the skirt is carried straight up to 
the neck and attached to the collar which 
is often finished with a bow in the back. 

A straight, blue serge chemise with the 
slight flare noticeable in many of the mod- 
els of Madeleine and Madeleine is slit sev- 
eral times at the hips, a wide girdle of 
taffeta being laced under the serge straps 
and tied in a huge bow in the back. An- 
other serge model girdled flatly below the 
hips is adorned with great flowers of white 
wool posed on each side of the hip and 
also on the collar. 


BLACK and white checked tailored 
+ frock with a straight, short skirt has 
a jacket which falls straight to the hips, 
where it is girdled low with what is ap- 
parently gray leather and finished with a 
six-inch plaid ruffle. A straight manteau 
of dark blue silk twill is widely girdled 
very low with black varnished leather 
which widens out in front, forming pockets. 

Many pretty wraps of serge combined 
with foulard are in the form of flounced 
capes, the top flounce falling from the top 
of a straight collar, very high in the back 
and sloping downward toward the front. 
This gives an interesting sloping line at the 
shoulder. 


LUCIEN LELONG 


[ELONG features a simple type of frock, 
generally slender in silhouette and only 
a trifle longer than last season’s, with a 
straight tunic back, which tightens in at 
the top of the hips and then falls in easy 
fulness on each side. The tunic opens in 
front over the narrow underskirt. 

A pretty model in this style is “Ren- 


contre” in gray cashmere serge, shown on 
page seventy-six. The simple, sleeveless 
corsage yoked with heavy gray lace js 
attached flatly in the back to the flat. 
backed skirt which widens out on each side 
and is gathered at the hips under a short 
spray of gray serge roses. This {fulness on 
the hips is obviously circular in cut al. 
though it falls very softly, with no attempt 
at godet efiect, to just in front of the hips 
where the skirt-sides end abruptly over the 
narrow gray underskirt. The gray lace 
yoke crosses the back of the corsage to 
broaden out in front, forming almost the 
entire front of the corsage, which extends 
to just below the normal waist-line. This 
frock is singularly pleasing. 

Occasionally a frock of the above type 
is slit from hip to hem just back of ‘the 
hip, the skirt swinging out in a Narrow 
panel on each side of the broader skirt- 
back. Again, the silhouette resembles a 
chemise slit from hip to hem on each side 
over a satin underskirt. One or two of 
these frocks are girdled low at the hips 
with long ends falling at the side. Again 
the girdle crosses the front only or the cor. 
sage is drawn down over the skirt in front 
For morning wear these frocks have long 
sleeves while for afternoon sleeves are short 
or lacking altogether. 

Jackets are usually half-length; one flares 
easily in the back and is belted across the 
front only. <A pretty model in gray with a 
narrow gray plaiting edging the top of the 
straight collar is girdled at the waist-line 
with a narrow gray fold and is plaited on 
each hip,—the plaited effect is repeated in 
the straight-falling skirt. 

One tailleur of warm yellow wool stuif 
cross-barred with black has a short loose 
coat and narrow skirt. The high collar and 
cufis are finished with plaited frills of the 
plaid. Two or three tailored models are 
fitted to the waist-line, then flare discreetly 
over the narrow skirts. 

Many gilets are shown—one of toile de 
Jouy in tones of blue, dull red and twine- 
color. Lelong uses much toile de Jouy in 
these colors, embroidering over the design 
with gold and blue thread. One blue serge 
frock has an apron-front of this embroi- 
dered toile de Jouy. Again, an entire frock 
is built of cream toile de Jouy figured with 
brown and splashed with vivid blue em- 
broidery. 


PATOU 


ATOU features a short loose jacket over 

a rather narrow-skirted frock which is 
girdled at the normal waist-line. This 
girdle consists usually of a fold of fabric 
like the skirt, slightly draped and tied in a 
smart bow in the middle of the back. In 
one case the skirt is carried up under the 
girdle in front and is attached to the cor- 
sage, which usually extends to four or five 
inches below the girdle in the back. The 
idea is a good one and is sustained through- 
out the collection. 

One tailored frock called “Citron” is 
made entirely of lemon-colored serge, the 
loose, short coat and skirt are bound on 
the edges with serge and the skirt is looped 
oddly onto itself in the back. Another frock 
of dark blue serge is trimmed with 
fluted bands of the serge flatly applied to 
collar, sleeves and the lower part of the 
jacket. 

A rather straight gray jacket is bound 
all about with bright red, while the gray 
skirt is striped with red and black, the 
stripes forming a downward point at the 
middle-front seam and running straight 
down the back. The skirt is folded under 
at the top just back of each hip. This 
idea is also repeated several times. 

In general, the silhouette is slender as to 
corsage, and rather wider and flaring as to 
skirt, although in many instances the slen- 
der silhouette holds throughout.  After- 
noon frocks are girdled at the waist-line 
below small rather close corsages which 
occasionally are pouched the merest trifle 
over the girdle. Many a girdle is fully 
two inches wide and frequently the skirt is 
gathered onto it. This results in a slight 
flare over the hips while the front and 
back remain perfectly flat. 

Evening frocks are oftenest slender, 
small, low corsages above straight-falling 
skirts which open in front over narrow 
underslips. The upper skirt, or tunic, 1S 
often rounded away towards the back at 
the hem, resulting in a_ skirt which 1s 
longer in the back than in the front but 
which remains slender in spite of the fact 
that the overskirt is gathered at the waist. 

Patou insists on this line also, many 
frocks showing the “dip” in the back while 
there are almost no trained gowns. + 
fective use is made of jeweled trimming 
on evening frocks, and this trimming 1 
wonderfully rich in color, especially when 
employed on rich brocades. 

(Continued on page 128) 
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Scotweed 


A NEW KNITTED FABRIC 
FOR 


SPORTS AND 
STREET WEAR 








The exquisite charm 
of Scotweed is illus- 
trated in this pose by 
Miss Grace Valentine, 
of moving picture 
fame. 







We manufacture 
Scotweed in all the 
colors of imported 
tweed, and utilize the 
entire output in the 
production of suits, 
capes and coats for 
Women and Misses. 












Inspect Scotweed 
at your dealers or 
write us for samples 





ANGORA 
SPECIALTY CO. 


1¢ WEST 37th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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160 Fashionable Styles In Model Brassieres 


bt brassiere that is best for you to wear is 
the brassiere that is most becoming to your 
particular type of figure. How can you fail to 
find that exact type in a great range of 160 sepa- 
rate styles in MODEL Brassieres including— 






Flattening-effects, Regulation, Bandeau, Full-figure 
Diaphragm Reducing and Evening Decollete. 


For Sale everywhere. Send for Illustrated Style Book 
\Tyrassi 
LASSieTe 
WRCORPORATES 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Illustrated above—Style 279 Newport linen-finished material with Cluny lace $1.00 
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There isa distinctive foster Shoe 
for evéry occasion 
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_ The fosrer Riding Boot 
A foster production of the extreme a 


type foster high boots with puttees 
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Three Stores 
The Zoster Shop of Kansas City 
The Zoster Drake Hotel Shop: Chicago 
The Zoster Shop!15 North Wabash Avenue-Chica, 
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HEATHES Fe 
PETTICOATS 
3 TIMES THE 
WEAR OF SILK 
AT 4 THE COST 
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JEANNE EAGLES 
ina Heatherbloom 
Petticoat 


] BP ROTE one weil 
J known star ot 

her HEATH- 
ERBLOOM Petticoat— 


“It appeals to me _ be- 
cause it is of such a 
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silky fabric, so pretty 
in its design and_ so 
daintily tailored, that 


its modest price and 
sturdy service only make 
me love it the more.” 

HEATHERBLOOM 
has its devotees every- 
where. It appeals to 
the womanly instinct of 
beauty and her innate 


love of economy. 


Look for the HEATH- 
ERBLOOM label in the 
waistband. It’s = your 
guarantee of the genu- 
ine. 


HEATHERBLOOM 
CORPORATION. 


361 Broadway | 
if y, “New York a: 
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Distinctively 
Correct 


























There is unusual satisfaction in — 
wearin~, Fiskhats. &§ 


The shape, the materials and | 
style interpretation are vogue; | 
but vogue in an interesting and 
entrancingly different way, 

through the deftly original 

touches of Fisk desi%nin. 


Style and Quality always assured 
by the label — 
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D. B. Fisk & Company 


Creators of Correct Millinery 


Chicago New York 
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morbid delight in their revolt. And while 
the scandal lasted, they must have felt 
very superior and enlightened—prophets, 
standard bearers, brave martyrs to the 
cause of personal liberty. .. . 

Strangely enough, as I had read the 
first page of the romance, so I read the 
last. 


HAD gone to the Italian lakes for a 

brief vacation—quite out of season, for 
Como is hot as blazes in August. And, of 
course, I encountered the Kinneys in the 
garden of my hotel. I say of course, since 
it is a trick of destiny that we never taste 
the wine of life that we do not drain it to 
the last drop. All the loose ends are 
gathered up; all the bow-knots neatly tied. 
Existence seems to revolve like a wheel; 
sooner or later, we complete the revolu- 
tion. I was not surprised to see the Kin- 
neys, only amazed at what five years had 
done to them. 

Kinney was apparently very ill. He was 
sitting in a wheel chair with a rug thrown 
over his knees—the shadow of that springy, 
brown self! Esther Milward was scarcely 
older, but she was too bright and eager to 
be convincing. 

“And here we are again,” Kinney said, 
giving me his hand. I felt the faint pres- 
sure of his thin, cold fingers. “I’ve been 


ill,’ he explained. “We had to leave 
Florence.” 

“Il want him to go higher—to Switzer- 
land,’ Esther said quickly. 

Kinney shook his head. “No. No. Not 
out of Italy.” 

I stayed with them until dinner time, 


when a servant came and wheeled Kinney 
away to his room. After dinner Esther 
Milward followed me into the garden again. 
She had removed her hat and had thrown 
a filmy white scarf over her hair, twisting 
it around her throat. In the twilight I 
thought she seemed younger than ever, al- 
most beautiful—not simply but feverishly 
beautiful, as if she clung to her loveliness 
with defiance, as if it were the only sym- 
bol of her triumph, the only proof of her 
rightness. 

“Well,” she said, 

“Are you sure?” 

“Quite. There’s no hope. Not a vestige. 
And he won't leave Italy.” 

“Ts that your fault?” 

“My fault?” Her eyes met mine with 
a flash of fear and anger. 

“Haven't you insisted on exile?” 

“You mean I should have let him go?” 

“Shouldn’t you?” 

“To England?” She shuddered and 
turned her back, staring across the dark 
lake at the diamond-strung lights of Bel- 
aggio. “No! He was happier here.’ She 
faced me again, with a violent gesture. 


“this is the end.” 


THE COSTUME 


An 


Interview 


(Concluded from page 


months, waking and _ sleeping, without 
removing his boots, and yet a _ riotous 
extravagance such as this must amuse his 
hours of relaxation. 

The effulgent pomp of the brilliant First 
Empire lives again at the suggestion of 
these delicate bits of enamel. What a 
beatified being this must have been, one 
can but think, to have eaten so prosaic a 
viand as a boiled egg from a container 
such as this! One’s fancy constructs by 
leaps and bounds a transcendant environ- 
ment, a supreme achievement for a demi- 
god of these dimensions. And then I 
remembered that Napoleon, once asked 
what he considered his greatest asset to 
be, replied, “My constant ability to get 
the imagination of others.” 

And now we seem to remember vaguely 
that somewhere, far, far away, there is a 


THE BRIDGE 
Mildred Cram’s 


(Concluded from page 


with 
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Story 
106) 
“You don’t believe it? 
Ask him!” 

“My dear lady, 

“But not to me! 

“To you most of all.” 

“I gave up everything for him—posi- 
tion, friends, security. My son. My son 
d’you hear? I haven’t seen my son for 
fifteen years! He’s twenty-five, now. He 
fought in France—oh, splendidly! And ] 
couldn’t even be proud of him. What's 
that to—’’ She caught her breath. 

“To bridges?” 

She turned away from me again, press- 


Then ask him! 


he would lie to me.” 


ing the tips of her fingers against her 
closed eyes. 
“Tea.” she whispered, after 2 moment, 


“to bridges.” 

I did not answer and presently she said, 
with a sharp laugh: “And I loved him so!” 

That was all. She brushed aside the 
rather perilous moment with a sweep of 
both arms and let me see that I had said, 
if not too much, at least quite enough. J 
might never have heard that bitter sum- 


mary at all, she changed the subject so 
adroitly, so expertly. She asked for a 
cigaret, and, puffing it, strolled up and 


down the narrow garden paths at my side, 
the warm wind fluttering the ends of her 
scarf. I felt suddenly, poignantly sorry 
for Kinney, lying up-stairs in that hotel 
bedroom, face to face with the pigmy 
shadow that had been such a magnificent 
illusion. For a moment the Alps seemed 
to blot out the sky, an insuperable bar- 
rier between Kinney and England... . 

“He'll have to build a bridge,” I said 
aloud. 

“What?” Mrs. Kinney demanded. 

I stammered, confused by my pity: “I 
beg your pardon. Nothing.” 

But that, exactly, is what Kinney did. 


HE next. morning, coming down to a 

solitary breakfast of coffee and rolls, I 
learned that Kinney had died during the 
night. 

“The poor gentleman got out of his bed,” 
the waiter said, “and went to the balcony. 
They found him there an hour ago. Just 
like in life. His eyes open—so—and look- 
ing, or seeming to look at the mountains.” 

Later, I saw Esther Milward. Her eyes 
were hard and bright. She held herself 
erect before my sy mpathy. 

“And what,” I asked, 

She met my glance 
“I am going to England,” 
“to see my son.” 

“Ah,” I said quickly, 
you a bridge.” 

Esther Milward shrugged her shoulders. 
“I’m sorry,” she said. “I have no idea 
what you mean!” 

But she had. 


“will you do?” 
without flinching. 
she answered, 


“Kinney builded 


DRAMATIC 


David Belasco 
59) 
place where traffic shrieks and booms, 
where a prosaic throng hurries on its 


utilitarian way, where Corsican conquerors 
and medieval monks and_ monarchical 
beauties receive scant heed, and yet, alas, 
to that place we must descend. Ah! Mr. 
Belasco, you were as great as a host as 
you are great as a producer, for despite 
the fact that you had given us generously 
of your pricele.s time, you still made us 
feel that you regretted our departure. 
We glanced hastily back, ere the door 
closed, into the still, rose-hung room with 
its swords and miniatures and jeweled 
gew-gaws. After all, be it a transitory 
empire of earthly kingdoms or an im- 
mortal empire of artistic triumphs, we 
mused, the imperial creator’s greatest asset 
remains ever the same:—‘“The constant 
ability to get the imagination of others. 


CYNTHIA OF THE SONNETS 


Gene 
(Concluded 


attempting con- 
take it too 


.’ Lucy’s voice again, 
solation, “but you mustn't 
hard!” 

A radiant smile was dawning over Mr. 
Sims’ countenance—a smile of almost un- 
believable joy. 

“Oh—don’t mind me,” he said, attempt- 
ing to disguise the exuberance in his voice. 
“Don’t mind me. I-I’ll try to bear up un- 
der it!” And slapping his astonished 


Markey’s 


from page 





Story 
122) 


valet on the back, he proceeded to turn a 
handspring on the bed. : 

“Will you come down to breakfast, old 
man?” asked Mr. Toppitt through the 
door. P 

“You poor boy,” consoled Lucy, let 
me send you up something.” ; 

“You might,” said the grief-stricken 
Monty, turning another handspring, ae 
might send me up a flock of cocktails! 
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AFRITE £921 


Leavens Furniture 


The careful, discriminating pur- 
chaser plans a home that will become 
more beautiful as the years go by— 
which both in exterior and interior 
appearance will take on additional 
charm as it grows older. 
He selects 
Leavens 
Colonial 
Furniture 

for interiors knowing that like the 
house itself this wonderful furniture 
will grow old gracefully—remaining 
always in vogue and satisfying even 
the most fastidious taste. 

Personal preference may be exercised in 
the matter of finish. We will gladly sup- 


ply unfinished pieces if des ired, to be 
finished to match any interior. 

Write for set No. 8 of illustrations and 
Leavens stains. 





WILLIAM LEAVENS S §£CO. we. 


2 CANAL "STREET, 


_“ BOSTON.MASS. _ ssa. 





Irresistibly charming—this new- 
est, daintiest slip-on sweater has 


been appropriately named _ the 
“Peter Pan.” 
Note the fetching individuality 


in that welcome touch of white in 
collar and cuffs. It was made of 
SALISBURY’S ICELAND 
FLEECE, a summer yarn—cool in 
appearance, soft to wear, and 
easy to work. You can easily knit 
one just like it. 


SALISBURY’S YARNS 


Iceland Fleece 
Silverwool Yarn 
Silverwool Silk Shetland 
Improved Germantown 
are guaranteed, work well, 
are far more satisfactory 
ordinary yarns. 
Color range of 100 beautiful shades. 
Sold at Department and Yarn Stores. 


Color samples and knitting 
directions free on request. 


D. S. SALISBURY & CO. 
49 Washington St., Dept. B, 
rovidence, R. I. 
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INELY ground, 
smooth as cream, 
rich in a quality 
all its own—A food 
and drink in one. 
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Standard for 50 years, and IK 
never excelled, Lablache is a safe pow- © 
der for the complexion. Millions of 
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KO fastidious women use it. It is the 
. powder of undisputed refinement, and 


aS 






stylish to use. Always sold in the plain, 
old fashioned box. 


Refuse Substitutes 


They may be dangerous. Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream. 75c a box of druggists or by mail. Over 
two million boxes sold annually. Send 10c for 
a sample box. 


BEN LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 42 
125 Kingston St. Boston, Mass. < 
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“SLIPPON CAP SHADE 


hair nets in large Gnd small sizes 


IMPORT SPECIAL 


fring. trajght shape, hair nets ineatra lapse size 
100 S.2rzrltnsnpctiiad 


WHITE OR GREY HAIR NETS 


$4.50 A DOZEN 
i] 


GEORGE ALLEN inc 


1214 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA PA. 


Allen's French Hair Nets. 





‘Randa Hats are 
sold by quality? 
stores and shops 
that particularize 
in style and value. 


Seek the silk- 
woven “Randa 


Ploy) a OMe Ono) 


THE RANDA HAT 
NEW YORK CITY 
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In Grandmother’s Day 


May blossoms perfumed the 
quaint old parlor,and Candles 
shed a gentle, homelike, radi- 
ance over the scene of sim- 
plicity and contentment. 


Today there is a general re- 
vival of the use of the Candle 
because modern women real- 
ize the flattery to be acquired 
through the soft and elusive 
play of Candle-light, — the 
mystic Pons cast by its 
mellow glow. 


Will & Baumer ODORLESS 
—SMOKELESS — DRIP- 

. fh LESS Candles are made in 
various period styles and 
colors. 


Sold at leading department 
stores, gift and book shops, 
everywhere. Buy them by 
the box for economy and 
convenience. 


‘ special interest to the hostess is our 
little booklet. “The Witchery of Candle- 
. Mailed free, upon t 


nl NE & BAUMER CANDLE C 
Syracuse, NY. 
MEXICO CITY 


NEW YORK 
ST LOUIS 


/ndividualism ~ 
J mM Good fur nifure 


—is completely satisfied by 
this mahogany and maple 
Sheraton cabinet with inlaid 

{ border and exquisitely 
hand-painted doors. The 
interior contains _ sliding 
trays, which suggest its use 
as a music cabinet, linen 
chest or chifferobe. 


Elgin A. Simonds Com- 
pany'’s furniture bears the 
indelible imprint of quiet 
elegance and refined dignity. 
Sold at all leading furniture 
shops. 

If you are interested in art- 


istic ,home settings write for 
illustrated folio H. B, 


[The Flan 
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IMPORTANT POINTS FROM 
THE PARIS OPENINGS 


HARLOTTE'’S collection emphasizes 
( the slender silhouette, although a 

few circular skirts, flat in front and 
back with the fulness gathered at the hips 
and falling softly, are shown. There are 
also a few wide-skirted evening frocks in 
the style of 1860. 

The tailleurs are of two sorts, a severe 
type with a jacket fitted to the waistline 
and flaring at the hips over a narrow skirt, 
and a softer version with a straight, half- 
length, loose, wide-sleeved coat which is 
worn over a slender frock. Two or three 
jackets in the latter style are open only at 
the throat and must be drawn on over the 
head. 

With the severely tailored jacket is worn 
a high-collared blouse of sheerest white 
muslin topped with a huge fluted muslin 
ruff which frames the face and is pinned 
to the coiffure. The loose coat, which 
varies in length and is trimmed with em- 
broidery or some odd appliqué trimming, 
appears both in serge or gabardine and in 
frocks of crépe de Chine or taffeta. The 
frocks underneath are usually short-sleeved, 
the sleeve being attached only under the 
arm in a manner reminiscent of the six- 
teenth century, leaving the top of the 
shoulder bare. 

Remarkable is a bayadere girdle of pale 
rose crépe Marocain, embroidered, wrapped 
about the hips and tied low on the side 
over a frock of black crépe Georgette. 
With this is worn a short embroidered rose 
crépe bolero edged with pink ball fringe. 

Many of Mme. Charlotte’s models are 
trimmed with braid, particularly “Chaperon 
Rouge,’ which is fashioned of red wool 
stuff trimmed with many rows of satiny 
white braid edged with black, and *Gamin,” 
a dark blue serge trimmed on frock and 
loose coat with red and white braid. This 
frock is finished at the neck with a white 
Eton collar and bow tie of taffeta. 

Many details are more than usually in- 
teresting. Ostrich feathers in rose and blue 
stud the tulle overskirt of an 1860 evening 
frock while plumes of brown ostrich with 
oddly curving ends form the girdle of a 
pearl-and-paillette-embroidered rose crépe 
de Chine frock, the plumes apparently held 
in place by a narrow brown velvet ribbon. 
Lengths of embroidered gold galon, weighted 
at the ends with knots: of rose ostrich 
feathers, form a sort of double train on a 
rose-colored evening gown. 

A dark blue serge frock with a loose 
flaring jacket is embroidered with rather 
long, white tubular beads. Yellow tubular 
beads trim another dark blue frock having 
a short blue jacket to which is attached a 
serge girdle which is tied low over the 
skirt in front. Still another dark blue 
frock shows an embroidery dotted with 
little pendant bits of bright steel. 


MOLYNEUX 


N OLYNEUX varies the neck-line in both 
4 afternoon and evening gowns. Some 
of the former models show a shallow round 
neck, others are cut straight across at the 
shoulders, while still others are cut square, 
back and front. Several of the evening 
frocks show a deep U at the shoulders, and 
much commented on are the corsages across 
one shoulder only, sloping downward under 
the arm on the other side. There are many 
evening gowns of the Tanagra type draped 
about the figure with narrow trailing panels. 
A number of capelike evening wraps of 


great beauty are developed in glittering 
silver tissue or gold and black brocade. 
Gold tissue and “deep fringes trim these 
capes that are burnouslike in form, 

Several frocks of duvetyn are shown. 
and there is also much gabardine. Two or 
three dark blue frocks are belted with red 
leather two and a half inches wide and 
buckled smartly in front. There are two 
or three circular skirts flaring somewhat 
below rather slender simple corsages, and 
two bouffant frocks of black taffeta which 
are widened at the hips by the overskirt 
which is shirred onto a hoop attached to 
the frock just in front and just back of the 
hip and forming a sort of pocket into 
which the hand may be slipped. 


RENEE 


ENEE features a_ fur-collared loose. 

straight jacket of crépe de Chine or 
satin, half-length or perhaps a bit shorter, 
over a straight one-piece frock of similar 
material girdled at the hips. The width oj 
the girdle varies, sometimes being as much 
as six inches wide when draped and some- 
times not more than two or three inches 
in width. 

Renée shows frock after frock of crépe 
de Chine in beige, gray, “echaille”, dark 
blue and black. Each frock is shown with 
an accompanying jacket, some of them 
girdled at the waist-line. A pretty model, 
for example, in gray crépe de Chine jis 
belted with an inch-wide band of braided 
gray silk 

A new trimming much used by Renée is 
finely plaited or rolled crépe de Chine. It 
resembles an embroidery made of tiny 
grouped rolls, evidently shaped over a 
slender pencil, of the crépe matching the 
frock in color and is applied with stitching 
in panels on skirts and corsages. 

This collection shows many novelties in 
decoration,—pointed ovals of white organ- 
die are applied to the white design on a 
dark blue foulard frock, the incrusted ovals 
being arranged in panels on the skirt and 
corsage. A bright green wool manteau js 
collared with a ruche of fluffed-out green 
wool, and similar ruches finish the cuffs. 
A black satin evening gown is trimmed on 
the corsage, girdle and one trailing panel 
with gold and silver nail-heads arranged in 
4a geometrical design. 


ROLANDE 


OLANDE shows several simple foulard 

frocks, some in bright colors with 
girdles lined with organdie and others in 
white or pastel colors. A group of 1860 
models developed in foulard is notable. 
The greater part of Rolande’s frocks, how- 
ever, are in dark colors or black. The 
fabrics are crépe de Chine, taffeta, Georg- 
ette, mousseline or pailletted tulle. 

Very smart is a simple black taffeta slip, 
cut straight across under the arms and fit- 
ting the hips closely, with a capelike ar- 
rangement of delicate black lace veiling the 
shoulders and forming the top of the cor- 

sage. This lace falls in a free panel in 
the back to below the hips, while in front 
it is caught low under a triangular jet 
ornament with pendant loops of beads. Ap- 
other excellent frock is of silvery white lace 
over black, with shoulder-straps of small 
black currants and gold grapes. The front 
of the girdle repeats these decorative fruits 
but the back is a mere thread of velvet. 


THE PARIS SILHOUETTE 


(Concluded from page 41) 


pery, the tendency is, frankly, toward the 
classic, which means the death-knell of the 
extended hip drapery. Apron effects, used 
only in front or in both front and back, 
are presented by Lanvin and Paquin. Taf- 
feta, with almost one accord, is given over 
to the straight full skirt and here we no- 
tice a decided lengthening, for several of 
the collections—noticeably Poiret’s—show 
ankle and instep lengths and a width that 
would appease our ancestors. Many of 
the corsages are tight-fitting or of the 
clinging-vine variety, while the long, loose, 
straight corsage, blousing a bit in the 
back, is widely featured. When there are 
sleeves, they are elbow length, but many of 
the gowns are sleeveless. All of these taf- 
feta costumes, it may be emphasized, are 
for afternoon wear. 

Every woman privileged to attend the 
openings studied the day dresses with 
two thoughts in her mind—the skirt and 
the waist-line. Would, oh, would the girdle 
travel from shoulder to knee or remain 
fairly stationary! In one word—it trav- 
eled! There is the narrow string-belt, ap- 
proximately at the normal waist-line, and 
the bayadere scarf almost confining the 


knees. There are lovely ribbons swathed 
about the hips, and gorgeous sashes placed 
at any given point between the hips and 
knee. In one or two collections the * 
tremely low-placed girdle predominated; | 
others, the high was favored, and het 
were those which offered every placement 
and, incidentally, every width of girdle. 
In the groups for evening, slender sim- 
plicity finds determined rivals. And justly 
so, for a note of sumptuousness naturally 
belongs to the gown for dinner and the 
dance. Period influences are somewhat 
stronger, and suggestions of Greek drapery 
are seen everywhere, one or two modes re- 
sembling the “Pallas” of the ancient 
Greeks. Again, some draperies are 4!- 
ranged in folds copied, evidently, from old 
Greek and Roman statuary. Fabrics in- 
clude crépe de Chine, taffetas, plain am 
changeable, Georgette and lace, first, last 
and always. There is much determination 


to foster the use of lace and so help one 
of the greatest industries of France. A 
thin silk lace, dyed every color of the rain- 
bow, is greatly favored, while black lace 
more than holds its own. 

van Campen Stewart. 
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Presenting a new collection of Debutante 
Suits and Frocks—radiantly youthful 
models to delight the younger set and the 
Petite woman. Very attractively priced. 


CLAIRE 


130 W. 45th St.=New York City=2118 Broadway 
Palm Beach 














‘Ohe Specialist Shoe 


(Exclusive with Franklin Simon & Co.) 
For AGES of 2 to 4 YEARS 


QUALITY AND SIZE REMAIN THE SAME 
ONLY THE PRICE HAS DECREASED 


Specialist shoes are 
today’s leadin?, ortho- 
pedic specialist’s way 
of building, a healthy 
foundation for child- 
rens’ srowth—guarding, 
their health by safe- 
puarding, their feet. 
Sizes 5 to 8 


Apes of 2 to 4 years. 


Of white buckskin, 
tan or black kidskin. 


Jranklin Simon a Co. 


Fifth Ave., 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


A PROTECTIVE, NOT 
A CORRECTIVE SHOE 





CHILDREN ’S SHOE SHOP—Third Floor 
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INTERNATIONALISM 
By ELEANOR O’MALLEY 
Drawings by Paul Iribe 


to take for someone to arise and ad- 

vocate the internationalism of fashions 
when the war broke out and we all became 
intensely national. Vive la France, Eng- 
land forever, and the hundred per cent. 
American took the place of the vague talk 
of the idealists about internationalism. 

With the war over, internationalism came 
into its own again with the League of Na- 
tions, and sure enough, they are now talk- 
ing about influences that will bring about 
closer similarity between the gowns of 
women of different nations. Films are 
being made abroad with foreign heroines, 
famous foreign actresses dressed in the 
typical gowns of the Frenchwoman, the 
Englishwoman, the Italian. As soon as 
these begin showing in various countries, 
slowly but surely women will begin to 


| WAS wondering how long it was going 


| borrow details of foreign attire. That is 


what they say. 

Personally, I don’t believe a word of it. 
Women will never consciously borrow de- 
tails of foreign actresses’ clothes. If there 
is a borrowing, and if there is a tendency 
to become less typical among American, 
French, English or Spanish women, it will 
be the result of influences far more subtle. 

The three most illuminating remarks I 
happen to remember, concerning the differ- 
ence in national costume of fashionable 
women who all think they are following 
Paris, were made by men. 

The Englishman was in Switzerland, and 
we were having lunch a few tables away 
from a party of tweed-clothed English 
women. There were the boatlike shoes, 
the soft and rather sloppy blouse, the 
shapeless hat that made no attempt to be 
becoming. Climbing mountains had made 
me tired, so I said: “I don’t see why 
Englishwomen get themselves up to look 
as hideous as that!” 

The Englishman answered carefully in 
defense of his women, with that politeness 
tinged with satire which is the most brutal 
form of English rudeness. 

“I'd hardly call them hideous,” he said. 
“But I know what you mean. You think 
they ought to have spent some time this 
morning making themselves attractive. I'll 
tell you why I think they didn’t. I believe 
it’s because an Englishman doesn’t care to 


Paul Iribe is 
an artist of many 
parts who may 
be said to have 
had an interna- 
tional effect on 
fashion. He cre- 
ated the first al- 
bum of Paul 
Poiret, and after- 
wards designed 
for Paquin. Iribe 
was the youngest 
architect at the 
Paris Exposition 
in 1900, having 
built his first the- 
atre at the age of 
sixteen. Among 
the best known 


PAUL IRIBE 


have his wife dress up to delight the eye 
of fruit vendors and street cleaners. At 
dinner to-night, they may have lovely 
gowns, silks and velvets and that sort of 
thing. That will be their compliment to 
their intimate friends. But to dress up of 
a morning to please peasants and guides— 
Too much beastly fag....and a little bit 
of bad taste, don’t you think?” 

I looked down at my own carefully 
chosen silk sport skirt and dainty sweater, 
and I reddened; but I managed to mumble 
that Englishwomen’s evening clothes looked 
to me even more typical than their sport 
suits, as I suggested starting back down 
the mountain. 

The Frenchman was quite different. 

“The vote!” he said. “You will never 
see the French woman agitating for the 
vote. She knows how to acquire greater 
power. She has—how shall I say—not 
cunning, but subtlety. She knows her 
victory comes through being soft and 
feminine, through influencing her husband 
in spite of himself. Her clothes are like a 
woman, not like a man, designed to at- 
tract, and not to compete, to emphasize all 
that is charming, alluring.” 

The American man might not have been 
a fair example, for Helen was twenty and 
blonde. She had on not the French chic 
hat nor short vamp shoes nor Paris gown 
with abbreviated skirt, and not the tweeds 
of an English morning. It was a pretty 
blue suit with unexpected touches of fur. 

“Helen’s a typical American girl. She 
knows how to dress attractively, doesn’t 
she?” I said. 

“You bet she does. She’s always the 
best-looking girl anywhere you take her. 
She’s a peach!” said the American man. 

And so it seems to me the influence 
foreign films can exert to bring about a 
closer resemblance in national clothes will 
depend: entirely on what they can do to 
change masculine preference. 

The borrowing that will effect the inter- 
national tendency in women’s clothes will 
doubtless commence when some partic 
larly winsome foreign actress causes Mr. 
Pethick-Mannering, or Mr Joubert, or Mr. 
Stuyvesant to turn to the lady at his side 
and say: “My dear, why don’t you wear 
clothes like that?” 


of the houses he 
has decorated is 
that of Sir Philip 
Sassoon, recently 
the scene of @ 
conference of the 
Allied leaders. In 
the theatre he de- 
signed the cos- 
tumes, settings 
and lighting ef- 
fects for many 
Parisian produc- 
tions, and direct- 
ed much of the 
action. At present 
he is designing 
costumes and set- 
tings for Para 
mount films. 











The girl 


HE may be dark or fair (a tall girl, or 

short), but she has the fresh and fault- 
less skin which ever has been the foundation 
of all charm—3,000 years ago and today 


Wash your face daily 


If you tell your doctor that you fear to 
wash your face with soap and water, that you 
depend on cold cream alone for cleansing, 
he will reply that you are taking a great risk. 

He will explain that most skin troubles 
result from dust infections. Thatblackheads 
come from pores filling up with dirt, that 
pimples follow when this dirt carries infec- 
tion and inflammation. 

If you wash your face every day with a 
mild, pure, soothing soap, such as Palm- 
olive, you help protect yourself against skin 
troubles. You keep the pores clean and 
active. This aids clearness and fine texture 


Volume and efficiency enable us 


to sell Palmolive for 


10c 


to look at 


Gentle cleansing 


Use a little cold cream to remove rouge 
and powder, wiping it off with a soft cloth. 
This is also beneficial if your skin is very 
dry. Then gently bathe your face with Palm- 
olive, massaging the mild, creamy lather 
well into your skin. Don’t be afraid to be 
thorough, it is too mild to irritate. 

Thenafter rinsing and drying, apply more 
cold cream. Your complexion will delight 
you with its soft smoothness and becoming 
glow. 


Made from cosmetic oils 


The ingredients of Palmolive are those 
historic oils discovered 3,000 years ago in 
ancient Egypt. Oil of Palm and oil of Olive 
figure in ancient hieroglyphics. They were 
the cosmetics of royalty, used by Cleopatra. 

If science could discover milder, more 
beautifying ingredients, we would use them 
in Palmolive. But Nature produces nothing 


you stop 


finer. Palm and Olive oils, after 3,000 
years, still hold their place as the most 
perfect of all natural cleansers. 


How we can afford to make it 
for 10 cents a cake 


By reason of gigantic volume and modern 
manufacturingefficiency. Themillionswho 
use Palmolive keep the factories working day 
and night. This requires the purchase of in- 
gredientsin vast volume, which reducescost, 


So while if we made Palmolive in small 
quantities it would cost at least 25 cents a 
cake, we have been able, except in war 
times, to maintain the price at 10 cents. 

Moneycan’t buy better soap, as every user 
knows. Palmolive is the greatest ]uxury as 
well as an economy. 

The Palmolive Company, Milwaukee, U. S. A. 


The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. 


“No part of the body bears vigorous washing better” 
From ‘‘The Care of the Skin and Hair.”’ 


D. Appieton & Co., Publishers 


By William Allen Pusey, A. M., M. B. (Professor of Dermatology in the University of Illinois) 


**No part of the body, except the hands, is so much exposed to extraneous dirt 
as the face, and because of abundant fat secretion no part of the body bears vigor- 
ous washing better. One sometimes encounters the superstition that washing the 
face is bad for the complexion and because of that belief try to get along with oils 
and creams as a substitute for soap and water. The layer of dirt and fat that such 
persons accumulate on the face is a poor makeshift for a clean, clear skin and a 
constant invitation to various disorders of the skin.’* 
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